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No, 687, dated Laboro, Jniio 1883, 


From — F. C. Cn\NNTX(l, Ksquire, Senior Secretary to B'iuaucial Commissioner, Punjab, 
To— The Secretiny to Government, Punjab, 


ment. n;|K)it of thi 
lalfurf^arh Dislriet. 


Mu- 


I AM directed to submit, for tbe orders of His Honor 
Submits the (inaisr! tie. tlie Lieutenant-Govcmor, the tinai re- 
port on tlie settiement of t.lie MuzaiTnr- 
gai'h I) Strict by Mr. O’lirien, vvitli a 
review by tbe Commissioner of Settlements and Agritmltui e, 
contained in that Officer’s letter No. 340, dated 2nd Decem- 
ber 1882. A copy of the Settlement Atlas is also submitted. 


2. The first fixre chapters of Mr O’Brien’s report are 
Getieriii account of the f‘ill of varied aiui curious informati'ta 
as to the district and its iiibal)itant.s, 
but they do not call for any detailed notice here. Tbe dis- 
trict is uifiqtie in the Punjab. With tbe exception of tbe 
triangle of tbe Thai which is let into tlu; north of tbe dis- 
trict, the conntry resembles more nearly the Egyptian Dtdta 
than anything found in the rest of the Province. It has 
owed its origin to the rivers, and its alluvial formation, 
apparently of comparatively recent origin, is witnessed to by 
the fact stated on page 2t» of the report, that every soil is 
underlaid with sand at greater or le,ss depth. Floods from 
tbe rivers, still annuallj^ sweep over much of tbe district, 
and, while conferring great benefits by tbe rich deposits of 
silt left when they subside, and which carry on tlie process 
of construction, sometimes turn their henelicieiit into U( s- 
tructive action. Many embankments exist to regulate and 
check the floods, and still more are required ; while, on the 
other hand, some 200,000 acres of land arc irrigated from 
canals, which lead the flood-waters of the Indus into tracts 
either situated beyond the reach, or protected from the 
action of the natural inundation. In paragraph 19 of Chap- 
ter I, Mr. O’Brien states his views as to what is still requir- 
ed for the completion of the arrangements both for irriga- 
tion and for protection from Hoods ; and the Officiating 
Financial Oomraissioner hopes that gradually it may be found 
possible to carry out the works there sketched out. The 
rain-fall is small and insufficiiMit to bring crops to maturity, 
so that cultivation is only possible when some form of irri- 
gation can be procured. At present only some 23 per cent, 
of the district is under cultivaidon. The climate and the 
flood irrigation seem to be especially suited to the growth of 
the date palm ; over iO 0,000 i'euiuie date palms exist ; the 
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fruit is a very important item in tlie food of the population, 
and more espeeially of the poorer classes, and the assessment 
on tin* trees yitdds a riispeetahle amount of rev('nue to the 
Government. A very full aeceunt of the tree, whicli is the 
sourcHi of tills revenue, will tu! found in paragraph 27 of 
Chapter 1. of the Settlement Ollieer’s rejiovt. 

3. The district is very thinly popiilatefi, having only 
Th.' popuiutitn Ot the persons to ti>o si]uare mile. Tlie 

jKipulation is mainly MiiliMmiuadan and 
rural, and is composed largtdy of Jats and Hiluchis. Ae- 
cordinc' to the epnsus of IShl, the total imniher of the in- 
liabitants is 33S,()05 ; and of these only lielong to 

the towns; there are no roavns wit It more than 5,0(10 inliahi- 
tants, and onlv six with over 3,000 iiihahitaius. iluham- 
madans mimher 2!)2.17<>. The general eharaerer of the 
peo}do, as described by Mr. O’lhien in paragraph IH, Chap- 
ter I V of his report, is not prepossos-sing. It seems a gene- 
ral rule in the Tiinjab th;it in industry and tlirift IVluhani- 
madaiis are inferior to Hindus, and jiopulatious which in- 
Jiahit tracts near the rivers, to those whieli oemipy the 
higher lands, and particularly those tracts in which .the 
cultivation is largely dependent on well irrigation. The 
cause of tliis dilftn'ence is not far to seek. It liths in the 
varying degrees of exertion required to obtain from the soil 
the means of support. Vheie, as in ilu! .Manjiia, the condi- 
tions are such as to n(!C(’ssital<r great and coustant. labor on 
tlie part of the agricultural populaiimi, there habits of in- 
dustry and thrift are formed, and the ciiai-aeter generallv is 
strengthened ; hut where, as in the »Sailah tracts, tiiese 
lanidilioiis are wanting, tliere the [aipulation is generally 
found to be lazy and improvident. 

If. A full and interesting account of the agriculture of 
Th:-: of tlic the district is given by Mr. O’Jlrien in 

Chapter V of his report, from which it 
appears that 70 per cent, of the whole are;x under cultivation 
is sown with rabbi crops, of which more tlnin three-fourths 
is wheat ; and that of the kharif harvest, the stajile crops 
are cotton, indigo, jowar, bajra and rice. Sugar-cane is also 
grown to some extent in the neighbourhood of to\vu.s. 

Mr. O’Bricn’.s remarks on the present state of the indi- 
go manufacture in paragraph 8 of this chapter de.scrvo the 
careful attention of the Deputy Commissioner and of tlie 
Commissioner of Agriculture; and efforts should be made to 
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indrico the people to exercise greater care in the preparation 
of tljo (lye. 

5. The Settlement Officer’s description of Siiu'an Mai’s 
Vri!vj..ns rfiveiuie aii- I’cvcnue sYstc'iu Will be read with 
iiiinistntH.m. iiitcn'st : it uKiv pcrliaps he shortly 

clianKhcriscd as the liigliest possible development of tlie 
oriental theory of revenue administration, under which the 
])roi!ueers avi^ allowed to retain only so much of the produce 
as is ahsoluteJy necessary for their support, and what is not 
required for this pnr|)ose is appropriat'd hv the Slate. Une 
peculiarity of tin; Uiwiin’s system was, that while making 
no t“ha;)g(' in th«‘ old (“si ahiishi'd rate at wlfieh the mn/isul 
or Stab' share oi tlu' produce had tieen taken, he gradually 
raised ilie revenue by tiie inipo-;it,ioit of a variety'^ of cesses 
whenever eirenmsTama's juslilled the enhaneeineut, and hy 
this proress he eqnaiizial tin' pressure of tlu' demand. 
Anoi her distinctive feature of his sysrem, as ch serihed hv Mr. 
O’lb'ien, was the extent ofdireet otiieitil interference which 
it involved. The State, avhile oxtieting its own I'nii share of 
the prodt.K'e, took care that all who were in any way con* 
nci'teu w ith I he hind should receive the r share also. Ibis 
doulitiess contributi'd to its success, and seenred for it a 
degree of ])0{Hihii i(y w bieb a system so esseut.kaliy oppres- 
sive could not oilu'rwise luivt' obtained. The whole of the 
date crop was t.aken hy the (lovernnu'nt, tsdiiirii ijulcitd 
arrogated to itself riglits of ownership over .‘ill trc' s. Tolls, 
taxes on artizuns, cannds, femah* hutlaioes, sheep .‘ind goats, 
and also transit ;ind town duties, were riirther sources of 
revenue. Hut aithougii the people were Liius di-pri ved of all 
sur|)lus income,, tiiey waire at the same time all'orded all t.he 
assistanee wdiieli they required in order to carry on produc- 
tion. They were treated and managed like cliildren, and 
lienee, when on the introduction of Ifritish rule tlie Govorn- 
Tueiit su{)port w^•is withdrawn, and tluw wairo ielt to manage 
their ow'n affairs, they were at lirst hardly capable of doing 
this even though their burdens bad been very materially 
lightened. The history of our rovmiue administration in 
this district as given by' the Settlement Officer in. paragraphs 
14i and 15, is not one tliat. can be looked back upon with, 
any satisfaction. The first summary settlement, tliongh 
moderate on the w hole w'as unequal in its incidence owing 
to the iiidiscriminato remission of eess<*s wdiich, as explained 
above, bad served to equalize the revenue, and in conse- 
quence of the great fall in prices which followed soon 
after, it completely broke down. 
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Again, wlirn it was rovisiul a few years after, tbo de- 
inaml in two taiisils was unfortunately increased owing to 
the season being unusualiy favorable. 

'rh’sne.v settlement broke down almost at once, and 
was followeil in ISOO by a third snmtnarv seUiomont, by 
wiiieh tlu> demand was very materially lightetU!d. This was 
the iast of tbo sntnmary settlements, and it would, Mr. 
t.)’Hrion tiiiiiks, have workcnl W('ll bad proper attention been 
paid t.<» the anmjal <dearaneo and repairs of the canals, and to 
the elTtan of the- rivers on the lands subject to their action. 

6. '.rhe existing tenures have their origin in the for- 
,j. ^ ^ mer revenue administration. JSroadly 

speaking, the iutrests in the land sub* 
ordinate to those of Government are — 

1. 'J’hos(> of th(‘ sujserior proprietor with a title usually 
based on Itarc original [xjsscssion. 

2. Those of the inferior proprietor, whose titles rest 
ou enltivatiofi and expenditure of capital, and are based un 
permission to settle and cultivate waste land given either by 
the superior proprietors or by the Govortuneut, but eliiefly 
l)V the iatti v. nhieh looked only to tlie inereasti of its rove- 
liue, and wit h this objt'ct claimed a right to dispose of 
Waste lands as it })lease(i. 

•T. Those of the tenants Avhose rights differ in str(mgtli 
according as tliey w(‘re tlut original clearers of the waste or 
net. Tln^ Cviiitrol of tin; i'ultivated lands now ordinarily 
bei'.'ngs to the inferior proprietors ; tiiat of the waste to tlie 
su|)eri()r propriiaors. 'l iu' l ights of: each class an^ based on 
tin; syst ('in of division from the grain iieap, which existed 
under Nai ive rule ; and the share know n as nialisnl, formerly 
taken b\ the Govei’unient, is now the right of i lie person, 
generaliy the inferior proprietor, who pays the Government 
revenue: the distinction of superior and inferior proprietor 
La.s, however, to a great extent, disappeared under our rule, 
except in the Sanawan Talisil. There are other varieties of 
tenures, described by Mr, O’Brien in his Cliapter VI ; but it 
will be observed that the I'oruis into which they tend to fall 
are mouided on the above types, and have reference to the 
corresponding partition of the garin heap. As in mo.st 
districts of the Mooltan Division, the villages are mere 
groups of wells, devoid of any real couiieotiou. 
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7. Cliaptpr VII. of tlie Report, which profe.«8C8 to des- 
Bpmwksori the hipvitv of ciibe tho Settlement, hardly contains 
v'li. oi theroport, sucjli ail {iiurouut of tlio work per- 
formed durioi' the oporatioii-s known by this cf)mprehensive 
t(‘rrn as is required by rules u ruler the Land Revenue Acts 
( 'V. The brevity of this part of Mr. O’Brien’s report is out 
of proportion to the fulness of the earlier parts ; the account 
of the assessment is specially meagre, although the rule on 
the subject distinctly states that such portions of the assess- 
ment reports as tire likely to lx* useful for future reference 
shall be incorporated in tlie tiiial re[)ort. 


8. The cost of the settlement operations, wliich lasted 
about seven years, is stated at ; — 


Cost of fclie settlemerit. 


Rs. 


From Imperial Ptincls 



3,97,450 

,, Settlement fees 




2,7 1,3 IS 

Total 

the n'sult of the ro^assessineat is };iven by 

Mr. 

6,71,768 

O’Brien ; 

folluw.s : — • 

Old Rfvenve 

New 

itfrrnue. 

Lniul Ucvoiiue 

Hs. 


Its. 

5,!l4.46S 


•SI 


33,333 

Dales 

11,0 03 


19,236 

Total 

5,51,096 


5,77,0S2 


Adding to the new revenue the amount for which the 
Government raklis are leased, tlic Settlcmeut Ollicer states 
the result of tlie settlement to he an increase of Ks, 32,086, 
or about 6 per cent.; owing to the very large amount of the 
jama whicii is iiuctuatiug, the total demand under the 
new settlement will of course constantly var 3 ^ 

9. The settlement operation included the formation 
Oiiof feaiiireg of tho eel- of a rccoi’il of rights and the re-assess- 

ment of the district. The marked 
features of the settlement w'ere — 

(I). — The revision of the rakh demarcation. 

(II.) —The placing the riverain tracts under a fluctuat* 
ing system of assessment. 
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(III) . — The arrangements made for the future man- 

agement of tlie eanals and the more complete 
organisation of tlie chher system. 

(IV) . — The arrangements made for the future relief 

of estates in case of tlie failure of canal irriga- 
tion. 


The changes of system made under these headings will 
now be briefly referred to in the above order. 

10. The revision of the rakh demarcations which had 
TbofPviflu.noftho rakb becii made on paper in ISOl, and on 
Uema vcHtions. ground ill 1 S09, resulted in a dimi- 

nution of the rakh area from over 970,000 to 311, bol 
acres. The are.as which were restored to the people have 
heeu included in the village estates, and assessed ;it a 
demand fixed lor the term of settl(3ment ; the grazing in the 
rakhs which have been retained is let on lease, .and rules 
under Section 48 of the Puniah Laws Act for tlie manage- 
ment of tlie rtikhs under the Deputy Commissioner Avere 
published in the Punjab Gazette of 30th March 1882, and 
these rules again have heeu supjdernented by administra- 
tive insfruerioiis which were published in this olliee Circular 
22 of 25lli April 1882. 'fho change from the old system 
under whieli ttie payments of the villages for grazing 
depended ii])on the accident of the village containing land 
which had been demareahvl as rtikh, to the present system 
under which each village is in the first place assessed accord- 
ing to tlie grazing land which it })osse^^ses, and only p.ays 
an addition to this assessment, if it aidually sends its cattle 
to the Government rakhs, (‘annot. fail to he benelicial ; and 
according to the table before given, the gr.-izing revenue, 
including the income from leasing the rakhs, is now greater 
than under the old arrangements. 


■ 11. The necessity for placing the riverain lands under 

The pl«c:i,.R ll>e revenno SVSteUl of Uuctuating asSeSSIUCnt, 

lamis under a iiiifriuaruig;^ uiid tile ch.aracter of tlio systcm which 
system oi !isbo>siMeu I has hceu introduced, are clearly ex- 

plained in paragraphs 7 and 8 of the Settlement Ooramis- 
siouer’s review. Briefly stated, the necessity for the system 
arises from the fact that in these tracts the ability of the 
cultivator to crop the hand depends not on his own will, 
hut on the capricious action of the two mighty river.s, 
which wash tlie sides of the district ; and the system intro- 
duced is one in which the land cultivated each year is 
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assessf^cl at rafos wliicli vary according to the nature and the 
moile of irrigation. On the Chenah, above its junction 
Avith the Sutlej, the wells have a fixed assessment; hut 
tiuoughout the rest of the district the whole of the tract 
subject to tlie action of the rivers is annually re-as.scssed. 
The assessments when made are sanctioned by the 
Commissioner, and tlien reported to this etfice, where tho 
stateimuits are examined and ths results recorded in a 
ri'gister. The results so recorded For the three years IbTO-SO, 
]8bO-81 and 1881-82 are as follows : — 
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The results of the system, it will be seen, are financially 
favorable, and the system is reported to be popular among 
the people. But, as Mr. O’Brien pointed out in his Reveime 
Report for 18S -8'2, it entails extremely heavy work on tlie 
Tahsfldars ; tln'se at present are efllcient, but one inefliciout 
man would do mmdi towards ruining tlie settlement. Tlie 
Kdnungo e.stablishmenr. has recently been temporarily 
strengthened in order to facilitate the necessary supervision 
of the annual measurement, and the Commissioner of Set- 
tletnents and Agriculture will shortly submit proposals for 
the permanent revision of this establishment. 

12. The main principles of the assessment of the lands 
The of the dependent on canal irrigation have 

canal irrigated lands. 

(i) . — To given fi.xed nsses-sment to all lands irrigated from 

canals at the time of settlement. 

(ii) . — To arrange for due remissions of part or of tlie 

whole of this demand in case of the failure of 
canal irrigation. 

(iii) . — To provide for the levy of a liirht Acreage rate 

fixed at six annas in Sinanwdn and at eigltt 
atinns on tlie other two tahsiU where canal 
inie-jition is extended to wells and jiattfs not 
so irrigatc’d at tlie time of settlement. 

(iv) .— To arrange for the crediting to the Canal 

Department of a due proportion of the fixed 
Land revenue assessed on the canal lands ; 
the proportions fixed upon were two thirds 
of the assessment of lauds watered from 
canals, assisted by wells, and the whole of 
the assessment of lands watered from canals 
alone. 

Major Waco in bi.s review gives full information as 
to the measures which have been taken with reference 
to the above arrangements. The letter from Secretary to 
Government winch sanctioned the extension to MuzalTargarh 
of the Moultan rules for remission of canal revenue is No. 
881 of 12tU August 1881, and the Commissioner of 
Mooltan in his hi o. 161, dated 14th February 1883, reported 
that the rules had been duly promulgated. Major Waoe 
writes that an engagement has been taken from the owners 
of the villages ooncerued accepting these rules as one of the 
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conditions of the sottlement. ; but from the correspondence 
wit h the Commissioner of the Division this does not seem to 
be the case; and it will he advisable that the Government 
in sanctioning the assessments should expressly note that this 
sanction is given subject to the ohservanco of these rnh^s 
for remissions. The rules themselves, and full instructions 
for the working of the system, were published in this offieo 
Circular No, dl), dated lilsr. August 1882. They have been 
careruliy eX[)laiued to the people concerned through tlie 
Tahsildslrs and Extra Assist ajit Commissioner Gholani 
Murtaza, Kh6n, aiul copies of them have been placed with 
the settlement records of all canal-irrigated *villages. 

Hitherto no remissions have been given under these 
rules. The assessment on new canal irrigation aiuoiintod to 
Ks, 1,513 in 1880-81 and Rs. 1,873 in 1S81-S2 ; these 
amounts are treated as wat(U’-ad vantage revcuui*, and are 
credited to tin! canals in addition to the share of th<> fix<5il 
reveniu' for wliich credit is given, and wliich amounts to 
}ls. 2,27,520. The groat advantage of this new sy'^rem is, 
that if in future the (finals are badly luauaged, the fact will 
be promptly brought to the notice of Gov(?rnmeiit by the 
falling-otf in its revcniu', atul relief will be given to those 
wiiosnlTer from the misnianagement. 

13. Draft rules for tin? future working of the chher 

,, system in jMuzalTarg irli, which is snlli- 

The <'///«;/• systou). ■ l Ml- l i- o 

ciently doscrihed in paragraphs 7, 8, 
and 9 of Cliapter VII of tlie report, and in paragraph 12 of 
Major Wacc’s review, W(;re submitf<>d to Govenimciit by 
this olHce letter No. 713 of 20tb J uly 1882, and are still 
under consideration. 'I’ho rules arc based on those which 
were framed for the Mooli an District. As the obligatory 
force of the rules rests upon an entry in the setthunent 
records, it will he necessary that the rules should be foi niaUy 
approved and promulgated before the sanction of Govern- 
ment is giv^en to the tenders of engagement for the land 
revenue and to the settlement records, and that the observ- 
ance of these rules should he one of the conditions on which 
the assessment is sanctioned. One important point which 
is still under discussion relates to the qiuistion whether the 
Executive Engineer in making the annual distribution of 
chhei’s is to use, as the basis of that distribution, tlie area 
irrigated in the preceding j'car, or whether it will bo possible 
for him to ascertain tVie areas of the current year’s irrigation 
in time for him to use these as his basis. 
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Tbe rules as now drafted defined strietly the objects on 
whieli the Zav-i-uaglia Fund sliall he ex]>endod, and express- 
ly state that it .shall not be (unployerl iu making new canals 
or exteii.sious of existing canals; the object of this pro- 
vision is to restrict the expenditure from the fund to its 
legitimate piir[)os(!, the performance by hired labour of work 
■which tlie absentees would, if present, have been bound to 
execute. 


14. Major AVacc in paragraph 13 of his review has con- 
TI,. iuinv,.,, veuieutly snpplemimted Mr. O’Brien’s 


ll'.o (.'‘ariiil iMlict'.r tu.d 1) 
j.iuty ('ouiinissioiior. 


brief reference to the a})poiiituient of 
the Exeeul.ive Engineer to the ehargo 
of the canals. Since his review' was written then; has been 
.some further eorres[)ondeuce on the (jue.stiojv of tJie relation 


of the MnzalTargarh Canal and District Authorities, Mte 
result of wliitdi will appear from the fellowing extract from 
paragraph 2 of letter from Junior Secretary to Coverurueut, 
to the Junior Setu'et.-uy to Government, Fnhlie Works 
Department, Irrigation Branch, No. (M — 1150, dated 25tli 
September 18.S2 : — ‘‘ llis Honor agrees with you .and the Fi- 
nancial Comn»issit)ner that it is not necessary to siihordinnto 
tlie Exocutivu Engineer to tht; Deputy Commissioner to a 
greater extent than is required by the ‘ehher ’ rules and in 
their proposed relations as regards the revenue management 
of tin; canals. H(i also agrees tliat for the jtresent the 
Executive Engineer has enough to do witl: the canals alone 
without flistrict and Proviiieial works. This question should 
be brought up again at some future date for iMconsideration. 
The Zar-i-nagba Fund sliould, as proposed, be made over to 
the Canal Department for mauagemi;nt and exp{;ndinn’e.” 
At the same time it was proposed to adopt a more elastic 
system of financial control over exjrenditnro from the Zar-i- 
Ufigha Evind than that prescribed by the Public Works 
Code ; but it is not known whethor this question has been 
disposed of or not. Major Waee show^s that the transfer of 
the canals to professional care lias had a more satisfactory 
effect on their state, and it is to be earnestly desired that 
tbe experiment which has thus been made in Muzaffargarh 
tn<ay be sufficiently successful to justify its extension in tbe 
same, or iu a modified form, to other districts similarly 
circumstanced. 


15. Tbe remarks made by Major Wace in paragraph 
Ociicvai results of the 15 of bis rcvicw Very accurately sura 
Settlement. up the results of tbe settlement. Mr. 
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O’Brien was tinnhlo, owing to defects in the prcTious rerenno 
inanag<’iuent, of llui disfrict, to secure for Crovenaneivt ajiy 
ijiatevial increase of tlie nweiiue, but he has placed the 
future revenue admiiiistration of the district on a sound 
basis, and it may he eoulidently lioped that undei’ tiie pre- 
sei\t settlement tiie district will make marked jn-ogress, and 
that when the time for re-asscssmeiit comes round, the (iov- 
ernment will be able to claim a substantial enbaucement of 
revenue. 


16. The term of settlement was fixed at 20 years by 
paragrapb 8 of Seeretarv to Govern- 

Term of soUlr.'im^nt . ^ ! ? i i.* v*- t o i 

iHciit s Hitter iSo. J)0o, aatecl 18cli 
August 1881, wlien passing orders on. the llevenue Hate 
lleport of the MuzalVargavb Talisil. 


17. 


lustnlinents. 


Tluu'e is a mistake in paragraph 19 of chapter Vlf 
of the report. The kharif instalments 
as saruuioued are — 


Tahsil Alipur — loth December, loth January, l.Oth 
February. 

Tahsil Muzaffargarh — 1st December, 1st January, 1st 
Fohniary. 

Tahsil Saiiaow.an — IStli December, loth January. 

This has lieen pointed out to the Commissioner of 
Mooltan, and the general qm'stioii of the revenue instal- 
ments thruaghouc the Province is now uiidcu’ eonsiderution 
in eommiuu(!atiou with the Comiuissioner of Seitlemeuts 
and Agriculture. 


18. The sanction of His Honor tlio Lieutermnt- 
siid to the Devej’nor is required under Stmtion 18 


Sun Cl ion 
nssP-i^O'p.nt. Miul. Vo the rcc'.'ul 
of 


JL 

of the Land Revenue Act, 1871, to the 
record of rights and to the assessments ; 
and the sanction to the a.ssessments should he made fton- 
ditional on the revenue-payers eoiisenting to such rules for 
the working of the chher system as the Government may 
from lime to time promulgate, and on their acce[)ting the 
revised rules for rcraissiou of revenue in case of the failure 
of canal iti*igutioii, to which reference has been made in 
paragraph 12. 


19. The 

Remarks ou Officers, 


Ofliciating Financial Commissioner desires 
mo to add, in conclusion, that ho entirely 
endorses tlie praise given to the Settle- 
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rnenf; Officer’s work bv tlie Settlement Commissioner, and 
be trusts that the acknowledgments of Covcirnment will be 
conveyed to Mr. O’Brieu and to those of his suboi'dinates 
who liavu been selected for commendation by Major Waee. 
The V('port herewith forwarded is a most intei'csting one, 
and is evidently the result of much careful observation and 
researeh into tlie physical geograpViy and former piditieal 
and ti.Hcal history of the tract of country iiomprised within 
tlie limits of tlic distri<d. It also contains very full details 
of tlic social life of the people, and its only defect is the ojio 
already noticed, the meagrencss of the sectioi\ devoted to 
describing the operations of the settlement itself. 


No. 340, (lilted Ka^nuii, ^nd Dfx’eml'Cr 188*2. 


From — Mn.j(ir E. (1. Wack. oj' Seiilomentr; and AtrricidtiiTO, riinjnh, 

To — Tl'.e nil If S«,'C‘!viin’v io ( ■(.•mmi-sioiier, Punjiib. 

1 HAVE the hoiua* to forwunl the Final Report on the recent 
Rcttlemeiit oporntioort in the MuzaiTMt'^arh District by Mr. Iv O’Dritni, 
C. R., Sett lenient Oilieer. The re])i;rt reached me on the 5i9th April 
18«SI, and was sent to the ("entral Jail Press to be printed on tlie 5th 
August 1S81. It was not till the 28rd Nuvernbei* that 1 received back 
Ibe last jioi'tion ol: tlie report from the Press. 

2, d'ho operati<ins now reported were commenced in May liS73. 

Omrso foid (iinjiii' n of M eiisiireiiients wtoo coinplete<l in t wo yours, i.e.^ 
Chaptor VII, byJunei<S75. Tlie I st tahsil i>8s(^ssnieut rcjiort 
l>aifi;.;raijh 1. snbinitti'd in February 1(S77, and tb<.‘ last 

in July I'ST'S. The orders on (he lust report wore not received rill Sep- 
tember 18? ‘d, and those nu the previous reports lind licen simiiurly 
delayed. Operutifins wore com[deted in July J<S(S0, 7[ years after they 
were commenced, Put at least 15 months of tliis duration was iraUv^ed 
by the delay whicli occnrreil in the is.snc of orders on the assessment 
re])orts. The settlement was super vi.so»l ]>y Mr. Lyall, as Setriement 
Commissi«)n(‘r, up to January 1871), and for tin* remaining* IS months 
by myself ; Mr. Lyall has c*onse<|nontly a much more intimate know- 
ledire of the character of the work and ijf the district than 1 have. 


3. The report is replete with valuable local information, to attempt 

,, , , p *1 o . i to eonden.so which in this review would serve 

Contents of the Report. ... rv i ..i • » » i i • 

no uscrul purpose. ooth thus i>ook and his 

valuable work on the Mofiltani lanoruao-e evidence in what a real sense 

Mr. O^Brien lived among tlie people ; and be has in these two works 

made it compiirativoly easy f(»r subsequent olHcers to acquire an intimate 

knowledge of the district. Ciiaptcr I describes the physical geography 

and natural idstory of the district, and also gives a very detailed acianint 

of the canals. Chapter II de.scribes its history anterior to British rule, 

so far as this i.s known. Chapters III and IV give uu aecount of its 

population, tlieir habits, religion, and language. Ciiaptcr V describes 

tho agriculture uud other iudustries^ but the latter are very uuimportaut* 
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Chapter VI (leseribef; tlie revoniie systems winch preeeckid onr own, 
the sinnrn:iry settlcmenis and the lot:a! tenures. Mr. O’Ftrien^s remarks 
c)i» the Sikh revenue system evidence imich care, and will l)e read with 
int<‘rcst. The tenures also are desfu-ihed with as much exact (dearm^s.s 
as hrevity. The only adverse criticism which oaii ho made on the report 
relates to the unusual hn?vity of the Vllth Chapter, iu which the 
settlement operations and assessments are described. 

4. So far as I could judge, the measurements were good. The 
Menstu'ciTWMils ari'I reoord:^ record of rights lias hecn very well pul: together, 

ot ric.ht>, pjira^naplia 2, 11 and tile Volumes are neatly written. Iu 
and in of Cimpior Vil. particular the detailed history of each well or 

jnifti has been very clearly des(‘ril)ed under the .st'stein cxjihiincd iu 
paragraph 14 of Chajiter Vll. The only shortcoming [ noticed is that 
the shares liavo been unnecessarily amplified and reliued ; the result 
being that tlie record does not state each owner\s share in the terms in 
which he would himself dc.seribe it. Mr. OHh*ien would have eorrcctcd 
this had it been in his power; hut there were some liifhcullies involved, 
and he did not see how to meet these until it was too late to correct the 
rcc'ord. The administration papers and the records of customs are very 
well put together. 

5. The faults in the previous very rough demarcation of the rakhs 

,, , were <‘orrcctcd by the Sett lement Olficcr with 

Revision of tivo r«Kh do- . . ^ i i* i i i i i 

infiicMtionnniltirninvcnne, much care, and a. ri‘Cor(l ol cacli rakli lias, been 

])rtr.'if:rn]»h 22 of (Muipier ]. drawn up. The remarks in paragrufdi 22 o£ 
an<l ^^Miasmiphs 0 of Cluijitcr I. pointing out the ditTcremai Ixdweeu 
^ • tlujse raklis and those of the Mo(dfan District 

deserve attention ; especially wlum eouipared with jiara. 5 of his Chapter 
VII. IVior to these operathms, the tirni was assuiried tr» be du (3 mainly 
from rakh lands, and was assessed from year to year. The assumpLiuu 
was incorrect, and the system of assessment was ill-sniled to the local 
circurnslam es. 'J'he grazing revonue due from the waste of each village 
lias now been settled at a fixed charge for tin* term of settlement, and 
tlie rakhs are leased separately. The introduction of the new system has 
caused no loss t;* (joveniment ; but of the grazing revenue now ]>aid 
about eighth-ninths is eontribnted by the village waste, and only one- 
ninth by the rakhs. The change of system must have given great 
relief both to the people and to the (jovernment Uevenue Ollicers. The 
rules for the management of the rakhs referred to in para. 4 of 
Chapter VII. were issued in the Government's Notitication No. 94 dated 
21 St March 1882, and a copy is enclosed with this letter in order that it 
may be added to the appendices of the report. 

6. The first summary settlement appears to have fixed the revenue 

The past fiscal liistory of three-fourths of the Sikh eullec- 

the district under British tions (ve<;koning not otdy the reduction iu tlio 
1-7 CMU ma/i.swZ, but also the abolition of cesses). By 

aras. o apter demand had been further reduced a 

seventli in Muzaffargarh and a fourth in the 
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othor two iahsils. That is to say, l>y 1801, the State had redneed its 
demiind to al)out 60 rupees t'\)r every 100, that the Sikh (joveruinent 


levied up to 1845. 
P«ra. 1 of (-haiflei’ I. 


The re-assessuieiit now reported has incroased this 
(leniantl hy four per cent. That this slu»uld be 
the result of over dO years of British rule in a 


fine alluvial district, posscssin<^ unlimited facilities for irrii^ation of 
which only a fourtii is cultivated, ami in wliicli tlie oulturahle waste 
available for <uihivution (I do not count the rakhs) i« twice the area of 
the present cultivation, is very stroniX evidence of the practical failiiro 
of our revenue adiniuistrnt ion in this district up to the date of Mr. 


(’h:)[itor Vn. 21 ; 

also p:ift. S of sain»' Chn,|>- 
tor, ind para. 10 oC Cliap- 


O^Brian^s operations. There had been no in- 
crease of (uiltivaliou, the canals which were in 
fair <irder in 1847, and on whiidi at lenst two- 


ter VI . 


fiftiis of the revenue depends, steadily decreased 


in irrifratino* efficiency, and ahuscs (»£ all kinds load abounded in tlie 
e«>lleet ion of the revenue. Mr. OMlrien's efforts towards the correction 


of these results have been mainly applied in two directions. He has 
relieved from the system of fixed assessment those alluvial lands which 
were so exposed to or dependent on ilie river floods, that, tlu^ conditions 
of their cultivation were inse<*ure and beyond the control of tin* cultiva- 
tor; and he has established a system of canal management, which will 
secure the jiroper nianagement of these canals in tiie future, and also 
due relief to the cultivators when the canal water fails them. 


The 

2J 

i.aiitini 


7. 


I will first doal with the assessmont. The whole Indus bet in all 


ussci’^siiicfit pn.r;is. 

,)' Clroiier Vil . 

, ])Un;fd :in<l(;r l\uc- 

0Ml« 


three tuhsils has l)een ])1 iicih 1 under a (Inctuatinw 
assessment ; also the whole Ohenali hei. below 
the jniiet.ion of the (Iheiuib with the Sutlej. 
Ni>rtii of (hat iioiiit the bet wells have a fixed 


assessment, hut the sail til) lands of the bet arc iissesseii annually. The 
object of this Uuctnctins>- or annual assessment is this. IJ nder the expired 
Kettlmnent the assessment was substantially on the bet hind in its eultura- 
ble asnoct ; that is to sav, it was as-iimed that, if tlie land was enlturabie 
it would be eultivated. The lands of each village fell rovi-rhly into two 
elnsses, (i)— those wiiieh were enlturabie or cultivated at the liine when the 
settlement was made, and these had a fixed assessment, to wliieh tlie 
owners were rio-idly held so lon<? as by river act ion toe land was not made 
permanently nneiilturable ; (ii)--lauds newly formed by the river or made 
Lltuvahle by alluvial deposit after date of settlement, and these were 
•isse'^sed a» soon as they became culturahln at the avera-re rate of the 
fixed 'isse<smeut on the 1st class. Tlie fault of the system was, that it 
m’ade the assesment depend on the apparent quality of the soil : and 
assumed that its cultivation was at the command of tlie cultivator in the 
same dem-ee as in the case of lands not exposed to Hoods, whereas m 
truth the power of the owners to cultivate it depended in a very minor 
de<sree on themselves, and mainly on the action of the floods j which action 

exti'uded with similarly capricious results over the whole alluvial ttiat 
they inundated. The new system of assessment is based on the recoin i- 
tiou of flict that such land as is exposed to the annually recurring: action 
of the Indus and Cheiiab Hoods, is not really under the command of 
the cultivator ; when the action of the Hoods is favorable, he can culti- 
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vato and can pay revenue accordinufly. Wlien he docs not cultivafe, it 
is iisnally clue to the unfavorable character of the floods; and to enforce 
a claim tVjr r(?venno under such cireumstan<*cs is 0})pos(?d to the fund- 
anienlal principles of our revtoiuo administratio!i. The rates fixed for 
sailcib cultivation in these lands vary from iJSi and 17 annas on tho 
Chonabj, to 15, 14, and Id annas on the Indus. The (7hc‘nab rates aro 

rmndi the same as those of the Mooltan District, 
'^riie Indus rates are much the same, or but 
,sli;rbtly bio'hcr than thot^e recently a|>plied in 
like circumstances in tho Dcua Ismail Khan 
District. In the numerous cases in wliich those sailah lands arc assist- 
ed by wells or jiiallars, an additional rate is cdiari^-ed of Rs. 1) per well 

on tho (31101101) and Rs. 8 and G on the Indus* 
( linptcr J., paia. l.J. These well rates aro (a]nivalont to an enhance- 
ment of the sailah rate by 5 and (» annas, so tlftit the noU result on 
these sailah lands assistx^d liy wells, is much the same as in dhan^ 

Jhai.K Keport, p.-irfv. 18i!. l.eeii cliiir^r^l fVotu *20 to 22 

annas per acre. In the Rhakkar 1'ab.sil of 
Dora Ismail Khan also such lands have been charged 20 annas per 
acre. 


Dora TsinM.il Klmii Sottle- 
rnent licport, paras. I8<i, 
404 and 400. 


8. The whole cultivated avoa under (hictuating* nssossmont isnhout 
1 2(), 000 acres, and it oontrihiites over a fonrtli 
Cross result of iltc Hue- of tlie revenue of tho district. 4'ho Settle- 
tuiuiii;: ass cs>iii (.utt. meiit OHicer shows that this moasuro has already 

(harder 1.. ])foa. H, increased the revenue of the sailab lands by 
Chapter VIL. para iJi'i, nearly Ks. 1 5,(100, or oiio-teiith. Audi believe 

that tlio annual ro}»erts sh(»\v that the system is 
worked with ease and is appreciated erjually by tho Rovemio ()fli(*er3 
anti !;y the land owners; and that the revenue assessed under it is 
collected with greater ease than that of any other {lart of tho distriet. 
It would he nothing less than a calamity, if for lack of supervision, a 
Fvstom so W(dl adjusted to ibe j>hysical circumstancos of those sailab 
tracts were to fall into confusion ami be discredited. 


9. In the rest of the district the system of fixed asses.srnents, has 
Tire fixed asBosHmeut of beoTi continued, it being assumed that the 
tho disiiict. canals would in future bo properly engineered 

and managed. Looking only to tho past, this was no doubt a bold 
assumption to make; but as I shall show later on we had grounds for 
believing this. Lands irrigated by wells alone or by canals alone have 
been assessed at from 15 to 20 annas jier acre, and when assisted by 
I'ara 11 of Settle- agencies at from 19 to 28 annas. These 

tnoni ComniiBiioner ’b rates seem to me on the whole rather above 
No. *231, (iatod 14th Sep- below those recently assessed in the 

MomL Jeor'S adjacent tracts of the Mooltan District, 

port. 
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10. The share of the fixed revenue to he credited in future to the 
Canals is — 


Share of the fixed 
re veil ne to be credited in 
future to the can m I s. 

Para. 11 of (’hnptor 
Vir,. an<l Scitleim iil Coiu- 
niissioncr’s Xo. 7fi, dated 
^ 1882. to Settle- 

jiioiit Sirrctary lol’iiianeial 
Coiiiinissicmiir. 

SeiM-efary to (.JovernnieTifc 
Punjab’s No. £>0*1, dajed 
38th Augutt 1881. 


Tiihsil. 

Amount, 


Rs. 

San a wan 

51.549 

! Muzaffargarh 

1,2].74G 

Alipur 


Total 

2,£7,5i;0 


In addition to this, land newly corniiii^ under irriopation will he 
char<^ed 6 annas per acre itt Talisil Sanawan, and S annas jier aero 
throti'^liunt the rest of the district. (This decision has heen arrived at 
since the Settlement Ollieer wrote tlie last part (»f {)ani. 11 of liis 
Chapter VII.) The H annas cliaro*c on new irrigation will not; he fixed 
revenue, but will lliictiiate (^ach year according to the area of that 
irrigation. 


11. But though the canal roveuue duo from 1an»lr. irrigated at 
the time oF settlement has heen fixed for tlie 
term of the new settlement, as was the case 
under the settlement that iuis exj-ired, arrango- 
ineiiis liavi* been made witii the ohje(.‘t of se(;ur- 
ing af](Mjuate relief to tlie land owners in cases 
of <,*oniplet' failure of a canal or successive 
partial fail ires of a, severe kind. It was one of 
the main faults of the expired settlement, and 
a eanse of severe pressure of revenue during its 
currency, promoting illicit practices in its collec- 
tion, and demoralising the land owners from 
wlnmi the canal revenue was due, that no 
provision had heen made for necessary adjustments of this nature. Tn 
the Mooltan vsettlerncnt just concluded, the Settlement Officer deckled 
for each holding the extreme limit of revenue remissible on such 
grounds. But in Muzaffargarh the same object has been secured by 
an entry in the administration paper of each village. The entry pro- 
vides a maximum limit to he applied to the holdings of each village. 
This limit usually is (i) for lauds dopciulent wholly on canal irrigation, 
the whole revenue ; (ii) for lands irrigated both by wells and canals, 
usually \ the revenue ; hut (iii) in special villages jj or i, according 
as the wells happen to he peculiarly dependent on the assistance of 
the canals or ooinparatively independent of such assistance. 


<.-oiuliHoTis pr()vi«lo(l f<.)r 
ilie I’uujissioii <»♦' ci^nal 
in fli<> of the 
failure of tbe canals. 

Para, II of ChaT)ter 
VII., also Sell lemon’ Serre- 
tary to Kin;inci-il (’ommi.s- 
Bionor's No. 725, dated 1 lili 
January ISSl h) 1 he. add ress 
<d' the Secretary to Oovern- 
ment, Pun jab, and Secret ary 
to Government’s i’oply 
JNo. 881, dated J2th Augu.'it 
1881. 


Detailed rales defining the circumstances under which such remis- 
aions will be allowed— tbe same as sanctioned for the Mooltan District— 
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and not. tln.ni if tlic r<‘ ve- 
nue is very 


have beoii incorporated in the Settlement Record ; and an engagement 
has been taken from t.Iie owners of each vilhiLCO concerned accepting 
these rules as one of the conditions of the Settlement. The rules are 
as follows : — 

I — No remissions should ordinarily bo allowed eillicr for total 

I. -LandHussessedbelovr O'’ failure or canal water when the total 

rjitcp. assessment (iixod and remissible) or the well or 

rumisyion, piiMi is iiuich below rates. For it will bo consi- 

dered that the assessment of the holding shows that allowanco for such 
failur(‘s has heon made in tiio assessment. The only exception to this 
rule will be when a severe failure, resulting in largo (liininuiion of culti- 
vation or groat loss ot crop, occurs for several 
t xropt 111 cjise of coiui- consecutive years, Tlie Deputy Commissioner 
nu/ms lai aic, grant some remission if ho thinlvKS the 

assessment, though much below rates, has become temporarily oppres- 
sive ovving to the continuous failure. But if the assessment is not 

merely much below rates, but is exceedingly 
and no! ibni ^ revo- tridiug in amount, then no remission 

nue i.s M.iy i.- - should be allowed under any circumstances.'’^ 

fj.rplanation , — The total assessment of a holding will be held to be 
below rates if the sanctioned revenue rates of 

Explanation of assessed eirele (canal and well, or canal alone, as the 

below nUot./' i r w i 

case maybe) when applied to the average annual 
cultivated <area, as aseertainc<l by the Settlement measurements and sub- 
sc(|ueat girdawuries, give a product aliova) such total assessment, 

II — No remissicM should be allowed if it ajipear that the appli- 

„ .... , cant has inlentionally failed to take water and 

No TC’iiis..ion it oanal n* i n p 

w.iii‘ 1 * is Mpplied lo scni.j to cultivatt^ the Weil or ]>iitti in question, for 

}j<.»idiij.f/s tc» thu ut'gltiot uf tbo purpose of iiiirreasing the cullivalioii of 

other wells or patlis in vviiicli ho is interested/' 

IIL — As it is difficult to distinguish irrigation or rnoi.sterung by 
All riv’or tJooil nn'l .Irain- ‘''vor or ‘'ioo (Irainng.j Hoods I'rotn irnsiutiou by 
irnjj ;o ion to be held Canal watcr, all bucli moistening whictli has 
to bo ojvoul inis^ttiun. benefited a well or putti will be counted as 

canal irrigaiion in dealing with claims to remission.'’ 

IV. — -When the total as.sossment of a well or patti is up to, or 
but little below, the canal and well, or cfcnal 

II. — Land^ assessed at alone, revenue rates of the circle, the following 

r« VCD lie rates. i n i ® 

rules will apply : — 

‘^(1). — If nocauiil-wator is received during the .season, or if 

tlie crops sown are entirely 
Total failure entifdos to ceasing to 

ooiiipi.(?tc 

flow, a remission should bo 
granted, provided, of course, that rules 11 and 111 do 
not apply. 

(2). — If, however, the failure is only partial, that is, if sorao 
Purtiiil failure dees not no- canaUwater is received during 
ooss^iriiy entitle to any rcmis- the season and some crop.s are 

grown with its aid, no remiK- 


ll.-Land'^ 
r« VCD lie rates. 


assessed 


Total failure entiEos to 
ooiiipl.(?tc re-missioQ. 


Partial failure dt»es not no- 
oess^iriiy entitle to any rcmis- 
isicii, 
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gion sliould be allowed merely because tbe supply bas 
been below the avera/je; for the revcjuie rales were so 
I'itched as to allow for a cotisiilerable decree of fluctua- 
tion in amount of canal- water received. 

(3),— Some remission should, liowever, l)e allowed if tbe partial 

failure is botli severe and con- 
unl03sif is continuous mid tinuous, that is, if in two or 
causes much oil ury. • 

more consecutive years the 

supply of water is so scanty and inopportune as to cause 
much injury either by dirninisliincf the area of cultivation, 
er by |>r<*ventin^ the cultivation of the usual proportion 
of the superior crops, or by causing* part of the crops sown 
to dry up/^ 

When framing theso rules, the Financial Commissioner observed 
that he considered it necessary strictly to define and limit tlio power of 
Deputy o in mi.'ssi oners to grant remission-s. The lixcal contract for the 
(jovernmenl Revenue is of a liheral character, and it should nut ho 
lomittcd on light grounds, lint within the limit atioiis slatted in the 
ruies the Financial Coininissicncr said that he wished to roly (>n tlie dis- 
cretion of tint 13cputv Commissioner and to entfourage him to use lliat 
(liscnjtioii freely. I’licre can be no doubt that these rules, woile sufii(d- 
eutly securing the State against ill-fnundcd claims, will provide sufii- 
I'icut vidief in tbe case of canal failure's. And situated as tiie MuzalTar- 
garb canals are, it would be unreasonable to expect that no such 
failures shall occur, oven under the best engineering management. 

Tbe Canal Revoiuio above rcAared to occupies the same posi- 
tion as the owner'^svalc described in Sections 
37 and 38 of the iNorlheni Jndia Canal and 
Drainage ifet ; tliat is to say, it is not - in its 
b.islory jrnd present position so much a charge 
for the water as an assessment of Govern- 
ment's share of tl )0 iinncased rent arising from ibe irrigation of the 
land. o o< cupicr'’8 rate has over bc(Mi levied f)U these canals, mainly 
Jio doubt because tIu'V owe tlicir existence to llie co-Oi'Craliois of tlio 
local ruler and of ibe irrigators; and have always bc<m maiiitaiue<l 
by a Conti uuaiK'e of that co-operation. It is prol)ably nut the case tliat 
they were constructed without a eonsideral)!© expenditure, or otherwise 
th^n under the direction and control of tlie local ruler; ou tbe other 

Settle, nont Secretary Ki- tlic. digging was done mait.ly by the irri- 

nancial Comniissioncr's No. gators, and the necessary atinual repairs have 
S22(J, 1st May 18711. to always hccu provided under the same system, 
c;omruis.<iuiicr reason the following entry has been 

made in the Administration paper of every 
village irrigated by these canals ; — 

Whereas Government has not introduced into this district the 
Chher and ZaT.Und.jlia. oceupicr^s rate laid down in Section 

8(5 of the Canal Act, we on our part engage to 
innintnin the custom hitherto in force, under which the canals are cleared 
out every year l)y chher labor. And we agree that tbe number of days, 
ch^er abor supplied by us shall be assessed according to' the area irri- 


Thu svutvTri of 
the cajiuls auiiiioliy ))y 
cljVicr or siadiitc l.h'or. 
(Mi.'iptcr Vn, par;»^oa[:'lia 
7.y. 



gated. Persons who fail to supply the chher labor thus demanded will 
pay a rush zar-i-nngha, the amount of which will be fixed by the Go- 
vernment's rules under tlie Canal Act/^ 


The entry was made without waiting for the sanction of Govern - 
Settlement Sefr<‘t iiry Fi- merit, as Goveumment has decid. d to maintain 
(vnmjiiissinii.n’s iSTo. thi-^ chher custom, and as it is a Settlement 
640(5, July Ollicer^s duty to si^e rlnit essential arrangements 

of this nature, expressing pre-established custom, are iinrorporated in 
the Settlement Rernu’d. Jhit. sin(?c the entry was made it fias been pro- 
posed to draw up detailed rules for th<^ supply of 
elihcr labor, of tlK3 sano nature as tliose sanc- 
tioned for the Mooltan District, and, Following 
tlie precedent of tliat district, to iiicor|>(U'aie 
these rules in the Settlement llec^u'd. I have 


Sotrre t. ary ( » i) vorr n n t 
Pimjnb’s No. tlnti'd .'iUi 
Jiily 18S1, to Joirjt-St^orn- 
tary (Jovttrnm 'Tit, Cunjab, 
Public Works Department, 
Jrrij^atioii Uriinch. 


nob been informed what final decision has been arrived at on iho subject- 


15. The Sottlemeiit Officer notices in very brief terms tlie appnint- 
Puture system of canal Pmiit of ail Executive Engineer to the ebargo 
inaTiagemcnt, 


Chapter A- I I, paragraph 8, 

Settlement Comniissloncr’s 
Ni». 284. <la(C(l 29lh .May j 87'), 
to Seitleuu'Jit So.or<'t;jry 
to Financial Commission, r. 

The latter ohiecr’s 
No, 4530. dated 23r(l 
June [1873, to Joirit-Si c.'C- 
tary to OovernrnenL *'urn;)l). 
Irri^jatioti Draneli, i'ublio 
Works Depart mmiL. 


of tlie Muzaffargarli ("auals in March 1880. 
I quote in the margin the corres)K>iidence 
which ultimately smuircd this rcl'onii, in the 
hope that tlie conditions subject to which it 
was sanefioned may not bo b;st sight of. Eor 
fi year.s previous to tlie final rofenmeo from this 
ofiice dated May 1^79, both tlie local Hovonuo 
Oliiccr.s and the Controlling 0(1 ice rs of tho 
Irrigation Department had been ]>ressing on. 
Guvennmmr a measure of this nature, being both 
e<]ual]y convinced that tlie successful manage- 
mcn of the <?anals, and by consequence the prosperity of tho district, 
Could not be secured unless the <'anals were entrusl(*d to a trained Engi- 
neer. lint the estimates of the in(;reasi*d expenditure which wmiid be in- 
curred by the introduction of the usual Public Works Irriiralion system 
coidd not be stated at a lower figure than Its, 59,000 per annum ; and 

such an expenditure both the Revenue autliori- 
lics and the Local Govenmiont declined to 
r(?cioiniricnd ; and the Government eonscqucmtly 
decided that no permanenr. assist;ni(‘o could be 
give!i except tho services <»f a Native* Siqicrin- 
tendent assisted by a Native Engineer of a Subordinate Grade, b'-th of 
whom were to be paid from the lines levied on ab.syntee ciihcr laborer.-?. 

This was a truly disliearteuiug result of 5 years^ efforts and corre- 
spondence. 


JoiTit-Sccrotiiry, Public 
W/u’kii DcpMrDiK'ul (Trri..r.a- 
tinii nmacUl, Onvoriunc-ul 
PunjaV), No. *2180, cliited 
7th May 1870. 


But as hopes were liold out that skilled assistance would he ffiveu 
if the new outlay therein involved could be reduc-d from Rs. .vO.OOO to 
Rs. 25,000 per annum, the local authoiitios and Supcrintenditif; Engi- 
neer of the Derajat Circle made another endeavour to secure the desired 
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assistance. It was pointed out that the reluctance of Government to 
act in the matter had arisen from two cauKses^ — 1st, from an apprehension 
that the introduction of Canal Officers would bring in novel and unne- 
cessary systems of management for which the people were not pre- 
pared; and, 2ndly, from the large additional expeiniiture that was 
proposed as necessary to the introduction of the new agency. 
The Settlement Officer, though strongly in favour of the change, 
had admitted that ' the people disliked the idea of the proposed 
change owing to the apprehension first mentioned. In order to meet 
these objections it was proposed that the Executive Engineer in 
charge of the Muzaffargarh Canals should work as an Assistant to 
the Deputy Commissioner, as regards the Revenue management of the 
Canals and the working of the ehher system ; that no new Revenue 
establishment 6liou]d«-be introduced, but that the Executive Eugineer 
should have the assistance of the Thasildars, Larnbardars and Patwaris, 
in the same manner as they had hitherto been employed by the Deputy 
Commissioner ; that all alterations of irrigating systems should be 
studiously avoided, the Executive Engineer merely continuing the pre- 
vious system of Revenue management under the Deputy Commissioner's 
control, at the sarre time as by his skilled knowledge he secured the 
proper annual clearing of the Canals, their improvement, and extension. 
The entire new outlay involved in those proposals was found on exami- 
nation in the Chief Engineer’s office to be Rs. 28,7>Sl). It was shown 
ill the course of the correspondence that the pre-existing system, which 
threw the charges of the Canal management on the absentee chlier fund, 
was a misapplication of the purposes for which that fund was levitMl ; 
that the system had in the past, supplied a mo ivo for the oppressive 
mismanagement of the ehher system (for obviously if there were no fines 
there were no funds for pJJying expenses of management and to meet 
the cost of necessary works) ; and that, if the management expenses 
were still to be provided from this fund, it was certain that the old 
abuses in ehher management could not be eradicated. Finally, it was 
urged that it was impossible to expect Giwernmeut to supply the money 
necessary for the due improvement and extonsiou of these Canals, 
unless an adequate guarantee for the successful management of the 
Canals was provided by skilled engineering management. The new 
outlay having been reduced to lls. 29,000 per annum, the Government 
acceded to these renresentations. The detailed ai)plicatioii of the new 
system has apparently not yet been worked out ; that is to say, the 
detailed rules for the management of the Muzaffargarh Canals are still 
under consideration. Rut I hope the main lines of the proposals which 
ultimately secured the appointment of an Executive Engineer to these 
Canals will not be lost sight of. These were, that the control of the 
higher Engineer Officers of the Irrigation Department should be con- 
fined strictly to matters, of which as Engineers they are necessarily 
the solo and proper judges ; that in respect of all other matters the 
c mtrol of the Deputy Commissinner should remain intact, the Executive 
Engineer being, on the one hand, distinctly subordinated to him, and 
on the other hand, receiving the same assistance from the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s Revenue establishment and from the village Revenue 
Officers, as the Deputy Commissioner received when no Canal Execu- 
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live En|rineer had been appointed. If these principles are lost eight 

See Chief Engineer’s demonstratid by the Chief Eiigi- 

neer at the time when the proposals were 
submitted to Government, the cost of the 
skilled management will be doubled, and the 
district (as apprehended by the landowners) 
will be haras-ed by a double ilevenue estab- 
lishment. No doubt (I am quoting the 
Financial Commissioner's remarks) this association of the Canal Officer 
with the Deputy Commissioner may not be without its practical 

difficulties; but if the Deputy Commissioner 
and the Canal Officer are thoroughly in earnest 
in tl»eir desire to work in harmony, these 
difficulties will be overcf\me. And the Com- 
inissiofun* and the Superintending Engineer 
will have to be on the watch that departmental 
jealousy is not allowed to interfere with the working of the new system, 
Mr. Lyall further remarked on the same occasion that the proposed 
system is undoubtedly the proper way of working canals like those of 
Muzaffargarh ill an efficient and yet economical maimor; and that an 
immense waste of power is involved in excluding the Revenue authori- 
ties of the district and their estahlishments from rendering assist^mce 
in the administration of canals, to which about half the district agricul- 
ture may be said to owe its very exi.stcnce. 

14. The results of the new system arc 


memorandum dateii 4Ui 
July I87y, enclosed in 
J oint. Secri’tary’s (Irri na- 
tion Brar.cii) Xo. 0f;8, dated 
4th July 1879, to the Set- 
tlement Secrctaiy to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 


iScitlement Secretary to 
FiuaDcial Commissioner’s 
No. 4580, dated 80th Jiin (3 
1879, to Joint- Secretary to 
Government., I’unjab, Irri- 
gation Branch, paragraph 7. 


Tirsiulfn of the new canal 
ad mUmt ration, 

raragraph 8 of Secretary 
to (ioverriTlient. I’lnvjal), 
No. 903, dated 18th August 
1881. 


SO far most encouraging. The following 
statement of the areas recently irrigated has 
been furnisherl to me by tho Deputy Coinrais- 
siuner (Mr. O'liricu) with these remarks 


‘•The canal area was measured only twice before the canals were 
Deputy Commissioner's transferred, vis,, at settlement and in 1S79-H(). 
No. 41 4, dated lUtli April The canal area according to tlie sotllemeut 

measurements was ? 09,000, but these figures 
show a larger area than ever was irrigate<l in a single year, because at 
settlement all land which had recently re<jeived canal water, or which 
had canal cuts hading to it, was recorded as canal-iiTigated, though 
the whole of it was never irrigated in any one year. The settlement 
area may, however, bo taken as a standard. If irrigation, falls below 
it, it may be assumed that the canals arc not working well. Any 
increase on the irrigated area of settlement may be taken credit for as 
due to improved canal inanagement. 

After settlement the canal area was first measured in 1879-80. 
It amounted to 180,813 acres. This was the last year of the Deputy 
Commissioner's inanageincnt. 

“ In Marcli is.sii, the canals were made over to the Canal Depart- 
ment. The following is the result: — 

Acres. 

I'^SO-Sl ... ... 208,958 

1831-83 ... ... 219,130 
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In 1880-81 the area aotnally irrigated in tliat year <vas wifliiii 
B fraetiou of the settleuient area, wliieh was exat^^^erated, as already 
shown. 

** In 1S81-82 the canal area was 10,121 across iu excess of the 
settloinout area. 

“ Those figures are very satisfactory. There h is been besides an 
almost coinjdete cessation of the coinjdaints about insnlHeiint and 
irregular irrigation which used to ))e very niinierous.^’ 




Canal 

Arisa. 


r 

Tahsil. 

Accovdinii’ 
to st^ttle- 
nu nt inea- 

siiroujonts. 

1879-80, 

Girdiiwari. 

1880. 81, 
Girdiiwari. 

1881-82. 

; Girdawari. 


Acre.*?!. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

M uzaffurgiirh 

90,ys9 

91,284 

102,855 

101,432 

Siiiiiiwan 

o8,:3()5 

29,810 

41,999 

54,105 

Alipur 

00,712 

50,08:5 

04,104 

63,593 

i 

Total 

209,000 

1 80,81 :i 

208,958 

i 

219,130 


Similarly, a year previous another Deputy Comnussioner, Air. Gladstone, 
WTote in his aunnal report for 1880-81 : — 


t There, is no doubt that canals In this district are improving. In 
fact this year I myself have observed, though the rivers are not high 
yet, the canals are full and running to waste. The people simply cannot 
use all the water. Groat care has been spent by the Executive 
Engineer and bis able Deputy Collector, Bashir Ahmed, in giving the 
canals good heads and proper slopes. The result is that the canals 
are just running a little too well. What we want now is drainage. It 
will be remembered that along the road from KhAngarh to Alipur tliere 
is a succession of low bits of land filled with water, and connected in 
the high floods, hut known by different names at different localities. 
These depressions have a winding course generally north and south. 
Though in high floods they are connected, and the surplus water runs 
into the Chenab, still in moderately high water they simply flood the 
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land about. As they receive the spill o£ several Chonab canals and a 

Inrffe number of Sind canals, the question of tluiir drainage is a very 
sei-rons one. First, on account of coinmnnications, e.ff., roads, bridges ; 
second, on .account of the swamping <d' lands rc’.idering them water- 
logged and sour. The Canal Ollicers have connected these depressions 
hy a series of straight drainage cuts. Tins has been most successful 
so far, and carries off ordinary water into the Chciiao adiniraldy and 
with a high velocity. But prolrahly in consequence of want of funds 
the worklnis been carried ont on a small scale, possibly experimentally. 
From observation I am inclined to think that the drainage cuts could 
not carry off all the Hood water, and that next year the drainage works 
will have to he much extended. The cost will probably be little or 
m thino, the chhers being suflieient. Jii fact, it would he all the better 
if next year a little less clearance on some of the canals were executed. 


and Ihc'lahour transferred to the drainage. 

“ However, every thing cannot he done at once, and the Executive 
]higincer has done wonders in improving his canals. The people arc 
strnggliug to break U]) and clear every available acre. Any one going 
to Airpnr'’will see St mni>s being removed and jungle cleared in every 
dirci tion. The Saiiawan canals, formerly a rock ahcail in the material 
r.nioress of the district, arc running admirably, and will jirohahly run 
till November* * 

'j be chher system may hayc excited jealousy at first ; if it did it does 
not exist now. In going throngli Sanawsui, Muzaffargarli and Alipiir. 
no petitions were presented of any hardship eonneeted with chhers. 
'J he work <lono by the chhers seems to he good and neat. In fact I 
think llio (‘Idlers' now feel like factory hands with participation in 
the profits.” 


* * * 


*■ * 


* 


15. I have endeavoured in the above paragraphs to show that, 
although owing to the shorlcomings of tlie 
Conclnsion. previous setthoneiit and antc(?cdent revenue 

administration and the consequent general ahsemeo of prnsperity in 
the district at tin? time when sett lenient work was eoinmcneed, 
Mr. O’i lien’s operations hav<! n -t sccurdi any material increase to the 
(Jevcrnmoiil's llevenne, In* is enti hal to tiie credit of liavliig applied 
to the pre-e.visting revenue system sneli corrections as w'cre nMjuired 
hy the peculiar circumstances of the district j and he has prohably.laid 
the foundation of 110 little prosperity among the people and of a cou- 
siderahle future enhancement of Goveriuneut Revenue. 

IG. After the report had been written, Government fixed the term 
of settlement for the whole district at 20 years. 
IsTiTriiaiiUrr.'^VU*!"*^’ engagements iiad already been taken for 

Beeietaiy, ’ GoTerupient that term. Having regard to the large 
ruiij.ab’s i' o. 003, dated yeinissions of revenue that were granted in 
18m August 1881. the first 12 years of our rule, none of which 

have been recovered at the present settlement, and looking to the 
probable extension of cultivation and canals and to the general 
improvement in prosperity that is likely shortly to occur, it would, I 
think, be a mistake to allow a longer lease on the present occasion. 
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17. Mr. O^Brien was more fortunate in bis principal subordinates 
than some of his contemporaries in settlement 
Notice tf ccrs, employ. Of the three Superintendents both 

Bhag^wan Djis, Superintendent of Sunanwan, and Sliekh Suba, Superin- 
tendent of Muzaffar-^arh, deserve commendation. 

Kazi Ghulam Murtaza the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer for 
the last 5 years of the settlement also deserves much praise. 

Mr. O'Brien^s own works deserve the warm acknowledg'racnts 
of Goverunnn^t ; hut this is a matter which I can confidently leave in 
the hands of Mr. Lyall under whose supervision most of the work was 
done. 


Bcferred to in Seltlr\Tncnt Comraissioner'a N.o 340. dated 2nd Decenihor 1882, to the 

addiess of the Sijnior Secretary to Financial Ccminissioner, Punjab. 

The ^lUt March 

No. 9<l(. — Notification . — Under the powers conferred 
upon him by Section 60 of the Punjab Laws Act (No. IV 
of 1872), the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is, witli 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
pleased to make the followin" rules under Section 4.8 of the 
same Act, for the management of the lands owned by 
Government in the MuzalTargarh District, which are 
specified in the schedule attached to the rules : — 

1. No person shall p.asture cattle, or cut wood or 
grass, or gather fuel or any spontaneous produce in the 
above-mentioned lands except — 

(1) under the authority of a license granted by tbe 
Deputy Commissioner of the district, or 

(2) with the permission of the farmer to whom any 
such privileges are for tbe time being farmed by 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

2. Every such license shall bo in writing and signed 
by the Deputy Commissioner and license-holder, and shall 
state — 

(a) the nature, extent and duration of the rights 
thereby conferred ; 

{b) the consideration paid, or to be paid, by the 
license-holder ; 

(c) the special conditions, if any, on which the 
license is granted. 

3. Every farming lease granted under rule 1, clause 
(2), shall state the particulars mentioned in rule 2, and shall 
include — 

(a) in cases where the consideration money is pay- 
able by instalments, the amount of the said 
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instalments, and the dates on which they will 
fall due ; and 

( 6 ) in cases where the lease relates to the right of 
grazing, a specification of the maximum grazing 
dues wliich the farmer may lory and a promise 
on his part not to levy from graziers any dues 
except such as are specified in his case. 

4. License-holders and all persons acting under the 
permission of a farmer shall comply with the conditions 
so specified, and every farmer shall observe and enforce ther 
conditions entered in his lease. 

o. If any license-holder or farmer, or person acting 
under permission of a farmer, fails to observe tlio conditions 
on which the license or lease was granted, the Dt^puty 
Commissioner may at his discretion cancel the said license 
or lease, and in such case the license-holder or farmer, and 
all persons acting under the said farmer, shall forfeit all 
claims to any produce or wood which at the time of the 
cancellation of the license or lease has not been removed 
from the land to which tlie license or lease applies. The 
said license-holder or farmer shall not be liable for any fees 
outstanding on the produce or wood so forfeited ; but he 
shall have no claim to refund of dues already paid, and ho 
slnll not be thereby discharged from his lifibility for the 
payment of other dues in arrears, or of instalment overdue 
by the terms of his lease at the date of the forfeiture. 

C. (1) Persons pasturing cattle, or cutting grass, or 
wood, or gathering fuel or other spontaneous 
produce contrary to the provision of rule 1 ; 
and 

(2) any farmer or his agent levying grazing dues 

at higher rates than those fixed in the lease, 
or acting in contravention of the special 
conditions, if any, contained therein ; and 

(3) any license-holder acting contrary to any of 

the conditions specified in his license shall 
he liable on a first conviction to simple 
imprisonment for one month, or to fine not 
exceeding Rs. 100, or to both, and, on a 
subsequent conviction under this rule within 
three years of the first, to imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or to fine not exceed- 
ing Rs. 300, or to both. 



of EaUs which will he managed ly the Deputy Commmioner, and to which the Rules under Section 48 of the Punjab 

Laws Act shall apply. 
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Pi'ocecJings of the Hon'ble the Lioutenant-Oovernor, Punjab, in <he Department of 
Kevenue ami Agriculture (Uo venue), — No. 230, dated lUh November 1885. 

E.EAD — 

The Settlement Report of the Muzaffar^arh District by Mr. E, O’Brien, 
o.a., late Sottleinent Ofiicer, Muza (far ;;<arli, dated 7th April 1881. 

Letter from Coniinissioner of Settlements arnl Agriculture, to Senior 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner, No. 340, dated 2nd December 
1882, forwarding the same. 

Li‘tter from the Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, No. G87, 
dated 1st June 1883, submitting the above Report Mid letter. 

• 

E-EsorjUTioK. — The Muzaffargarh District is bounded 
on the east by the Chonab, on the west by the Indus, and ou 
the north by the southern portion of those j>arts of the Dera 
iscuail Khan and J hang Districts which lie between tliese 
rivers. ‘ In shape it resembles a long narrow triangle, of 
which the base rests on the northern boundary and the apex 
is situated at the extreme southern point at the junction of 
the two rivers. With the exception of the sanily Tlial Ij’ing 
to the north on higher ground all the lauds comprised in the 
district arc composed of an alluvial soil of recent formation, 
intersected by old channels of the rivers and canals, and more 
or less liable to annual inundations, of which those from the 
Chonab arc nearly always beneficial, while those from the 
Indus often do as much harm as good. The Thai is a sandy 
desert fairly level in the west, but ending in a confused 
mass of ridges and hillocks on the east. The tract slopes 
downwards from the I ndus to the Chenab, and the latter 
river lies 37 feet lower than the former on the nortliem 
border of the district : at no very distant date the Indus 
appears to have flowed down the centre of the Thai. This 
tract forms the principal grazing ground of the country, and 
as soon as the rain falls each year excellent grass springs 
up all over it. Unlike the wastes of Thai and Bar in other 
districts, it is dotted over with plots of cultivation in most 
parts, and immense tracts destitute of cultivation are rarely 
met. Part of the lowland is annually covered by the river 
floods, and part is protected by embankments and irrigated 
by inundation canals, which usually run from April to Sep- 
tember. The district is thus divided into three natural 
zones, — the Thai, the canal country, and the alluvial tracts. 
The total area is 3,137 square miles. Subject as so much of 
the land is to the action of the rivers, the cultivated and 
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culturaWe area necessarily varies from year to year. Accord- 
ing' to the measurements of the last settlement, the cultivated 
and tallow ai'ca amounted to 24 per cent., and the culturable 
to 46 per cent, of the whole. The average rain-fall is only 6 
inches, and nearly the whole of the cultivation is theretore 
dependent on irrigation of some kind. About 120,000 acres 
are inundated by the rivers, and about 200,000 acres are 
irrigated by canals alone, or by canals assisted by wells. An 
excellent description of the canals and of the embankments by 
which the canal tracts are protected from the river floods is 
given by the Settlement Oflicer in pages 14 — 24 of his lleport. 
Only in the higher parts of the central Thai aie wells used 
unassisted by canals ; and the area irrigated by wells alone is 
only 24,632 acres. The district is divided into three tahsfls, 
of which Sinanwdn lies to the north, Muzaffargarh in the 
centre, and Alipur at the south. The only other fact con- 
nected with the physical advantages of the distri(?t ivhich calls 
for notice is that the .«!oil is peculiarly suited for date trees, of 
which the fruit forms the staple food of the people in J uly 
and August. An interesting account of the trec.s, fodder 
plants and fauna of the district is given by the Settlement 
Officer in pages 27 — 43 of the Report. 

2. In early times Muzaffargarh was held by Sumra 
and Sumrua Rajputs and after them by the local dynasties 
of the Langas and Nfihars, the latter of whom ruled for 
nearly 300 years in Sitpur. Towards the end of the 18th 
century the country was divided between the rulers of the 
neighbouring tracts. 'J’ho northern portion was held by the 
Thai Nawabs, of whom Muhammad Khdn of Mankera was 
the most notable ; the eastern part was under Muzaflar 
Khjin, Governor of Mooltan, who founded the town of 
Muzaffargarh ; the west was controlled by the rulers of Dera 
Ghdzi Khan ; and the south by the Nawdbs of Bahawalpur. 
It was not until Dlwdn Sdwan Mai was appointed Governor 
of Mooltan by Mahilrdja Ranjit Singh in 1829 A. n. that 
the whole district came under a single ruler. Mr. O’Brien’s 
Report contains an excellent account of the method of govern- 
ment adopted by the Diwdn. His assessment was undoubtedly 
heavy, and where the actual revenue was light the amount 
was made up by levying extra cesses ; while if the revenue 
was heavy the cesses taken were few. Nevertheless his rule 
was popular and is remembered with affection by the people 
to the present day. The principal reasons of this are that 
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the Diwdn insisted on every one having his rights, and took 
care to improve and extend irrigation, and to maintain the 
dams which are so necessary for the safety of the cultivated 
lands and the proper wojking of the canals. 

3. The population of the district according to the census 
of 1881 consisted of 338,605 persons, of whom seven-eighths 
are Muhammadans. The i*ate of population per square mile 
of cultivation is 447, but the incidence ])er square mile of the 
total area is only 108. About half tlie land is owned by 
Jdts, and the remainder by Biliiohes, Syads, Kirdrs and 
others. The Jdts really represent a •whole!’ congeries of 
various tribes, and are even held to includo'liajptita Certain 
tribes, such as the Jhabels, whose origin is from Sindh, Mors, 
Kihals, Kutawas and Laliiinas, are to a large extent peculiar 
to tho district. I'he peo))le are fair agricultnri.sts, but they 
are also among the most superstitious in the whole of tho 
Punjab, and their standard of morality is lamentably low, 

4. The tenures of MuzafFargarh rosemlile those of the 
Cis-lndus portion of the neighboui ing district of Dcra IsmaU' 
Khan. There arc superior }>ro 2 )riotors who take certain dues 
from the inferior proprietors, and enjoy .special riglils in tho 
waste lands, and inferior proprietors who arc the real holders 
of tire lan<l and the revenue payers. The former are in many 
cases tho do.scen<lants of persons wlio occupied large grazing 
tracts at the time when most of the district lay waste ; they 
are known to tho people as zaminddrs and mukaddam.s, and 
in the Government record as inalikan dla. 'J'he dues paid to 
them by the inferior owners amount to Ks. 1-12-0 per cent, on 
the land revenue ; in some cases they also levy an institution 
fee, jhuri, when land is broken up. Tho inferior pro- 
prietors, formerly called riaya or chakdars (from the wells 
sunk by them), but now known as md-likan adna, received their 
lands either from the superior proprietors on payment of* a 
small fee, or obtained grants direct from the rulers of former 
times, who encouraged the extension of cultivation without 
much regard to the rights of any prior claimants. The pre- 
sent settlement has been made with the inferior proprietors 
in every case. The estates are usually mere collection,s of 
wells without any connection with each other, grouped toge- 
ther into villages for administrative convenience, in the same 
way as the villages were grouped into taldkas for revenue 
purposes. 
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5. Until the time of Diwdn Sawan Mai, the revenue 
was usually collected in kind, but that ruler introduced the 
sj'stem of commuting the Government shai'e of the crop into 
cash at a, rate usually 25 per cent, above the market price, 
and requiring the cultivators to take it back and pay the value 
of ir, into the treasury. The share of the crop taken by the 
Sikh Government, mahsdl, varied from one-sixth to one-half. 
Where it was small, the amount, as already explained, was 
made up by cesses ; where it was large, the cesses imposed were 
light. An interesting list of the cesses levied will be found at 
page 86 of the Report. Certain crops vrere assessed at cash 
rates, and isolated wells unassisted by the canals were ofbui 
leased on a I'entaV which was nominally fixed, but which was 
really enhanced in many indirect ways. lit fret, the assess- 
ments were adjusted, as Mr, OTlrien points out, on a minute 
local knowledge of the capabilities of each well and estate ; 
and hence it came to pass that a revenue demand wduch 
would now be considered exceptionally severe was, under the 
patriarchal system of administration adopted by the local 
rulers, paid by the people with comparative ease. 

6. The rent realized by owners from their ttmants, 
“ lichh” or “ kasdr,” generally amounted to one-seventeenth 
of the gross produce ; the remainder after payment of the 
Governjuent revenue and all miscellaneous due.s was called 
rahkam, and tvas taken by the actual cultivator of the land. 
The inferior proprietors now take both the “ liclih ” and the 
“ mahsdl,” and arc directly responsible to the Govci nment 
for the revenue. All trees of every kind were considered 
by the Sikbs to belong to Government, and the whole of the 
date crop was taken by the State. A jioll tax was levied on 
artizans and cattle, and heavy town and transit dues were 
realized from traders. All these were done away with at 
annexation ; and as the Government revenue now represents 
a' much smaller share of the gross produce than the old 
“ mahsiil ” did, it might be expected that the proprietors 
would be better off’ than they used formerly to be. The 
Financial Commissioner shows, however, that, having been 
treated as children by Diwan Sawan Mai, they fell into diffi- 
culties as soon as they were wholly released from leading- 
strings, and actually preferred the harder terms of the Sikh 
revenue system, under which Government aid was freely 
given to help the people to manage for themselves, to the 
easier conditions of the British Government, which left them 
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to direct their own. affairs to an extent for which they were 
hardly fitted. No doubt the main reason of the inability 
of tho villages to combine for corporate action lay in their 
constitution, in which the strong link of bi'otherhood, which 
is so characteristic of all communities in the Punjab, except 
in the south-western corner, was entirely wanting. 

7. According to the returns of the recent settlement 
the area cultivated by tenants amounts to 1(>9,000 acres, or 
to more than one- third of the total area under cultivation. 
On 97,000 acres rents in kind alone are paid, the rates being 
one -half in the case of 18,000 acu-es, one- third in the case of 
4.'i,000 acres, and one-fourth in tlie case *of 30,000 acres. 
Tenants who have brought land under cultivation by clearing 
jungle (mundhimar and butimar) have, it is stated, usually 
been recorded as possessing occupancy rights, but no details 
are furnished by the Settlement (Jliicer, Mr. O’Brien notes, 
however, that land is so abundant that the occupancy status 
has no attraction for tenants, and that they prefer not to be 
tied down to their holdings in any way. 

8. A good description of tho people, their superstitions 
and amusements is given by the Settlement Officer in Chap- 
ters III. and IV. of the lleport, and the account of the agricul- 
ture of the district in Chapter V. is an excellent one. 
Wheat is grown on more than half the area under crops and 
forms tho staple food of the people. According to the analysis 
of the various specimens of Punjab wheat which were for- 
wartled to England for examination, the wheat of Muzaffar- 
garh is among the best of the Province. Cotton occupies 8 
I)er cent, of the cropped area, and indigo, jowar and peas 
about 6 per cent. each. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
be glad if the Director of Settlements and Revenue Itecords 
would take into consideration Mr. O’Brien’s remarks on page 
77, regarding the slovenly preparation of indigo, with a view 
to deciding whether it is not possible that some improve- 
ment should be effected in the method of manufacture. 

9. Immediately after annexation a summary settlement 
was carried out by Captain Hollings in the north which was 
then attached to the Lciah District, and in the south by Mr. 
Wedderburn, Lieutenant Farrington and Lieutenant James. 
Tho fact that the cesses taken by the Sikhs had been levied 
at varying rates according to the incidence of the revenue 
was not recognised at that time, and their indiscriminate 
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reniisKsion caused the now revenue, which was based on the 
former collections of land revenue proper, to fall very un- 
eqtially on different parts of the district. The people were 
unaccustomed to manage for themselves, and their embarrass- 
ments were greatly increased by the extraordinary fall in 
prices which took place shortly after 1849. The result was 
that tlio first summary settlement proved a disastrous failure. 
A second settlement was made in Tahsll Sinanwdn by 
Mr. Simsonin 1854, and in the rest of the district by Captain 
Craham in 1857. The former gave a reduction of 10^ per 
cctit., but Captain Graham increased the assessment, which 
was already 'oppressive, by 6 per cent, in Tahsll Muzatfar- 
giirh, and 21 per ‘cent, in Alfpur. Even the reduced assess- 
ment of Simlnwdn was found to be too heavy, and the sottle- 
mt'nt of the other two tahslls completely broke down. 
Finally, a third summary settlement of the whole district 
was made in 1800 by Lieutenant Tighe. A further reduction 
was allowed in Siminwdn and Muzaflargarh, and in Alfpur 
the assessment was put back to the amount at which it .stood 
bt foro the revision by Captain Graham. The revenue of 
ea«d) tahsll then fixed was as follows : — 

Muzaffurg'arh ... ... ... Rs. 2,20,592 

Allpur ... ... ... „ 1,41,042 

% SiuauwHU ... ... ... „ 1,08,660 


Total ... Rs. 4,70,294 


Mr. O’Brien shows that this assessment would in all proba- 
bility have worked well if sullicient attention had been paid 
to tlie clearance and repairs of the canals, if a new distri- 
bution of revenue in villages had been sometimes allowed, 
and if there had not been disastrous floods in 1871 to 1874. 
As it happened when the regular settlement was commenced 
ill 1873 the progress made by the district since 1860 was 
found to have been wholly inadequate, and such as to 
justify only a very moderate enhancement of the land reve- 
nue. 

10. The stability of the revenue administration of 
Muzalfargarh depends almost entirely on the proper working 
of the canals. This fact was not properly realized for many 
years, and it was not until the operations of the present settle- 
ment were in progress that steps were taken to place the 
.subject on a satisi^actory footing. After a full consideration* 



of the whole question it was decided that it was quite im- 
possible for the Deputy Commissioner to give sufficient 
attention to the management of the irrigation arrangements 
of the whole district, and it was therefore determined to place 
them under the Irrigation Department of the Province. A 
new division of the Muzaftargarh canals was accordingly 
created and placed under an Executive Engineer, Avho, as 
regards their revenue management and the working of the 
either system, is subject to the control of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The results of this change of system have boon 
most satisfactory, thanks to the excellent work done by Mr. 
O’Brien, and Mr. Sibold, Executive Engineer, £ts may be seen 
from the figures given in the review of the iSettlement Com- 
missioner. For whereas the area irrigated by the canals in 
the last year of the old management was 180,813 acres only, 
two years afterwards it had risen to 219,130 acres, and in 
1882-83 rose further to 249,400 acres. There is no doubt 
that canal irrigation in the Muzaflargarh District is capable 
of very great development, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
feels sure that no efforts will he s])ared to promote its ex- 
tension in future. The subject of tho either clearances, and 
the important place which they hold in the district system 
of irrigation, will be noticed below. 

11. The first regular settlement was begun in 1873, 
and w'as carried out entirely by Mr. E. O’Brien. Tho report 
submitted by that officer, though an excellent one in other 
respects, contains a very meagre description of the new 
assessment and of the date on which it was based. This is 
to be regretted ; though as the assessment reports of all tho 
three tahsils have been printed in full, it may be hoped that 
the omission will not cause any practical inconvenience 
to the local officers. The result of tho settlement was as 
follows : — 



Old revenue. 

Bew revenue. 


Us. 

Rs. 

Land revenae... 

... 5,04,970 

5,24,468 

Grazing 

... 34,623 

33,888 

Bates ... 

... 11,603 

19,226 

Total 

... 6,51,096 

5,77,082 


The assessment was based principally on produce esti- 
mates. The yield of the chief crops was ascertained by care- 
ful enquiries and experiments; and their value was then 
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estimated on the basis of the average wholesale prices of the 
past 23 years. The owner’s share of this value was next 
calculated in accordance with the system in force in the dis- 
trict, and half of this share was assumed as the standard of 
the Government assessment. Kates were then devised for 
the various classes of irrigation, and in accordance with these 
the revenue demand of eacli circle and estate was worked 
out. The process adopted by Mr. O’Brien is fully explained 
in his assessment reports and in the reviews of these, although 
the bare results only are stated in the final report. The 
assessment circles were framed with regard to the means of 
irrigation prevailing in them, and the average rates adopted 
for each class of irrigation were generally as follows : — 

Per acre. 

Its. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Flooded lands ... ... ... 0 13 0 to 1 1 0 

Flooded lands assisted by wells ... 0 14 0 

Lands irrigated by wells and canals 1 8 0 to 1 12 0 

Lands irrigated by canals alone ... 1 4 0 

Lands irrigated by lift (jbahvrs) ... 1 2 0 to 1 4 0 

Lands irrigated by wells alone ... 1 3 0 to 1 4 0 

Where lands irrigated by floods are also watered from wells, 
an additional lump assessment, varying from Its. 6 to Ks. 9, 
■was imposed on the latter. These rates were very carefully 
considered at the time, and Sir Charles Aitchison sees no 
reason to question their adequacy, due allowance being made 
for the precariousness of much of the irrigation, and for the 
danger to which the lands and w’ells arc liable from sudden 
and severe floods. 


The half net assets estimate, the assessment by revenue 
rates, and the revenue Anally fixed for the district, are com- 
pared in the following table : — 


• 

Tahsil. 

Half net 
assets esti- 
mate. 

Assessment 
by revenue 

1 grates. 

Kcveuiie 

estimatos 

fixed. 

MuzASargarh ... 

Alipur 

Sinanwdn ... ... 

Rs. 

3,25,499 

1,68,415 

1,33,341 

Rs. 

2,52,135 

1,63,174 

1,19,604 

Rs. 

2,61,302 

1,50,385 

1,22,781 

Total 

6,27,255 

5,24,913 

•6,24,468 







Aflding’ to this Rs. 5,000 as the probable sum for which the 
Governtnent rakhs will be leased, the total new revenue 
amounts to Ks. 5,8i',082, giving; an inctease of Ils. 30,986 
(not iis. 33,986, as statid by the Settlement Olficer), or 
rather less than 6 per cent. This is far below what might 
liave been aiitici|)ated, and is due, as has been stated above, 
to the somewlniL unsatisfactory revenue administration of the 
district in the j)ast. Owing, however, to the lluctuating 
system of assessment, an increase of Its. 25,000, as will bo 
exjjlaincd below, has already taken je.ieo over and ab«)ve 
the demand estimated by the Settlement Ulljcer. Taking 
this into account, the net increase of revcuuo derived from 
the present settlement amounts to 13 per cent, of the old 
demand. 


12, "I’he riio.st important operations carried out by the 
Settlement ( Uriccr were — 

(1) . 'I'he revision of the rakh demarcation, 

(2) , T]:e introduction of fluotnating assessments on 

lae ls subject to river Hoods. 

({3). Tlie arr.'ir.gements for the proper managesment 
<if I !i(; oarials and mure complete organization 
of the chJii'.r syisleju. 

T'ho a)ris.n!’‘cau)nts for ihe future relief of estates 
in case uf ti so fail tiro <?!’ canal irrigation. 

'^^’heso sultjccts are fully dealt uitli by tlie Financial 
Cemmissioner m his review, and it will bo .sullicietit to notice 
them Very bi iei'ly in the [ireseut place. 



13. The old rakhs had been demarcated on entirely 
wrong principles, and the IsardsliijKs w.hich were ibcroby en-» 
tailetl on the villagers necessitated a complete rovi.siou of the 
boundaries, 'fhe result of the now demarcation was to reduce 
tiie area of Govornmout rakh.s to le.s.s than one-third of tliat 
previously included witliin their limits, hut the portion 
xetr.ir ■ arnoMiO ,i!g to 311,55-1 ac! os, is now entirely free of 
encumbrances. The rakhs are mamiged in accordance with 
rules drawn up under Section 48 of Act IV. of 1872 (The 
Punjab Laws Act), and the grazing revenue derived from 
them is already far greater than was realized under the old 
system. 
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14. Among the principal causes of the ill success which 
has attended the past settlements of the Muzaffargarh District 
has been the too great rigidity of the revenue system applied 
to the riverain lands. These, as explained by the Settlement 
Commissioner, are not really under the command of tho 
cultivator ; and in order to counteract the effects of the 
exceedingly capricious action of the rivers, it was decided 
to place these lands under a fluctuating assessment at the 
present settlement, as has been done in Bannu, Dera Ismail 
Xhan and Mooltan, and in part of the Jhang District. 
Accordingly, the area subject to the influence of the floods 
is measured and assessed yearly, and so far the system has 
proved equally popular with the people and advantageous to 
the State, the revenue realized under it during the last four 
years having been Its. 1,45,900, Ks. 1,48,800, Ks. I, GO, 500, 
and Rs. 1,71,300. As the area in question comprises no less 
than 120,000 acres, the extra labor which is thrown on the 
subordinate revenue staff by tho system is very great, and it 
has already been found necessary to strengthen the Kanungo 
establishment and to appoint an additional Kaib-Tal).silddr to 
assist in the work of the Sindnwan Tahsil. Hitherto the 
working of the system has proved most successful. But the 
continuance of the present satisfactory state of things depends 
entirely on the efficiency of the revenue staff of the district, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor tnists that no efforts Avill be 
spared by the Commissioner of the Division find the District 
Officer to see that this staff is thorouglily acquainted with 
its duties, and that it performs them promptly and efficiently. 

15. Tho irrigation from canals in Muzaffargarh may be 
termed fairly permanent in comparison with that from river 
floods, and it was not considered necessary to place the canal 
lands under a fluctuating assessment. Experience in the 
past in tho Mooltan and Muzaffargarh Districts had shown, 
however, that it was desirable to lay down rules for the 
granting of remissions of revenue on occasions of failure of 
canal irrigation, and this has been accordingly done in both 
districts. The rules approved by the Local Government for 
the above purpose are detailed by the Settlement Commis- 
sioner in paragraph 1 1 of his letter recited in the preamble, 
and the present settlement is sanctioned subject to the observ- 
ance of their provisions in all cases. Hitherto no remissions 
have been found necessary, and, as pointed out by the 
Financial Commissioner, the system has this advantage that a 
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decline in the revenue will immediately attract the attention 
of the higher Revenue authorities of the Province to the 
imperfect working of the canals. Lands to which canal 
irrigation may be extended hereafter will be charged at a 
rate of 6 annas per acre in the Sindnwdn Tahsil, and of 8 
annas per acre in the other two tahsils. A pro formd credit 
of two-thirds of the assessment of lands watered by canals and 
wells, and of the whole of the assessment of lands watered 
by canals alone, is taken by the Irrigation Department ; 
the whole of the income, however, is actually credited in the 
accounts as land revenue, and is shared under the present 
J:^rovincial contract by the Supremo and Local Governments 
in the proportion of GO and 40 per cent. 

16. The annual clearances of the canals on which the 
prosperity of the district so greatly depends are effected by 
the people themselves under tlie direction of the officials of 
the Revenue and Irrigation Departments and of the Canal 
Committees. No charge, therefore, is made for the use of 
canal water over and above the demand on account of land 
revenue. A good descrijition of the general features of the 
system of clearances cjilled either is given by the Settlement 
Cfficer at pages 100 — 102 of his Report. The most impor- 
tant points embodied in the chher rules, as finally revised 
and attached to this Resolution, are as follows. The total 
chher assessment of each canal will bo fixed by the Divi- 
sional Canal Officer in September of each year in consultation 
wjth the Committee of the Canal. The assessment will bo 
based for the most part on a consideration of past assessments, 
and Avill be expressed in the form of so much chher labor for 
each acre inngated by the canals during the current autumn 
harvest and the ensuing spring harvest. For each canal a 
committee, or sarpanch, will bo appointed. Every com- 
mittee man must possess certain qualifications, and will be 
appointed for five years. Two-thirds of the number of the 
committee will bo selected in the same way as Revenue 
Zaildars, that is to say, with regard to the vt)tes of the village 
headmen as well {us to personal claims, and one-third may 
be appointed without taking votes. The duties of the com- 
mittee men are to supervise the clearances of the canals, 
to keep a record of the laborers present at the work, and to 
help the Canal Officer generally in all matters connected with 
the administration of the canals. They are remunerated by 
a remission of chher labor due on account of their own land 
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irrigated by the canals. E.iob irrigator i> bonini to fiirnlsi» 
labor at the place and time intimated to him, and if he 
fails to do so he is liable to pay a commutation foo of 8 
annas per man per diem. 'I'liese Ices arc citdita'd to a canal 
fund known as the Zariiiaghfi, Fund, fioni ilx! proeords of 
wliich works for the improvement of thi; canals, but not 
original works, may be nndovtakfUi. Any n riga tor can appeal 
against his assessment t'> cA //or labor, ami mtsy pi-tition for 
remission of land revenue doe to t he canals wl'.on Urn canals 
havm failed to work. If the niunlua- of laborers called out 
in the first iuptanco jy not suiiicieiit to comjsletc the work (d' 
cJcarance, a further levy of laborers may be made, l»ut in 
that case tlie laborers c dle<i ouf. aie paid -! !i.niia,s |)er dl''in. 
(Special calls for laborers may bo made nitliout payment 
on occasions of urgency during the in igating season. It is 
not necessary perhaps to add more on the su'iject of chher 
labor in the presmit review. The wdiolo facts of the case 
as regards the Mooltan Disfritd were reporteil to the (lovern- 
mcrit of India in 187ib and in the Ictiei' of* the Department 
of Home, llevenne and Ag) icuitnre, No. 40 m, dated 11*', h 
August of that year, the conclusion was accc|'ded tbat the 
system was one pecailiarly suited to the ciremnstanees (if the 
Punjab, and that it was most desirable to continue it, pro- 
vided precautions were taken to jnwont tlie recurronco of 
certain abuses which had crc[>t it; to tlie woiking of tlio 
system in the jiast. The chher rules of tlie ilooltan District 
have since been f rmally ajiproved by the CJoverninent of 
India. The rub s for the Muzafiargarh Discrict are based 
mainly upon the.se, hut they have not liitliorto lieen siih- 
mitted to the ISupreino (loverninent. The leason of tliis is 
tlsvt tliero is much in fhi' rides which w.as now as regards 
Muzaflargarh, and it was (Considered advi.salih^ tliat iJicy 
should he worked e.\perin)on tally before tliey were formally 
sanctioned. The rulc'i have been accepted by the land-owners 
and irrigators of the district, and an entry has boon made 
in the administration pajier of each village by which tlie 
peo)>le have liound thom.selves to observe the conditions 
of them. '.rhe present settlonient will accordingly be 
sanctioned subject to the observance of the above engage- 
ments. 

17. Zaildnrs were appointed throughout the district 
during the sottiemont ; tlun* aie remunerated by a deduction 
of 1 per cent, from the land revenue, and by special inums 
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“Cs. 3,310. The assigned revenue is very small, 
as may be seen from the following table : — 

Rs. 

Ja<,nr ••• ... 2,17i 

]\liUls ... ... ... ... ... o.. 1,405 

Puy and iniirns of Zuildars ... ... ... 8,950 

Total ... 12,529 

The cess for the payment of Patw&ris has been fixed at rates 
varying from 3 to 6 per cent, in different parts of the district, 
it is satisfactory to note that of 191. Patwavis, 120 are resid- 
ents of Mvizatfargarh, and that 42 come from the neiglibonr- 
ijig districts. I’be Lieutenant-Governor fully concurs with 
tlie Settlement Officer that, provided the establislmient of 
cliques be avoided, it is desii’able that residents of the district 
should as far as possible be appointed to the post of Patw.lri. 

IS. The settlement lasted 7|- years. If allowance be 
made, however, for the delay in communicating orders on the 
assessment reports, the duration was not in excess of that of 
most recent settlements, viz., six years. The cost frt>m 
Imperial PuiiJs was Us. 3,97,450, so that, estimating the 
ijici’cased I'evcnue at .Tls. 50,000 per annum, the expenditure 
will 1)0 recovered in eight years. The term of the settlenient 
has already been fixed at 20 years in the orders of Govern- 
ment issued upon the assessment reports. Considering the very 
small increji.se in the cultivated area which has taken place 
siuco the beginning of British rule, and the very large cul- 
turablearea which it may be hoped will be gradually brought 
uinicr the plough as irrigation extends, Sir Charles Aitchison 
agrees with Sir Jlobert Lgerton tliat it is not desirable to 
sjinction the settlement for a longer period than 20 ycjirs. 
The settlement is accordingly sanctioned for that period, 
together with the record of rights, subject to tlie ol)scrvance by 
the revenue payers (1) of the new rules for remissions of canal 
revenue, and (2) of the rules for the working of the chher 
system. 

19. No mention is made by the Commissioner of Settle- 
ments and Agriculture, or by the Financial Commissioner, 
of the village note-books prepared at the late settlement. 
The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to be assured that 
these were drawn up in a satisfactory manner, and that they 
have been duly maintained by the District Officer. His 
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Honor notices that it is stated by Colonel Wace that the 
settlement measurements were good, and that the record of 
rights has been well put together. 

20. Sir Charles Aitchison agrees with the Financial 
Commissioner that Mr. O’Brien is entitled to the thanks of 
Government for a thorough and excellent settlement by whicli, 
there is every reason to hope, the future revenue adminis- 
tration of the district has been placed on a sound basis, and 
for a most interesting report. It is to be regretted that the 
report should show signs of incompleteness in some I'espects, 
and His Honor trusts that the Financial Commissioner will 
arrange for the addition of a table of contents and an index 
before it is issued. The thanks of Government are also due 
to Kazi Ghuldin Murtaza, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
and to Munshis Bhagwan Dds and Sheikh Suba for the 
assistance rendered by tliem to the Settlement Officer. The 
Jjieutenant-Governor also desires to again record the obliga- 
tions of the Punjab Government to Mr. J. B. Lyall (now 
Resident of Mysore), under whose supervision the settlement 
was for the most part carried out. 


Oroer. — O rdered that the above Resolution be com- 
municated to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, for infor- 
mation and guidance, and to Mr. O’Brien for information. 
Also that the Resolution and the papers read in the preamble 
be submitted to the Government of India in the Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture for confirmation of the term of 
settlement for a period of twenty years. 

APPENDIX. 

MUZAFFARGARII CANAL RULES. 

Whereas, in accordance with certain provisions con- 
tained in the administration papers of certain villages situated 
in the district of Muzaffargaih, Government has authority 
from time to time to frame rules for the management and 
maintenance of certain irrigation works in that district, the 
following rules have been sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
luent : — 



The following canals of the Muzaffargarh District under 
the charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Muzaffargarh Division, are canals within 
the meaning of Act VIII. of 1873 ; — 


Definitions. 


Indus Canals. 


The Gharku. 

„ Magassan, 
„ Maggi. 

„ Adil 
„ G hutthu. 


The PurAn. 

„ Snnil). 

,, Suleinau. 
,, Kabu*. 


Chen A B Canals. 


The Karam. 
,, Giinesh. 
„ Taliri. 


The Ghazanpur. 
,, Jhaiigawar. 
Ali Khali. 


1. In these rules the word “ canal ” means any one of 
the above canals inclusive of its river 
xp auation. supply channels and all its branches for 

the maintenance of which chher labor is leviable. It also 
includes all subsidiary works which are nece-ssary to the 
protection of the irrigated land, or to the regulation of the 
wat(‘r-supply, such as embankments, regulators, and escape 
cliannels. Where such subsidiary works are common to 
more than one canal, the demand for their maintenance may 
be apportioned among the said canals in such manner as tlio 
Deputy Commissioner deems fit. 


2. The Superintending Engineer of the circle for the 

time being shall be the Superintending Canal Officer ; the 
Executive Engineer of the Muzaffargarh Division shall bo 
the Divisional Canal Officer ; and the Deputy Collector shall 
be the Sub -Divisional Canal Officer, as defined in Act V'lll. 
of 1873, Section 3, item 7. . 

3. All establishment employed on these canals shall be 
under the control of the Divi.sioual Canal Officer, subject to 
his departmental superiors, and to such rules as may from 
time to time be issued by the Local Government in the 
Irrigation Department. 

4. In accordance with ancient custom, and by the wish 
of the people, it is one of the conditions of settlement that 
the canals shall be maintained by " chher ” labors that is by 
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Labor supplied by the irrigators, and that in the event of non- 
attendance a cash commutation shall be levied. The laborers 
provide their own tools. They are locally known as “ chh'. ras” 
and the cash commutation as “ zar-i-ndyha” The cash com- 
mutation for non-attendance shall, as at present, be eight 
annas per man per diem till further notice 

5. In the case of the Government canals divided into 
sections for purposes of local employment, but not for tJiose 
of assessment, jurisdiction of committees, or other adminis- 
trative arrangements, and which are detailed in Appendix !. 
of these rules, the chheras required from any brancli of one 
section shall not, be required to work on the branches of any 
other section, but tliey may be employed ou any branch 
within the section from which they have been called out, and 
on any channels through which water is supplii d to such 
section. Except as above provided, the chheruH called out 
on any canal may be employed on any part of that canal. 

6. There will be, as heretofore, one Zur-i- natjha Fund 
for all the ca,nals of the district. Into tliis fund all receipts 
on account of the cash commutation and of sales of wood, 
grass and dates from date trees not assessed to laud reve- 
nue from the canal banks shall be paid, and from it all ex- 
penditure Mull bo made without regard to the income and 
exptmdituro for the time being of any particular canal. 

The Zar-i-ndf/ha Fund shall be devoted solely to the 
following purposes : first, it shall be ordinarily exjjundcd in 
assisting tlie chher laborers in clearing the canals, strongthen- 
ing embankments, repairing broaches, cutting doun spoil 
banks, correcting the slopes of bods or alignment of the 
canals, making e.scape8, and digging new heads; secondly, if 
the fund.s are sufficient, it may be expended in building regu- 
lators, making and maintaining plantations on the caind 
banks, and in the construction and maintonance of works 
to protect canals or canal land from river floods. It shall 
not be employed in making now canals or extensions of exist- 
ing canals. 


(Note. — Tn calcnlutlon of tJio amonnt of rMcr labor aoniially required for the 
clearuncos and of its distribution umon»; irrij^ators, onti chlu'r moans in Muzaiftir- 
garh tlm labor of one man for one day, not, as in Mooltaii, (lit* labor of orn* man 
for the whole period of chher labor. The primary calculation is in fact niade in 
single day’s labor, not in 90 days’ labor. 

A chher-guzar means the person (whether owner or tenant) intoio'^tod in ibo 
irrigation who by custom or agreement is in each instance liable to supply the chher 
labor.) 
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7. The Superintending Engineer shall at the com- 
menconiont of each olHcial year, apply to the Local Goveni' 
nient in the IiTigation Department to place at his and at 
tlie Divisional Oflicer’s disposal such sums as he may con- 
sider will probably be required during the year from the 
Zar-i-ndgha Fund. 

The allotments thus applied for having been granted, 
the buperintendiijg and Divisional Ohicera may sanction 
expenditure within those amounts. Ttie limit of sanction 
for any particular work shall be that prescr ibed wi the Public 
Works Gone rules relating to expenditure from revenue 
ordinary for new works and repairs respectively, 

8. (i) I'liere shall be appointed to each canal a com- 
mittee of sar[)an(;be.s, of which the numbers shall not bo 
less th.u) is .stated below agaiirst each canal : — 

Mltuinim nmaher 

Ca ii a L of Sarpa nek ta , 


Tlie (ihnrka ... 


}9 



• • • 


8 

39 





J.} 

99 

A.Hl 


• • • 


i 

99 

(ilnitliu 

• « • 



7 

99 

Pnr:ni 

t • • 



6 

99 

IS n nil) 

• • « 

• • • 


2 

99 

Snlcriifiii 

• • • 

« • • 


2 

99 

Kiihir 

« ^ f 



... 

99 

K ;) in rn 

m • 9 



2 

9 

Cniicsh 




2 

99 

^rnliri 




4 

93 

GlLiznnpiir 




1 

.•>9 

Jlinniinwar 




•2 

99 

Ali Khali 




2 


The minimum above stated may be revised from time ' 
to time under orders of the Chief Engineer of 
Irrigation. 

(ii) The appointment of sarpanches shall rest with 
the Divi-sional Canal Officer and Defiuty Com- 
missioner acting jointly together. And in select- 
ing men for these duties up to the minimum 
limit above fixed for each canal, the said officers 
shall follow (as nearly as may be) the procedure 
for the time in force for the appointment of 
revenue zailddrs. 
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(iii) On each canal the said officers may appoint, 
without taking the votes of village headmen, an 
adiliti(jnal number of sarpanches not exceeding 
half the minimum above stated. 

(iv) No person shall be appointed a sarpanch under 
Clause (ii) above, unless ho holds not less tlian 
100 acres of land irrigated by the canal to wliich 
he is appointed ; nor shall any person be appointed 
under Clause (iii) unless lie holds at least half 
the said area. Nor shall any patwari or other 
person holding service under Government in the 
district be appointed. 

(v) On the canals named in Appendix I., the Deputy 
Commissioner will decide how many of the 
sarpanches to be appointed under Clause (i) of 
this rule shall bo elected from each of the canal 
sections stated in the said Appendix; and the 
elections on those canals shall he by canal sections. 
The sarpanches to be appointed under Clause (iii 
of this rule, .diall be siniiiaiiy distributed over the 
sections of the said canals. 

(vi) DifForences of opinion arising between the Deputy 

Commissioner and Divisional Canal Officer under 
this rule shall be referred for the orders of the 
Commissioner, whose decision shall be liiial. 

(vii) Every sarpanch’s appointment under this rule 

S' shall be for five years, but his temii'o of office 

may be extended, at the discretion of the Divi- 
sional Canal Officer, for a period not exceeding 
four years more. A sarpanch, whose tenure of 
office has expired, may be re-elected or reap- 
pointed. 

9. Canal sarpanches shall discharge their duties under 
the direction and control of the Divisional Canal Officer ; 
and Avith the concurrence of the Deputy Commissioner may 
be removed by him for negligence, incompetence, or mis- 
conduct. The Divisional Canal Officer shall record briefly, 
in English and Vernacular, his reasons for such removal. 
An appeal from his orders shall lie to the Commissioner. 
W'hose order shall be final. 
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1 0. The duties of the members of the committee of a 
canal are ; — 

(i) To attend in person dui’ing the clearances in such 

numbers and order as the Divisional Canal 
Officer may direct. The members thus present 
sliall verify and sign the daily lists of those 
present as heretofore, which shall then be sub- 
mitted to the Divisional Canal Officer. 

(ii) To assist tire Divisional Canal Officer with their 

advice on all matters regarding the manage- 
ment of the canals, especially as to dates and 
places of employment of the chhe^' laborers and 
all cjuostions connected with clearances, the use 
of chaps, tlie distribution of water and the call- 
ing of the chikar-chheras. 

.(ii) To report to the Divisional Canal Officer all ins- 
tances of neglect or misconduct on the part of 
the moharrirs and mimhars in the performance 
of their duties, and to assist in the appointment 
of these otlicers by bringing to notice the names 
of suitable and competent jiersons. The com- 
mittee shall al.so possess a right to veto all first 
ajtpointmonts to either of the above offices on 
satisfactory cause being shown. 

(iv) The o{(inion of the committee on all points referred 
to it sliall be reduced to writing, and when the 
Divisional Canal Officer over rules it, as he is 
hereby empowered to do, he shall record his 
reasons for so doing. 

11. (1) Each member of a committee who perfoi’ms 
his duties to the satisfaction of the Divisional Canal Officer 
will be entitled to have 180 chheras per annum exempted 
from attendance out of the number due on his own holclipg. 
The number thus exempted shall he deducted from tho total 
number of chheras fixed for the canal. 

(2) This exemption may be cancelled by the Divisional 
Canal Officer in case of neglect of duty, and the orders of 
the Divisional Canal Officer in this matter shall be final. 

(3) No member of the committee shall be allowed 
a remission of a greater number of chheras than that at 
which he has actually been assessed. 
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12. The number of chheras required 

Of t!.. total ohh.r the clearances of each 

wont of i-ach year, un.i the esiirnfited in the month 


on each canal 
year shall he 
of September 


by the Divisional Canal Officer in the 


following manner : — 


(i) He shall add up — 

(ff) the Avhnle number of ordinary clthfirns who 
have actually worked on the canal during the 
three previous clearance seasons ; 

(fi)* the number of remitted tosarpanches 
dCiiing the same time ; 

(c) the number of supplementary chheras em- 
ployed on the canal under Rule (21) during 
the previous J>G monihs. 

(ii) The total thus obtained he will divide by 3 ; and 

add to the result. 

(a) the number of cliihar -chheras called out 
during tlie past hot weather ; 

(&) the number chheras employed in watching 
the embanlvuu'nts connected with the canal 
during the previous hot wcadier. 

(iii) The Divisional Canal Officer will then consider 

this corrected total (ii) in consultation with the 
committee of sarpanches, and he may reduce or 
eidianoe th.is total by a sum not exceeding 
one-lirth with reference to tho then condition 
of the (‘anal and the probable requirenu'iits of 
the working season. The sum so fixed will be 
the total cither assessment of the canal for the 
corning season. 

(iv) Having thus arrived at the total either assessntent 

of the canal, tho Divisional Canal OIKcer will 
add np the total acres iiTigatcd by tho canal 
during the three years ending Avith the previous 
rabi, and dividing this area by 3 he will aSi-Ttme 
the result to be the average area of irrigatiou. 
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(v) He will then divide the total ehher assessment by 

the average area of irrigation, and declare the 
result to be tlie rate ])c!r acre ii-rigated charge- 
able for the coming staisoti to each chhfii'-ijiizdr . 

(Note. — I n cnlculjilinnj tlie rate, fractions of units sliall be stated in Uio 
nearoat cliitak.) 

(vi) This rate shall be communicated by him 

through the tahsildar to each p.'itwari concerned 
not later than the 10th October. And a list 
showing the ehher rate declared for each canal 
shall at the same time bo furnished to the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

13. (i) It shall be tlve duty of the Deputy Commissioner 
Of tho aufribntio.. of the atul his rcvenue establishment to distri- 

ehher iissessmciit on each biito the total chker assossmetit thus 
. declared for each canal over its ehher- 

guzdrs in the following manner : — 

(ii) The distribution shall be reckoned on tlie area 
irrigated by canal water in the current kharif and coming rabi. 

(iii) For each irrigating village the patwdri shall pref)aro 
in duplicate a list in tlie form (or other similar form prescribed 
for that purpose) given in Appendix II. of these rules, show- 
ing for each ehher-tjnzdr the area in respect of which bo is 
liiible to contribute rhlter labor during tlie coming season, and 
tlio total ehher labor duo thereon at the rate fixed by the 
Canal Ollicer. 

(iv) One copy of this list .shall be sent hy the patwAri to 
the tahsfhiur not later than 1st December, And the tahsiU 
diir shall immediately on receipt thereof forward it to the 
Divisional Canal Otiicor. The tahsildar is res])oiisible for the 
correctness of the lists thus forwarded by him. 

% 

(v) The patwAri, when forAvarding the said list to the 
tahsildar, shall attach to it, for distribution to the chher- 
gdzdrs, under Rule 15, parchas duly written and filled up 
on forms supplied to him for this purpose by the Divisional 
Canal Officer. 

14. (i) Any ehher-gmdr may demand from the patwAri 
Of complaints ripiitistihn in advance of receijit of the Canal 

cn'rics in I he pal Will i's list. Officer’s pai'clia a memorandum of the 

entries made hy him in the ehher list described in Rule 13. 
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(ii) A chher-guzdr may complain to the tahsilddr or other 
revenue officer having jurisdiction that the irrigated area 
of his own or other holdings has been recorded incorrectly 
by the patwari. 

(iii) The Deputy Commissioner shall issue from time 
to time such orders as are found necessary for the prompt 
disposal of such complaints by himself or the officers appointed 
by him in this behalf. And there shall be no appeal from 
the Deputy Commissioner’s orders in such cases. 

(iv) Thq complaints made under this rule may be sup- 
ported by the patvvjiri’s memorandum (clause 1), or by 
exhibiting the Canal Officer’s parcha (Rule 15), but tlie 
Canal Officer’s parcha shall not in any case ho taken 
out of the possession of the chher-gthdr. Nor shall a com- 
plaint be refused hearing for want of these documents in 
support. 

15. On receipt of the patwdri’s list of chher-guzdrs, as 

Of the distribution of pvovided in Rule 13, the Divisional 
nsKjssuieiit jiiirchas to each Caual Officers shall cause to be entered 
cMcr-i/uzar. parchas accompanying the dates 

and places at which eacli chher-guzdr is required to sujtply 
the labor assessed on him and shall distribute the said parchas 
to the chher-guzdrs within 15 days of receipt of the list, 
either through the patwdris or as may be convenient. 

16. The Divisional Canal Officer may, whenever practi- 
cable and with the consent of the Canal Committee, assign 
to the chher-guzdrs on any canal or portion of a canal tasks 
or definite quantities of work to be done in lieu of tlie cfifter 
labor for which they have been assessed during the current 
season. Any chher-guzdr failing to comphde his task shall 
be liable to a line not exceeding double tlie estimated cost 
of its completion, whidi wall be paid into the Zar-i-ndgha. 
The equivalent in taskwork for one chher laborer shall be 
determined by the Divisional Canal Officer in concert with 
the Canal Committee before the tasks are distrihuced. 

17. (i) The dates and places for attendance of chher 
labor referred to in Rule 15 shall be fixed by the Caual 
Officer after consultation with the Canal Committee ; pro- 
vided that the clearances shall usually commence not later 
than 25 tb December, 
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(ii) The larabarddrs of every irrigating village and the 
revenue zaildars shall actively exert themselves to secure 
the attendance of the chhet' laborers at the jjlaces and on 
the dates entered in the parchas. 

(iii) Every chher-guzdr ■ failing to supply labor at the 
places and on the dates mentioned in the parcha I’eueived 
by him from tlie Canal Ofiiccr shall bo charged the com- 
mutation rate fixed under Rule 4. 

18. (i) All ehheras shall 'vrork under the control of 
the Divisional Canal Officer. 

tii) The Deputy Commissioner, and his assistants and 
tahsiUlars acting under bis instructions, mny inspect chher 
gangs, tlieir work, and the attendance registers, and may 
during' such inspections inquire into irregulariti(;s and com- 
plaints. The results of such irK^uiries shall be submitted to 
the Divisional Canal Otficer. 

19. A clear record shall bo maintained of the men daily 
present, and shall be signed or sealed dally by the Committee- 
men in attend;in<;e on the work. A daily report shall also be 
sent to tlio Divisional Canal Officer, showing the number 
of men present on each canal. 

20. When a Di visional or Sub-Divisional Canal Officer or 
a Revenue Otiicer, authorized under Rule 18, has satisfied 
himself by personal inquiiy on the spot that any chher laborer 
has been idle or insubordinate, ho may pas.s a written order 
in the register of attendance that one or more day’s attend- 
ance of such chher laborer shall count as non-attendance, and 
the commuiatiou fee, as in last rule, shall bo levied for every 
such day. The members of the Committee present at the 
clearances may pass a similar order, provided it is cloj-rly 
reported in the register and signed or sealed by all the mem- 
bers present, being not less than two. 

21. A list showing the commutation money due from 
each chher-guzdr on account of absentees shall be sent by 
the Divisional Canal Officer to the Deputy Commissioner at 
the close of each clearance season, and the amounts charged 
thereon shall be collected as an arrear of land-revenue, wnth 
the first instalment of the rabbi harvest, and shall be credited 
to the Zar-i-ndgha Fund. 
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22. If the either work of the year on any canal or section 
is coniplctt!cl before all the chher labor has been employed, 
the Deputy Commissioner, after consulting the Divisional 
Canal Officer, may remit the balance of tlie chher demand 
of that canal or section. Such remission will not bo taken 
into account in reckoning the average on which future assess- 
ments will bo based. 

23. fi) If the chherm a-ssessed under Ttule 12 are 
unable to complete on any canal the work of the season, a 
supplementary levy (locally known as “four-anna ahherH”) 
can be made with the sanction of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and sliall be declared in the form of a pu’oportional 
addition to the demand fixed under Jlule 13. 

(ii) A daily wage of four annas shall be paid from the 
Zar-i-nagha Fund to (jvery laborer who works on the canal 
pursuant to this demand. 

(iii) Such laborers shall be subject to the same control ; 
and the same penalty for non-attendance shall bo leviable as 
is provided by these rules for cMcm® assessed under liule 12. 

24. (i) Every can !il -irrigated village shall be liable to 
supply, on douiand by the Divisional Canal Officer, special or 
“ hot weather ” chheran (^locally known as ckikar-chhems) 
durinar the irrigating season or after the clearances are com- 
pleted. 

(ii) Chihar-chlieras may he called out for any of the 
following purposes : — 

Sti’cngthening or cutting througli bunds for maintain- 
ing the sup]»ly iu the canals, opening or clearing 
alternative heads when necessary to maintain the 
supply, closing breaches iu the canal banks, clear- 
ance of escape or drainage lines, repairs and main- 
tenance of the flood embankments protecting canal- 
irrigated land. 

(iii) Chikar-chhers sliall be levied with such regard to 
the convenience of the whole body of irrigators as the urgency 
of each case may require. And the Canal Officer will consult 
the Deputy Commissioner and the Canal Committee, so far 
as may be possible, with reference to the same urgency. 
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(iv) No chlier-guzav' may refuse to supply cMkar-chhers 
on the ground that the demand made on it exceeds his pro- 
portional share. But in levying during the following cold 
season the demand assessed under Rule 13, the Divisional 
Canal Officer shall give credit to each chher-guzdr for any 
chheras supplied by him under this rule ; the said credit being 
given by endorsement on the canal parchas before issue 
(Rule 15). 

(v) No wages shall he payable to chiJear-chheras. 

(vi) Chikar-chheras shall be subject to the pame control ; 
and the same penalty shall be leviable for pon-attendance as 
is provided by these rules for chheras assessed under Rule 12. 

(vii) The appended statement (Appendix III.) shows 
for each canal the lengths of existing embankments and 
escapes or drainage lines for which chikar-chhers may be 
called out. This list will be modified from time to time 
with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner and Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation as the circumstances of each canal 
may require. 

25. The Divisional Canal Officer may during" the hot 
weather require any irrigating village to supply men to watch 
embankments connected with its canal ; and the provisions 
of clauses (iii) to (vii) of the preceding rule shall apply to all 
such demands. 

26. No change in the old course of a canal, nor any 
permanent alteration in the irrlg.ation affecting in any way 
the payment of revenue as fixed at settlement, shall be made 
by the Divisional Canal Officer without consulting the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

27. (i) Any owner or occupier of a holding who clainja 
a remission of any part of his canal land-revenue assessment 
must present a written petition to the Deputy Commissioner 
by the I6th September at latest, after which no such petitions 
shall be received. 

(ii) The Deputy Commissioner will be responsible for 
the prompt investigation of all such claims, and shall direct 
a local inquiry to bn made and a roporc submitted by the 
tahsilddr or other officer subordinate to himself whom he may 
select for the purpose. 
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(iii) Whenever possible the evidence of the canal subor- 
dinate in immediate charge of the canal concerned shall be 
taken by the officer making the local inquiry, and shall be 
filed with the record thereof. 

(iv) On receipt of the report, whether the Deputy Com- 
missioner considers that a remission of the canal assessment 
should be allowed or not, he shall forward the file, with a 
memo, of his opinion, to the Divisional Canal Officer for 
any remarks he may have to make. 

(v) If the Divisional Canal Officer sees no reason to 
differ, he shall return the file with a note to that effect. If, 
however, from his knowledge of the working of the canal 
he is disposed to doubt the correctness of tlie facts reported, s 
or of the Deputy Commissioner’s conclusion, he may make 
any investigation he thinks necessary, and then return tlm 
tiles to the Deputy Commissioner witli a statement of opinion. 

(vi) On receipt of the Canal Officer’s reply, or after 
making such further enquiry as he may think fit, the Deputy 
Commissioner will pass his final orders rejecting the claim or 
directing a proposal for remission to be entered in the 
annual statement to bo submitted for the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s sanction. 

(vii) The Canal Officer shall be informed of the order 
thus passed, and of any others subsequently received from 
superior authority. 

(viii) In all such cases the Deputy Commissioner may 
suspend the collection of any demand for canal revenue that 
may fall due before the procedure above laid down can be 
comjileted. Sucli suspension orders will be subject to the 
same rules in respect of sanction and control of the Commis- 
sioner as are provided for the suspension of laud-revenue. 
And notice of all such orders shall be given to the Divisional 
Canal Officer. 

28. Any chher-quzdr on whom commutation money has 
been assessed under these rules may apply to the Deputy 
Coraraissiouer for its remission or suspension. Such petitions 
shall be referred to the Divisional Canal Officer for inquiry 
and report. And final orders thereon shall be passed by the 
Deputy Commissioner after receipt of that report and after 
such further inquiry by the Deputy Commissioner as each 
case may require. But so far as the Deputy Commissioner’s 
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decision' depends on the question of attendance or non-attend- 
ance of chher laborers, he shall be guided by the facts found 
by the Canal Officer. 

29. Before water is given to a village previously 
nnirrigated by any canal, the Divisional Canal Officer shall take 
an agreement in writing from the village to abide jointly and 
severally by the provisions of these rules and of any others 
for the time being in force ; and also to pay water advantage 
on newly irrigated land according to the conditions prescribed, 
at settlement in villages adjacent. And such agreement shall 
further stipulate that if the village or any of ^ts irrigators 
shall make default in respect of the matter!;; entered therein, 
the Canal Officer shall have authority eitlier to stop the sup- 
ply of water or to levy a canal occupier’s rate, witliin the 
meaning of Section 36, Act VIII. of 1873, 
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APPENDIX I 


CANALS DIVIDED INTO SECTIONS FOR THE PURPOSES 

OF RULE 5. 

jExjilanation , — The entries in column 3 iriclnde minor branches and alterations 

of existing channels. 
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APPENDIX I — continued. 



Name of Canal. Section. 


Branches included in each 
section. 


Behabks. 


Maj^assan — oon^ 3rd Section 
oLud§d, 


f 1st Section 


Maggi 


2iid Section 


3rd Section 


Ist Section 


Ghnttn 


' 2nd Section 


Jan Muhammad. 

Pir. 

Hamza. 

Dogri. 

{ Cliakar Khan, 

Karia Khakh. 

Karia Tibbi Nizam. 
Chuan. 

^ Ghulam. 

i lvliudadad. 

Lishari. 

Bulla. 

Sultan Khar, 
j Fazil Kalru. 

r Snk, Main Branch. 

I Kot. 

1 Karia Khohawar, 
j Karia Gordhan, 

I Wairar. 

I Kori. 

J Ifaji Ishak. 

Jnkhri. 

I Thai. 

I Bahawal. 

Gahne. 

Sf«n, 

Karia Nusrat. 

^ Sirdar. 

r Dinga, Main Branch. 

1 Sirdar Khurd. 

Kalu 

i Sirdar Kalau. 

I Nang. 

Chatli, 

L Karkna. 

( Pir, 

1 

J RchrL 
’ I Bebishti, 

I Bakht. 

( Azim. 

r Sirdar. 

I * Khandar. 

Ahmad Shah. 

I Moradiniri. 

‘ * Kiraru, 

Ohilu. 

Ghulam. 

, Biloch. 


Includes exten 
sion to \V ali. 
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APPENDIX l—eimduded. 


1 


o 


Name of Canal. 


Section, 


1st Section 



Branches incUuled in each 
section. 


( I Bakkhi. 
} I Beti. 

( j Karkan. 


Puran 


2nd Section 


I 


3rd Section 


-i 


Kapra Khas, 
Klianaiia. 
Nimaiia. 
Kutab. 

Murad Shah. 
Said. 
bha"ti. 
Ciiandr Bhan. 


f Lmida (North). 
I liUtida (South). 
I Sabaya. 

...-{ Viv. 

Kadra. 

I I Bahawal, 

I j Khan, 


4. 


BlMAJBKSk 







Klmrif 












APPENDIX III. 

Statement shoicing lengths of existing flood-protective embanhnents, escape channels, md canal bunds, and the milages 
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No, 231, dated Laliore, 11th November 1885. 

From — H. G, Fanshawb, Esquire, Offg. Junior Secretary to Governmout, Punjab, 
To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Oept 

I AM directed to forward, for the information of the 
Government of India, a copy of the Keport on the recent 
Regular Settlement of the Muzaffargarh District, together 
with a copy of the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor thereon, 
and to solicit sanction to the confirmation of the Settlement 
for a period of twenty years. 



04 R. 

No. . (iivttvJ r.ak:utta, 17tb Fcbnmry 188^. 

48 - 1 . 

yroin^C. J. Lyall, K^=quire, o i.E., Secy, to ihe Govt, of lodia, Ilevcixad ami 
,, ^ Agrl. Depart rnent, 

'To— The Secretary to GovcrTnncnf, Punjab. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Fanshawo’s letter No. 231, dated the 11th November last, 
giving cover to the report on the recent regular settlement 
of the MujialTargarli District, and to the resolution recorded 
on the report by His IJouor the LieutenaMt-Governor. 

2, The submission of this report, like tlmt of those on 
the settlement of the Dcllii, J hoi uni and Jhang Districts, 
has been much delayed, and nearly five years have elapsed 
since it was originally snbinitred to the Settlement Com- 
missioner. This period amounts to almost one-fifth of the 
term for which it is prt^posed that the assessment should 
continue in force. It is not, however, necessary to say any* 
thing further on the subject of the deday which has taken 
place, as this has been noticed in other comnuinieritions, and 

* No. V 7 , ti.aiej tho “'Jth the President in Council is glad t;o learn 
January isdfi. fpooi a Icttiw* recimtly received, that 

steps are now being taken to secure the early submission of 
the remaining 8(.’ttlemeiit reports which are still before the 
Punjab Government or tin; Finanedal Comtnissiouer. 

3. Tlie District of Muzalfargarh resembles that of 
Jhang in the fact that it is less liable to suiffer from loss of 
crops than are more favored tracts in which t.be normal rain- 
fall is sufficient to h^ad agrionlturalisrs to dispense with 
irrigation. Over a largo portion of tho District, however, 
contributing no l<!ss than onc-fonrtU of tlic total land- 
revenue, river floods cause the outturn to he irregular, and 
His Honor in Council ohscrvi's wit li sntisi'aetion the practical 
recognition of this fact wbicli is allorded by the successful 
introduction of a scheme of fluctuating assessment. 

In the remainder of the district the stability of the 
revenue administration depends, as pointed out by tlie 
Government of the Punjab, entirely on the proper working 
of its canals. The reforms which have been effected in tliis 
direction are very gratifying, and the success of the chher 
labor system goes far to prove the wisdom of the action taken 
in couneotion with the same class yf labor in the adjoining 
district of Mooltau. 
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4. The results of the present assessment afford a 
subject for congratulation. No immediate i)icrease of reve- 
niio has, it is true, taken place, but there is reason 'fo believe 
that a firm foundation has been laid for the future pros^rity 
of the District, and the expediency of adapting tlie systeiu 
of revenue administration to local conditions has, it 
fairly be hoped, been exemplified. For these results ;the 
Government of India is, no less than the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, indebted to the Settlement Officer. Mr. O’lJrien’s 
earnest devotion to the interests of tbe district, his evident 
sympathy with the cultivating population, and the close 
study which he has given to their agriculture and to the 
conditions on which it depends, are the manifest cause of the 
success which has won Sir Charles Aitchison’s approbation. 

5. The President in Council confirms the settlement 
of the district for a period of twenty years. 


Endorsement by Ihe Punjab Govcrnmenl. 

No. C2, dated Lahore, 9th Marcdi 18S6. 

Copt forwarded to the Senior Socrcdary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, for information and guidance, with 
reference to his letter No. (iS7, dated the 1st of June 1883. 


No. GH. 

Copt forwarded to Mr. O’Brien for information. 


PvBjab Press, Lahore -16-4-86 -3(0. 
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l^EOM 

Edward O’BRIEN, Esquire, 

Settlement Officer, 

To 

Major E. G. WxlCE, 

Settlement Commissioner, Punjab. 

Dated Muzaffargarh, the 7ih April 1881. 

Sir, 

I liave the honor to submit the final report of the first 
Regular Settlement of the Muzaifargarli District, with the 
following jiapers : — 

1. Villasje Statemonts. 

2. Annual Deniand Statement. 

3. The statenient showing tlie tenures on wliicli laud is held. 

4. Gotieral Abstract of area, resources, &c, 

5. General Statement by village. 

G. Abstract of area under crops. 

Eour maps accompany the report. The first shows the general 
features of the district, and the roads, canals, dhaiuJs and 
embankments, and all villages containing over 500 inhabitants. 
The second gives the divisions of the district under former 
Governments whlcli were called talukas. 'J’lie third shows the 
assessment circles into which the district was divided at 
Settlement. The fourth gives the Government rakhs as finally 
demarcated. 

Mir Nisar All was appointed Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer in 1873. On 24th September 1875 he was promoted 
to be JudicifU Assistant at Dora Gliazi Khan, and Kazi 
Ghuldm Murtaza was appointed to succeed him. Ghulam 
Murtaza is a resident of Ahmadpur in the Jhaug District. 



He married into a MuzafFargarh family. He has spent most 
of liis service in the Muzaffargarh District. He has been 
Tahsildfir and Naib-Tahsildar in Mooltan, and Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner in the Montgomery District. He conse- 
quently has a very perfect knowledge of this part of the 
country, which rendered him very useful. His honesty was 
beyond question. He did his work thoroughly well, and the 
people had full confidence in him. I could not have wished 
for a better Assistant. 


Munshi Bhagwdn DjIs was the best of the Superinten- 
dents. He |iad great power of organization and the gift of 
managing his subordinates so as to get the greatest amount 
possible of cheerful work out of them. He was hard-working, 
honest and intelligent, lie was popular. 

Sheikh Siibah came highly recommended from the Dera 
Ghdzi Khan S<.‘ttleinent. He had not Bhagwan Das’s power 
of management, and overworked himself rather than entrust 
details to his subordinates. The only fault 1 had to find with 
him was that he worked too hard. He was honest and 
active. 

Pandit Narain D:is became Superintendent when Ohuldm 
Murtaza was made Extra Assistant Settlement Officer. He 
worked well and honestly. He is a man of marked ability but 
inclined to be unpunctual. I believe he was thoroughly 
honest. 

In Jugal Kishore the Settlement had a first-rate head 
clerk. He was promoted to the Commissioner’s Office, Delhi, 
in 1878. 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your mo.st obedient servant, 
E. O’BPJEN, ‘ 
Settlement Officer, 



Muzaffargarh Settlement Report List of Errata. 

Pago 1. In line 32 for " 850 miles ” road “ 850 aquare miles. ” 
Page 3. In lino 31 for “ capre ” read “ kapre. ” 

Pago 11. In lino IG for “ .supply ” read “ supplies.” In line 19 for 
“ dependant ” read “ dependent. ” 

Pago 15. In lino 32 for “ chiat ” read " chita. ” 

Page 29. In lino 8 for “ callingonuin ” read “ calligonum, ” In 
line 1 4 for “ birninea ” read “ viruinea. ” 

Page 33. In line 32 for “ tribules read “ tribulus. ” In lino 39 
for “ horida ” read “ horrida. ” 

Pago 38. In line 39 for “ llorikin ” road “ florican. ” 

Ikigc 41. In lino 4 for “ niabtan ” read “ rnahtani. ” 

Page 42. In lino 24 for “earinato ” read “ carinata. ” 

Page 43. In lino 21 for “ Langar Sarai Bukbi read “ Langar Saral 
to Bukhi. ” 

Page 4.5. In lino 3 for “ kuujar ” read “ kin jar. ” 

Pago .57. In line 13 for“Kawab Hasan Khan” read “ Nawab 
Ghniain Hasan Khan. ” 

Page 80. Ill lino 41 for “ indargan ” read “ indarjan. ” 

I’ago 85. In lino 6 for " bighas of til ” read “ bighas of til in 
kharif. ” 

Page 91. In line 15 for " shall ” read “should. ” 

Page 103. In line 21 for " previous ” read “ pervious. ” 

Pago lOS. In 2nd line from the bottom for " trac ” read “rate.” 
Pago 110. In last column of statement in para. 24 omit " acres. ” 




lAND EEVENUE SETTLEMENT 

OF THE 

MtJZAFI’ARQARH DISTRICT. 


Chapter I.— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The district of Muzaffnrgarh He!? between the parallels of 
latitude SO"" 46' 30" and 29'' 1', and longitude 

Shape, station dii^en- j-, j 33, ^ j 

2,009,lo6 acres, and it containAS a*popuJation oi 
295,547 souls, or 9879 to the square mile. Of the* total area, 462,109 
acres, or 23 per cent., are cultivated and fallow ; 953,870 acres are cul- 
turable waste ; 281,725 arc unculturablo, and 311,554 are Government 
waste. This district forms the lower extremity of the Sind Sagar Dodb, 
and is in shape a long narrow triangle, the ea^stern and western sides of 
which arc formed hy the river^s Chenab and Indius reASpectively, the apex 
being placed at the junction of tliose rivers. The base of the triangle 
forms the northern boundary of the district dividing it from Dera 
Ismail Khan and Jhang, and is about 55 miles long. The length of 
the triangle is 132 miles, 'fho Indus is the western boundary of 
the district, dividing it from the Dera Ghazi Khan District. The Chenabis 
the eastern boundary dividing it from the Mooltan District and the 
Bahawalpur State. The northern part of the district consists of the 
valley of the Indus on the west, the valley of the Ghenab on the east, and 
the sandy desert known as the Thai, in the centre. The valley of tho 
Indus is broader than the valley of the Chenab. The main stream 
of tho Indus has for years been receding to the west, and there is now 
a strip of good land 10 miles wide lying between the Indius and the 
Thai. This strip is irrigated near the bank of the river by the annual 
inundation, and inland by inundation-canals. Tlie valley of the Chenab 
is deeper but not so broad, and does not seem subject to such great 
alterations as that of the Indus, 

2. . The two river vallo3^s are separated by the sandy desert which 
The Thai. occupies so large an area of the Sind Sdgar 

Doab and is locally known a.s tlie Thai. Tiio 
Thai, like the district, is triangular in shape with its apex to the south* 
The sides of the triangle are about 50 miles long, its base 34 and Its 
area 850 miles. The western part of the Thai coii.sist.s of a sandy soil 
with occasional sandhills. As we go east, the sandhills are more numer- 
ous, and higher. They run north and south iu detached ridges, and 
are separated from one another by long stri{)8 and basins of stift* clay. 
These ridges rise higher and higher until they abruptly end at the edge 
of the Chenab valley. The Thai i.s at all times the grazing-ground of 
large numbers of camels, and, except during drought, of herds of sheep 
and goats. When rain falls, good grass springs up at once and largo 
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herds of homed cattle come into the Thai for pasture, Wa^ fe, every- 
where, even in the wells locally called sweet,' salt vaiid bitfer, ;■ Tlial 
residents prefer their own bitter water» and cobi|>ia,iB of the sweet 
water of the other parts that it has no taste. The stripe and basics 
of good clay that lie between the sandhills are cijltivated with gvaat 
care. On account of the surrounding sandhills - the owner cannot 
extend his cultivation, and he makes the most of ,bii little oasis. The 
soil is very highly manured and mixed with sand, locally called pan£, 
from the neighbouring sandhills. To secure abundaht manure besides 
the supply afforded by the owner’s cattle, he hires flocks of goats and 
sheep to make his fields their night-quarters on payment of a small 
amount of grain. This payment is called “ ^hadi, ” and the rate is a 
quarter of a s^r of wlieat per score of sheep and goats for each night. 
The water courses are made perfectly straight and, are V shaped 
instead of square, and carefully plastered with clay and straw to pre- 
vent leakage. The fields arc laid out in small beds, a perfect rectangle 
in shape. Nothing can be neater or can show more careful farming than 
the lands of a Thai well. The irrigation is from wells helped by 
rain. Manure and rain are indispensable to ripen a crop. The owner 
of each well keeps a herd of sheep and goats. If rain does not fall 
there is no grass for the well-cattle or for the sheep and goats. The 
wells have to be stopped and the cattle are taken to the banks of the 
rivers, and there is consequently no manure. Thus, if there is no rain 
there is no manure, and consequently no crop. If the rainfall is abun- 
dant the wheat crop in the Thai is heavier than in any part of the 
district. Though the T3ial is so inhospitable, and agricultural life in it 
so hard, yet the people thrive on it. Nowhere else are such fine strap- 
ping men and women, .and such plump, healthy children, to be seen. 
The Thai is not a desert throughout its whole e.xtent. In the west 
and south the tracts of good land are larger and the sandhills smaller. 
The inundation-canals find their way in, and with their help good crops 
of indigo and sugarcane are grown. The Thai does not fonn a dorsal 
ridge between the rivers. There is a regular slope from the Indus to 
the Chenab. The- native legend about the formation of the Thai is, 
that formerly the Indus flowed down the centre of it and deposited 
the sand ; then the Indus changed its course to the west and the wind 
blew the sand into the heaps we now see. There is hb doubt that the 
Indus did flow down the Thai at one time. I have seen a deed of sale 
in which Basira, a village now in the centre of the Thai and equidistant 
from the Indus and the Chenab, is described as Bet Basira. At Shah- 
garh, which is the southern end of the Thai, a long lake which used to 
be the bed of the Indus is still extant. 

3. The rest of the district is a dead flat and consists of strips of 
alluvial land running parallel to the bank of 
Thai * ®“*”*^*^ ontmde the river which are irrigated by the annual 

inundation, and of a tract lying within the 
alluvial strips protected from the floods and irrigated by wells and 
canals. The alluvial lands are intersected by many side-channels of 
the rivers, here called dhands or phits. The strips jpf alluvial land 
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grow. wid<br wo proceed south, until the Indus strips meet the 
Cbontib stripst/three or four miles south of the town of Alipiir, and, from 
...that<|[^oii^ to the. junction of the Indus and Chenab, the whole width of 
the distiict- is subject to inundations and i.s dependent on them for its 
inigation. I.n the cold season the district is of the size and shape 
shown in the map. In the hot weather the rivers rise and cover a 
long strip of land parallel with their banks. The strip so inundated 
by the Indus is much wider than that flooded by the Chenab. As the 
rivers become more swollen, they draw nearer to each other, until the 
Indus begins to force its way across the district at Jatoi, and flowing 
in a south-easterly direction, meets the ri.sing waters of the Chenab 
near the village .cn Pakka Naich, three miles south of Alipur. This 
occurs about the end of June, and from this time till September the 
district, south of a line drawn from Jatoi to Pakka Naich, is more or less 
submerged. At first the water keeps to the depressions in the ground; 
but as the season advances the flood spreads over the whole country. 
Communication is eftected by boats, and the town of Khairpur, a place 
of considerable mercantile activity, situated at an equal distance from 
the cold-weather streams of both rivers in the centre of the Dojib, 
becomes'a port from which cargoes are shipped to Sindh. Attached to 
every hou.se in this flooded part of the district are one or more small 
platforms raised on poles called manh&n (Hindustani machiin), on which 
people live when washed out of their houses. And a very hard life it 
i.s. From the end of J une to the beginning of September the people are 
exposed to the hot sun by day, and to swarms of moscpiitos at night. 
Sometimes they are unable to leave the manhans for days and weeks 
together. When the water subsides, comes the season called Sahr^, 
during which hardly any one escapes attacks of malarious fever. A 
proverb says that to go and live by the river side is to place a baby in 
a witch’s lap, and another — 

*• Vasaniiar bet"^ 

Na tan capre = Residence in the bet is to have no clothes for the body and no 

Na roti pet.” j hreswl for the belly. 

There are, however, two sides to the question, for— 

“ Darya chi hanis^ya , 

Na bhukhi na trihaya. ^ 

The neighbour of the river 
Is neither hungry nor thirsty. 

4. Bounded by the Thai on the north, and on its other three sides 
by the alluvial lands above described, is a tract 
Canal tract. naturally and artificially protected from inun- 

dation and occupying the centre of the district. This contains many 
populous villages and a few fair-sized towns. Superior crops of 
sugarcane, indigo, rice and wheat are grown in it. It is irrigated by 
inundation-canals which run from April to September, and which are 
assisted by a large number of wells. Though this canal tract is in 
normal years protected by artificial embankments and natural eleva- 
tions from the floods, yet the land lies very low, and destructive 

b2 
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inundations from both rivers, ■especially the IntJus, do occur. .Dunng 
tiie seven years of this Settlement, this tract hair been severely Injured 
twice, once in 187 by allood from tho‘ Indus, ajid again’ in 1878 by 
hoods from both the Indus and Chenab. This canal^ountry is tlirougbout . 
its length seamed with Jong depressions in the' levil oi' the ground 
1 ‘unning from north-west to south-east, which at various tinges were 
beds of the river Indus. Indeed, there appears little doubt that at one 
time or another’ tlie whole of what is now the Muzaft'argarh District 
was river-bed ; of those old river-channels the most clearly marked are 
the Shahgarh, and the Sindri, Saithal, Nangni, Garang, ^nd Jannuwafa 
dhands, and the old watercourse which is now used as. the-, bed of the 
Puranw'ah canal. Well-defined old watcrcour.ses of this:^ipd Jh.re called 
Garak Gavang and Garangi. Tlic dhands will be desci^l^ ' i^rther on. 
The district thus consists of three great natural divi^p^the Thai, 
the alluvial country, and the eanal tract. For assessmfeiiji'' ptiToses a 
more minute divi,siou has been made, but tlie real natural divisions are 
those above given. . 

6. The district is divided into the following three tahsflS : — 
Adminislititive 

Muzafllargarh. 

Alipur. 

Sananwan. 

Muzaflargarh Tahsil contains five police jurisdictions — 

Eangpur. 

MuzariargaTh. 

K hangarh. 

K injar. 

llohilanwali. 

Alipur contains four police jurisdictions — 

Shahr SultSn. 

Jatoi. 

Alipur. 

Sitpur. 


Sananwan contains three police jurisdictions — 

Daira Din Panah. 

Kot Adu. 

Sananwan. 

•0. The Indus forms the ve.stem boundary of the district through- 
Thp Givers pu^ its whole length, a distance of 110 miles. 

-'The slope of the bank in this district is shelv- 
The Indus.— -ing and easy, the set of the stream being 

towards the western ijitDK, wbich, in tlie Sangarh Tahsil of Dera Ghazi 
Khan, is high and sfcwp. In the cold weather it is two miles wide. In 
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th^ liot weather it werflovrs its banks to such an extent that its wiJth 
catinot bo e.stiinate<Jr Its depth varies from 12 feet in the 'winter to 
ab(»ut 24* feet in the ^ininer. The current is strong and rapid; It has 
agrcat teadeiicy to form islands and shoals which makes its navigation 
dangerous to boats.. The most remarkable feature of the Indus is the 
gradual shifting of its stream to the west. The native legend of its 
having once flowed down the centre of the Thai has been mentioned. 
In the middle of the district are many villages now far away from 
the Indus to whoso names are added the words Bet, Bela, Kacha, 
denoting that at one time tliey stood on or near the river-bank. Tho 
inland portioa of the district is full of watercourses which were once 
beds of tljp Indus. In receding westward it has left various side- 
channfds which are easy and safe means of irrigation. The numerous 
inundatiOn-cahals of the district have their heads in th# side-channels, 
and are; tljQi^fore comparatively safe from the. erosion which is so 
destru^tlW -where canals take off direct from the main stream. Wo 
know fronitI>e Ain xikbavi that the Indus joined the Cljenab opposite 
IJchh, about 60 miles above the present confluence at Mithankot, and 
that iieariy the whole of what is now the t«ah.sil nf Alipur was then on 
the west bank of the Indus. General Cunningham's Ancient Geogra- 
])hy, page 220, says that the junction “ was still unchanged when 
keuuell wrote his geography of India in A.l). 178S, and still later in 
1706 vvhen visited by Wilford s surveyor, Mir^^a Moghul Beg.” But 
early in the present century the Indus gradually changed its course, and, 
leaving the old channel at 20 miles above Uclih, continued its course to 
tho south-south-west, until it rejoined the old channel at Mithankot, 
Native tradition, liowever, says that the change of a course took placo 
suddenly, and about the yerir 1787 A.D., at ‘ the point where the Indus 
used to turn east to meet the Chenab. One of the rulers of Sitpnr dug 
a canal along the line of tlie pn senb course of the river. The Indus 
suddenly deserted its old bed, and began to flow along the line of tho 
new canal, and has flowed there ever since. I’his tradition is corrobo- 
rated by the history of the time as to tlie date. ^J'ho change of the course 
of the Indus loft the country formerly on its west hank, exposed to tho 
attacks of the Bahawalpur State, then rising into power. Accordingly wo 
find that in 1791 A.l). the Nawab of Bahawalpur seized the whole 
country \vhich was transferred I »y the change of course from the west to 
the castvtbank of the Indus, and from 1791 to 1819 the Naw^abs of 
Bahawalpur governed this trac^t as independent sovereigns. The old 
of thebed Indus is still clearly marked and is known as the Jannun nala. 
It hasa course of about 24 miles from the village of Mela Chacha winch, 
is in the north-west of the Alipur 'J’ahsi], to the village of Maklian Bela* 
opposite Uchh, wliere it joins the Chenab. There is also good evidence 
of the junction having once been at Shalir Sultan, 13 miles north of the 
junction mentioned in tho Ain Akbari. The fickleness of the Indus 
has obtained for it tho epithet of kanjri, or prostitute. The name of tho 
Indus is “Sindh,” which has three distinct rncaninga: (1) the river Indus, 
(2) the country on both banks of the riVe:^ irSps and subject to its 
influence, and (3) the Province of Sindh. 


B3 
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7. Chenab is the eastern boundary of the district along iti; 

‘ V whole length, a distance of 109 iniles. The 

Th •Cb6na . river is known here as the Chenab, but before 

it reaches this district it has received the waters of the Jhelum and 
Ravi, and is more correctly called the Trinab. After it has flowed thiee- 
fifths of the distance down the district, it receives the united Sutlej and 
Beas and b'ecibines the Panjnand, though it is still known to us as the 
Chenab. After, its junction with the Indus at Mithankot, the combined 
rivers become t]ti,e^atnand, or seven rivers composed of the five rivera 
of the Punjab, iilus -the Indus and Cabul rivers. The bank of the 
Chenab is in imrts high and steep, in others the slope is shelving and 
easy. The depth of the stream varies from 15 feet in whiter to 30 
in summer. The Chenab is narrower and less rapid than the Indus. 
The deep streaiA shifts verj’ much, and the navigation, is dilBcult but 
not so dangerous as the Indus. The Chenab does not betray a tendency 
to encroach on one bank more than the other. The inclination to 
“ west, '* which all the Punjab rivers arc supposed to have, is not 
apparent on the Chenab. During the last twenty years the gains and 
losses of Muzaffargarh and Mooltan have been equal. 17 villages 
with Rs. 2,6G7 revenue have been transferred by the river from 
Muzafiai'garh to Mooltan, and 17 villages with a revenue of Rs. 2,491 
have been transferred from Mooltan to Muzafiargarh. Eleven inunda- 
tion-canals have their heads in the Chenab. 

8. Looking up the Satnand with one’s back to the sea, the Indus 
and Chenab part company at the southern end 
of this district opposite Mithankot. At this 
point the flood level is 308 feet above the sea. 

From bore the slope of the Indus rises at the rate of 1'33 feet per mile, 
and the Chenab at 0’99 per mile. The Indus therefore gains 0'34 
foot per mile on the Chenab, and at the north-west corner of the dis- 
trict, which is 110 miles above Mithankot, the Indus is 37 feet higlier 
than the Chenab opposite at the north-cast corner of the district. 

There is no ridge between the two rivers, the spill- waters from the 
Indus are prevented from sweeping across the district partly by arti- 
ficial embankments and partly by the sandhills of the Thai. The 
exjKised state of the district is thus apparent. 

9. The same description of boats ply on both rivers. They are 

„ . of the kind called “beri, ” described at pa^'e 

^.Fcatarcs common to both 353 of Powell’s Punjab Manufactures. Tht^ 

carry loads of 400 maunds in the cold weather. 
Boats. ag much as GOO to 700 maunds when the 

rivers are in flood. The boats afford a safe retreat to criminals or 
persons who are in difficulties at home. Such people go for a trip 
down to Sindh, or up to Kdlabagh and Pind Dadan Khan, and safely 
elude the police or their relations until thestorm has passed. 

10. Both the Indus and Chenab cany silt in suspension in their 

Alluvial deposit. waters and, during the floods, deposit it on the 

KaUp^ni. adjacenbflands which it greatly fertilises. This 

alluvial deposit is known by several names,— 


Difforence in the slope of 
the Indus and Chenab. 
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at, -mat, ubd, nivdn and latdr. The effect of a plentiful deposi^4s said 
to'Iast live years, and as the supply is regular, farmers diapepf^^^itn 
manure in the alluvial lands. The silt of the Chenab is said 
fertilising and to contain less sand than that of the Indus. A, local 
proverb thus compares the rivers — 

Darya Sindh send leve tc kalai tlcve, 

Daryd Cben&b kalai leve te sona devs. 

The river Indus takes away gold and leaves- tin, . . 

The river Chenab takes away tin and leaves 

Omitting destructive floods, there is only ope!,.cdhdiilon under 
which inundation water does harm. When the flooa bas'deposited its 
.silt and flows on over salt land, the water becomes full of salt, and is 
highly injurious to vegetation. Flood-water in this state is called 
k&\& p^ni. Under all other circumstances it is most beneffcial. Besides 
depositing rich silt it carries away the surface salts, sweetens wells, 
and brings with it the seeds of trees and of valuable grasses. The 
annual inundations caused by the rising of the river are called chhal 
and bor. These words are used for the normal as well as the destruc- 
tive floods — 

“ ,re bor Awe tin bakbt vadhAwe, 

Je na awe tiln kura khdwe. — 

If tlofxl comes it increases our luck. 

If it eomee not, drought consumes us. (Proverb.) 

Destructive floods will be described in connection with protective 
embankments. The rivers abound in fish, but few are caught in the 
main stream, except the khag4, a siluroid fish which takes a bait 
readily. The fishermen’s apparatus is too weak and too small to be of 
much us6 in the large and rapid channels of the rivers. The great 
field for fishermen is in the side-channels, backwaters and tanks, here 
called dhands. The fish-eating crocodiles {Gavialis Gangeticus), here 
called sinsai-, are cf)mmon in both rivers. The snub-nosed crocodile ; Cro- 
codilus palustris) is common, but it shows itself less and prefers the still 
water of the dhands. Tortoises are found both in the rivers and in 
the dhands. The porpoise (Platanista Gangctica), here called bulhin, is 
often seen in the main stream of the rivers ; otters are common and 
are said to be taught by fishermen to bring them fish. I have seen 
tame otters fishing, but they ate the fish directly it was caught. Otters 
are supposed to be the incarnation of greediness, and a proverb says — 
“ Only a fool would go to the otter’s homo to get the remains of 
3 ’’esterday’s dinner.” , 

11. The rivers and the facts incidental to them are the remark- 
able feature of this district, and touch the 
t Jvio administration at more points than any other 

natural phenomenou. They irrigate by their 
regular inundation 120,000 acres, and by canals depending on them 
200,000 acres of cultivation. These 320,000 ^ros have to be measured 
up and 120,000 acres assessed with land-revenue every year, so that 
tt is a matter of deep interest, both to a population almost wholly 
agricultural and to government which jfteriveai^ revenue here literally 
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from the water, that the rivers should rise at the usual time, that the 
supjdy of water should be abundant but not excessive, and that the 
riv^ers should fall at the right time. When the supply is scanty, the 
keenest competition for the water begins. On tlie canals the best 
friends fall out. In the sailaba country the water flowing in the drain- 
age-channels is dammed up and forced into the cultivated lands, and 
some very- pretty fights are the result. If the water does not retire at 
the proper time^-the land cannot be ploughed for the rabi crop. Even 
when the rivers are on their best behaviour, they deprive a fourth of 
the population during four months of the means of following their only 
pursuit, agriculture, and drive them from mere ennrti to transfer cattle 
from bank to bank, and pix)vide so easy a medium for transporting the 
stolen animals that a naked urchin can drive a herd of fifty buffalos 
across the combined five rivers. Eight zaildfirs in the flooded part of 
the country are on heavy security for indulging in this pastime, 
and it is no use to dismiss them, because the wdiole population is 
similarly inclined. But the rivers do not always beliave well : they 
burst bands, carry aw^ay houses and stacks of corn, breach roads, blow up 
bridges, fill canals with mud, throw down Government buildings, and. 
even drown the semi-aquatic cattle. In the flood of 1874, 500 head 
of cattle were drowned in the Sananwan 1’ahsil alone. Thrice in the 
last seven years all work has been suspended for days in the Govern- 
ment ofticcs. The policje, the kutchorry munshis, the prisoners in the 
jail, and tlie .settlement asjuins have been sent in a body to make 
embankments, to divert floods from tlie town and station of Muxaffar- 
gai h. Ill the flood of 1874 the house of the salt patrol at Kuraishi was 
washed away, and he spent a happy day in August on the top of a 
sandhill waiting for the water to subside. Thus it will bo seen tliat the 
rivers alone find the Government oflicials of the Muzaflargarh District 
in ample Avork. 


12. Tlic side-channels of the rivers, the inlets from tho drivers,. and 


J)hamlR, or back waters. 


tlio tanks Of lakes are called dliands. The 
.sidc-channcis are al.so termed phats. The 


dhands are of two kinds. The first are isolato<l dhands in which com- 


munication with the rivers only occurs during the imindation season, 
and dries up before the next yeai’’.s floods come. The second are con- 
nected dhands, being expansions of a river, .small .stream or canal, into 
a tank, and which tbrougliout or for the most part of the year are con- 
liocted with the rivers. The dhands supply a good deal of irrigation 
by'me.an.s of Persian-wlieels, either single fjhaldr) or double (begh.sr), 
onc! wheel being pliicod above the other. The dhands abound in fish, 
and great quantities are caught in them. The isolated dhands aro 
the licst for fishing, because weeds spring up rapidly in them and 
afford a re.fuge as well as food for the fish. Besides fish, an account 
of which will be given hereafter, the products of the dhands are a§. 
follow.s : — 


Water-lilies (Nelumdmm speciosum). The local name is pabban, 
The flowers are used for medicine and considered cooling. The seed 
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capsules hold 20 or 22 seeds embedded in cellular pith, of the size and 
taste of a filbert. While youTig, the seeds are eaten raw or cooked as a 
vegetable. The flesh of the seed is called gar, it is white, covered with 
a green seedcoat. . The seeds are considered a cure fur vomiting, and, 
mixed with sugar, are good for diseases of children. The roots of tho 
pabban spread in the mud at the bottom of the dhand. They, are long 
and white and divided into lengths by knots. They ai^ du^ up and 
eaten, either roasted with salt or boiled as a vegetable. ’’ Palilmn roots 
are called bhe, a corruption of the Persian bekh or root. Singharas 
{Trapa hicornis) are sometimes found in the dhauds. The nuts are 
dried and, when required for use, the kernels are .separated from the 
husks by pounding and made into flour. Kvindr bulrush* (Typlia augus- 
tifoLia) is found in most of the dhands, especially in the soyth of the dis- 
trict. The flags are called phani and are used lor making matting called 
parchd and phurc and string for beds. A charpo.t of bulrush string 
is highly esteemed for its softness and coolness, and to slcjep naked on 
such^a bed is considered a great luxury. The down of the ripe ear is 
collected and boiled in a cloth like a plumpudding. It has a sweetish 
insipid taste. The down is called bur, and down pndding is buri. At 
the lower part of the ear a fibrous substance something like cotton 
is produced which is called kahu. This i.s used as tinder, and is much 
sought after by the frontier Biloches. The dh.ands swarm with wild- 
fowl in the winter ; a good many snipe are also seen, and occasionally 
a bittern. Very large bags of wdldfowl have been made by sportsmen 
in the dhands. The dhands are very numerous and vary much in size 
and de] 3 th, according as the floods fill them or not. The following are 
the most porinauent and the best for shooting : — 

1. I^atidiwiil alias Buparlii dhand in the village of Kaudiwitl, 

' three miles north of Rangpur. Wild duck, goose and 

, • snipe abundant. Good fisliing. 

2. Gbazanfargarh dhand in the village of Ghazanfargarh, 15 

miles south of M\izattargarh. This is a permanent lake of 
about oO aci es. AVildfowl abound. There is a great fishery 
here. It is well worth a visit to see the take of fish 
divided in the cveuiag. The lake is full of water-lilies. 

3. The Sindhri dhand in the villa.ge3 of Jillwala, Muliam- 

madpur, Chitwiihan, I.san-wala and Sandil^. It cro.sses 
the Alipur road between the 17th and ISth milestone* 
fr.im MuzafFai’garh. It. is full of wildfowl, and bitterns 
are often seen. It abounds in pabbans. 

i; Saithal dhand in the village of Basti Jahil It crosses tho 
Alipur road between the 20th and 21st milestone from 
Muzaffargarh ; wildfowl are very plentiful. 

^ 6. Panjihar dhand neat Pohillanwali, 23 miles south of Muzaf- 
fargarh, the country becomes so low, that the water of 
the Indus and tho Chenab finds its way into the centre of 
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the Doab, and a pcrrcct network of dhands occur, all of 
which discharge their waters into the Panjihar dhand, 
which crosses the Alipur road between the 24th and 25th 
ini^tone from Muzafiargarh. The Panjihar is so called 
be(^ttse it receives the surplus water of the following 
5 canals : — 

The Sardarwah ; the Nangwah ; the Adilwah from the In- 
dus ; and the Hajiwah and Ghazaufarwah from the Chenab. 
The country here is in great want of drainage, and an 
attempt is being made by the Canal Department to utilise 
the Sindhri, Saithal and Panjihar dhands to drain the 
flood- water into the Chenab. This, if successful, will be 
*a great boon to the country. The Pj^njihar, on its way 
to the Chenab throws out a branch called the Natigni or 
snake dhand from its tortuous course, • Both the Nangna 
and Panjihar abound in wildfowl and fish. 

6. The Shahgarh dhand or garak. This is an old bed of the 

Indus. It begins in the village of Ayab Arain near 
Kuraishi, and runs in a winding course among the sand- 
hills of the Tlial, till it ends near the old fort of Shah- 
garh, 10 miles from Muzaffargarh on the Kinjar road. 
This dhand is 6 miles long. The greatest width is 54 
yards and greatest depth 8 feet. It abounds in fish and 
wildfowl. The common snipe is tolerably plentiful, and 
it is one of the few places in the district where the 
painted snipe is found. It is full of pabbans and 
kundr. 

7. Jannuwah dhand is about 24 miles long. The northern end 

is in the village of Mela Chacha. It 4’uns in a south- 
easterly direction and joins the Ch^ijaJb^ncar Makhan- 
bela. It abounds in fish, wildfowl ahd ^ipe. .Bitterns 
are often seen. Kundr and pabban are 

8. The Garang dhand is in the south of the Alipur Tahsil, 

its northern end is in the village of Bhamri and its 
southern end in Dhaka. Its cold weather length is about 
9 miles. Its greatest width is 60 yards, and greatest 
depth 12 feet. This is a real paradise for sportsmen. 
The water swarms with wildfowl and the banks with 
black partridge. Fish are abundant. Snubnosed crocodiles 
are constantly .seen, and tortoises reaching two feet in 
diameter. Snipe are fairly plenty, and bitterns are 
occasionally seen.' There is a branch of the Garang called 
the All Shah dhand, which runs through the village of 
Muhib Shah ; that also abouitds in wildfowl. 

The dhand in the village of ^ Bile wdia becomes. large 

lak6 wliiin the rivers rise well. It is r^arkable for the greatfariety 
of fish found in it. Wildfowl and pajb^^i^s are abundant. ThA dhands 
mentioned are fairly permanent and are situated inland. There are 
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many other permanent dhands inland. The right to fish and gather 
pabbans is leased every year. Some dhands are leased singly, others 
in clusters. Along the banks of the rivers the dhands are innumer- 
able and vary much in size and position. New ones, aye constantly 
forming and old ones are tilled up. The river side dhands are leased 
in lengths of the river bank. The dhands on the bank of the Chenab 
in the*’Muzaffargarh Tahsilare leased in three lengths— 

1 . Maksudpur adjoining Jbang to Muradabdd, which is opposite 
. Mooltan. 

2. Fi-om Muradabdd to Sulemanpur, which is opposite Shujabdd. 

3. From Kiioni to Jhandewali on the boundary of the Alipur 

TahsiV 

Tlie dhands on the bank of the Indus in the Munaffargarh Tahsil 
throughout its whole length are leased together. The river side 
dhands in Sanawan and Alipur are not leased. 

13. As already stated, the annual inundation supply natural 
irrigation to about 150,000 acres. The rain- 
vv fall is so small that no crop can be grown 

e b— an-ts, dependant ou rain alone. The means of arti- 

ficial irrigation are wells and canals. Wells arc of two kind.s. Those 
lined with masonry (pakkd khii) and those lined with either logs or 
wattles, which arc called kharoras, a well lined with logs is called 
“ghat da kharorfi,” a well lined with wattles is called “lei div kharora,” 
because the wattles are made from the lei bush {"Tamarix dioica”). No 
wells are unlined with either masonry, timber or wattles. The soil 
is so fine that unlined wells cannot be made. The wells are all 
worked by Petsiau wlieel. Persian wheels (jhalar) arc also erected 
ou the banks o*f (^nals, . rivers and tanks. There were 11,802 wells in 
the district ia l^JlNTS of the following depths to the surface of water — 

j,-l*420‘ veils under 20 feet. 

^5 wells from 20 feet to 30 feet. 

27 wells from 30 feet to 40 feet. 

No w’ells are deeper than 40 feet. The depth is very uniform, 
varying only from 9 to 12 feet in the greater part of the district. The 
depth is least in the south of the district and on the banks of tlie 
rivers. In the Thai the depth is greatest, and averages 24 feet. A 
well lined with masonry costs from Rs. 225 to Rs. 381, a well lined 
with timber Rs. 125, a well lined with wattles Rs. 35 to Rs. 90, and a 
jhalar lined with masonry Rs. 50. As a rule, four pairs of bullocks 
costing Rs. 80 a pair are used per well. The gear of a Persian vheel 
costs Rsi. 40. In this district a well unassisted by other sources of ii^^-r 
tion irrigates 17 acres, a well assisted by sail&b, 21 acres, and a .i^U 
assisted bv canal, 23 acres. If the cultivator bo intclligeijt afid-thard 
workingt-or if the shareholders are united, a much larger area. 6an be 
irrigated . ' 

“ Akt bijbon kbii kbili ”= Witboni wiadom the well is empty. ( Preverb,') 
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There are only 24, 632 acres of unassisted well iwlgation’ in the^ 
district. This area is equal to C per cent, of the total cultivation. 
It i.s a common amusement to race bullocks at wells. A pair of 
bullocks are yoked to the wheel and driven round as fast as 
possible for about half an hour, then anothert pair, and so on till 
the competitor!^ have all had a turn. The bystanders then decide 
which pair is the winner. The owner of the winning pair receives> 
no reward, but i.s expected to give food or sweetmeats to the company. 
The competetion interests the Jats intensel}'. The ordinary spec- 
tator can conceive nothing duller. The only remarkable thing is the 
excitement of the Jats and how they rminagc to raise it. The i'avourite 
day for bullock racinsf is the first of Visfikh (Apiil-May) ; hence a. 
bullock race.is called VisHkhi at whatever time of the year it may 
occur. 


14. About 200,000 acres of cultivation are irrigated by iniindatibm 
canals. Tliese in gooii yoirs flow from the loth, 
of April to 1.5th September, occasionally a fortu- 
nate set of the river or greater activity than usual in clearing enables 
a canal to flow all the year ronnd. 


The canals are 53 in number, of which 11 have their heads in the 
„ Chonab and 42 are fed by the Indus. Their total 

Number arulmUcage. 

include the side channels of the Indus in which the canals have their 
heads, and which themselves supply a good deal of lift irrigation. 

. The area irrigated has been measured four 

Area imga ci . times hitherto with the following result : — 

Acres, 

At Regular Settlement in 1873-75 ... 203,666 

By canal measurements in 1877 ... 205,000 

„ „ in 1878 ... 210,206 

,, „ in 1879 ... 186,051 

The areas irrigated by the Clienab and Indus Canals, res])ectively, at 
the Regular Settlement survey were as follows 

Chenab canals ... 37,115 

Indus cauals ... 166,551 


The land-revenue depeuding on the canals according to the Regular 
Settlement is— 

Rs. 

Clienab canals ... 69,435 

Indus canals ... 229,640 


Total of district ... 2,99,075 

15 . Before describing each canal, attention is invited to the 
1 1 • accompanying map. Before what is now the 

tion'of^Se Muzaffargarh District was united under Siiwan 

Mai, the Sikh Governor of Mooltan, it was divided 
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between four governors in whose time most of the canals were made. 
The present Sanawan Talisil was governed by Nawdb Muhammad 
Khan, Sadozai of M.mkera, here known as Nawdb ofthe Thai, Tho 
country lying opposite Derd Ghazi Khan and containing thoTahikas of 
Arfi.in, Kinjar, Seri, Trund and Mahra was subordinate to tho Nawabs 
Ghazi Khan, Nawab Mahmud Giijar and the Kalhora governors of Dera 
Ghazi Khan and after the Sikh conquest, passed into the possession of 
the Naw^ibs of Bahiiwai Khan. The country lying o{)posite Mooltaa 
and containing the Talukas of Rangpur, Mu radii bful, Muzaffai garh, 
Khangarh and Ghazanfargarh was under Nawab Muzalfar Khiin, tho 
Pathiin Governor of Mooltan. The Alipiir Tahsil and the Taluka 
Khoran of Muzaffargarh Tahsil were ruled by the Nawabs of Bahawal- 
pur. Though these rulers were not quite synchronoue, they may 
be treatcil as such in order to classify tho bowildermg list of names 
connected with the founding of the canals. The Muzaffargarh District 
was united under Savvan Mai in 1833 A.D., but be bad held the 
country round Muzaffatgarh in farm from Ranjit Singh, since 1822 
A.D. A minute history has been prepared of each canal in tho 
vernacular canal record which has been made <at the Regular Settle- 
ment and which will bo found useful in deciding canal disputes : a short 
account of tho most important canals may be given here. 


16. The 11 Chenab canals differ from the Indus canals in having 

, , their heads independent of one another. On 

Chenab canals. r j i r i i i 

tho Indus, a nunil)er of canals have their heads 

in a ph4t ©r side-channel and can be described together. 


1. The Karamwah canal has its head in the village of Maksud- 

pur at the north-cast comer of the district. Its length 
is 22 miles. It irrigates 997 acres, paying a revenuo 
of Rs. 1,472. It was a natural branch of the Chenab 
which was improved by Karara Narain, son of Sawan 
Mai, when the former was Governor of Rangpur. Ho 
spent Rs. 5,000 on the work and repaid himself by 
levying a rupee on each w'ell, till the whole sum was re- 
covered. 

2. The Ganeshwah, after many changes of head takes off from 

the Chenab at Langar Sarai. Its length is 28 miles an<l 
irrrigates 5,806 acres, paying a revenue of Rs, 10,487. . 
The Ganeshwah was dug in the time of Nawab Muzaflar 
Kh^n by the villages which it was to irrigate. It was 
then called tho Ghouswah. In tho time of Sawan Mai 
its name was changed to Ganeshwah which it still keeps. 
In 1879, a new branch called the Waliwah was added 
to the Ganeshwah. It leaves the main canal at the 
village of Khanpur and runs parallel with it for twelve 
miles. It irrigates the country west of the Ganeshwah. 

3. The ToHwah has a length of six miles. It irrigates 1,025 

acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,777. It was dug by. 
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6 . 


the villages of Do^bd^ Taliri, Mlpur, Hajipur and Chak 
Ghajra, in the time of Mulraj, Governor of Mooltan, 
under the supervision of Raizada Tola Rdm, Kdrddr of 
Muzaffargarh. 

The Taliri is the largest canal in the Muzaffargarh Tahsll. 
„„ ^ . The main line is 12 miles lohg. 

n'ViA ToliVi Ponni __ ----- - - « 


The Taliri Canal. 

Hajiwah 

Khanwah 

Pirwah 

Ndngniwah 

Khokharwah 

Niirwah 


It has the following branches 

... 13 miles. v 

... 6 „ 

... 4 j, 

... ^ 

... 3 n 

... 4 «• 


The whole length of the Taliri and its branches is 
47 miles. Jt irrigates 14,004 acres of the richest land 
in district, paying Rs. 32;829. The Taliri was originally 
a side channel of the Chenab. Its name then was " Trai 
lare ” or “ Three branches ” now corrupted to Taliri. In 
the time of Silwan Mai it was improved and made into a 
canal and connected with its lu-anches, all of which are 
older than the main line, having been dug in Nawilb 
Muzalfar Khan’s time. The course of the Taliri had lately 
become veiy tortuous, and in 1875-7G the imgators 
agreed to supply 30,000 laboi'ers to straighten it. They 
were assisted by a money grant of Rs. 4,000. Loops 
wore taken out of it, which reduced the length of the 
main line from IG to 12 miles. 


The Gajjuwah is 5 miles long. It irrigates 82G acres, paying 

, Rs. 1,505 revenue. This canal 

The Oaiiii Canal. . . i /-x x 

IS not under Government super- 


vision, but is managed by Allah Dad Khan, the Honorar}’' 
Magistrate of Khsingarh, whose ancestox’s, with other 
proprietors, excavated the canal. He owns lands in the 
village of Gajjiiwahan. Hence the name of the canal. 


The Jhang^warwdh has a 

The Jhan^^war and Oha- 
zanfar Canals. 


length of 17 miles, including its 
branches. It irrigates 7,795 
acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 
13,359. It was dug during the 


Bahdwalpur rule by the villages which irrigate from it. 
For the last ten years this and the Ghazanfar canal have 


had one head. In 1880 separate heads have been made. 
The heads of both canals are in the village of Kuthela. 
The irrigators on the tail of the Jhangawarwah have 
had great fights with the Kuthela people. The canal is 
said to have been named from jang, a fight. Besides the 
Ghazanfarwah, which has hitherto been considered a 


branch of the Jhang&war, there is another branch called 
the Muhammadpuri. 
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7. Tlie Aliwah canal has a length of 4 miles. , Ilriitigaies 1,139 

TheAli,.ah. Rs,.- 1,378 land- 

■ revenue. It was dug m the time 
of Sitwan Mai by the villages which irrigate from it. It 
was named after One Ali who managed the excavation. 


8. The Khali wah has a length of 13 miles. It irrigates 5,018 
ThoKhahwah. revenue of ll.s 

5,971. It was dug in the time of 
the BahawaJpur Government by the villages which 


irrigate from it. 


Besides the canals above mentioned, there are two small canals, 
The Langarwah and Jha- the Laiigai'wah and Jhalarinwah, 
Jdrinwah. but they are now much neglected. 

All the Chenab canals above mentioned are in the 
Muzaffargarh Tahsil. The Jhanduwah branch of the 
Khaliwah irrigates part of the villages of Kalarwiili and 
Rukanwiili in the Alipur Tahsil. 


There is a canal now disused, called the Nangwah, which used to 
™ >, have its head in the village of 

e angviai. Makhan Beld, opposite Alipur, 

which might easily be restored. 


17. The marked difference between the Chenab and Indus canals 
is, that the former mostly have their heads in 
n ug ana s. main stream of the river, while the latter 

take off from aide-channels, and their heads are therefore jirot^gted 
from cro.sioa. The side-channels known as the Chit5, meaning “ Mad ” 
leaves the river a little south of Man in the Bannu District, whei’e t}>o 
Indus emerges from the Salt Range, and is nearly continuous to about the 
middle of the Muzaffargarh District at a point a little south of the 
town of Kiiijar. The banks of the Chita are low, and though fairly 
permanent, it is apt to change its course. West of the Chita, between it 
and the high bank, fed by the Chiat, and running for the most part 
parallel with it, are other natural channels of a more permanent charac- 
ter. Beginning from the north these are in .succession The Garku, 
Magassan, Maggi, Suk and Dinga. South of Kinjar, the Chita di.s- 
appears, and for the rest of the length of the Indus in this district, the 
feature of a double set of side-channels is lost. The remaining canal«i 
below the Chita take off either from the Indus or from small side- 
channels, within a shoxi distance of it. It is a question whether any 
real efficiency of the Indus canals can be secured which does not 
embrace the study and improvement of the side-channels of the Indus. 


Beginning at the north-west corner of the district where the Indu.'i 
. - , enters it, the first canal we come to is the 

u lari ana . GulzAri which irrigates the village of Ahsanpur. 

This canal has been much neglected. Its head is in the Chita, but it 
only works when that channel is in the high fllood. It is not regularly 
cleared. 
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’Ot ferutean comes a gi’oup of foul* canals. The Hinjr^i, Dfn 

Garku or mtKa senes. ^l«hannnaJ KMn Chand and Nfingru. This 
group IS calltja tlie Garku senes in canal official 
language, because tha canals have their heads in the Qarku luihi which 
is fed by the Chita. In Settleraerit records the group is called the 
Matka series after Mian Matka, a Kardar of Daira Din Panah under the 
Sikhs, who ext avatod or, improved every canal in the group. The 
Hinjrai and Din Muhammad have a common head in the Garku. The 
Khiin Chand and Nangni have also a common head. The KhanChand^ 
according to tradition, was once much longer, and used to irrigate as fef' 
south as Gujrat, which is 28 miles south of the present .^1 of the 
Khiin Chand. The Niingni is named from Niiiig, a snak^, in cotisb- 
quence of its tortuous course. ' The Garku or Matka seri6j3 i^igfatea 
9,175 acres near the town of Daird Dm Panah, paying a revenue of 
Rs.* 13,239. 


The Magassan channel has its head in the Chitd, and feeds the 16 
canals mentioned in the margin. The main 
The Miigassan seric>4 ; Fa- line of the Magassan is 12 miles long. The 
Jsahvali. Ohoiullimvdi, Gall- canals which it feeds ll’rigate 30,393 acres, pay- 

da nhubbar, G.amla Panhar, . ^ mi C 

jUjjnuab, Karia GhovuUiri, ^ revenue ot Rs. 40,104. The country. 

Kirdarwah. Naiigni Klnird, from 3 miles north of Kot Adu to 5 miles south 


Kdngm Jan Mohain- gandwan, is irrigated by this series, and its 
. bmpclies.reach far into the Thai. The careful 
Ckuan.’ , , clearance of the Magassan is cf the most vital 

r iinporUince. In 1879 the cleai’ance wa.s neg- 

lected, and the area irrigated fell to 14,009 acres, — a falling off of 18,000 
acres. The main canals of this series are as follow: — The Fazalwah, 
which was excavated under the supervision of Fazal Hossain, Tahsil- 
dar, in 1802 A. D. It irrigates 1,074 acres, paying Hs. 1,404 in tho 
neighbourhood of Kot Adit. The Choudhriwah was excavated 90 years 
at'o by Choudhri Paira Ram, grandfather of Kirpa Rain, the present 
Choudhri and Zaildar of Kot Add. It irrigates 3,242 acres, paying 
Rs. 4,382. The Sardarwah was excavated in tho time of Nawab 
Muhammad Khdn of Maukera, It has four branches — 


The Muhammadpun. 
The Khanpuri. 

The Karia Gaman. 
The Karid Sananwan. 


It irrigates 7,831 acres, paying Rs. 10,181 revenue. It is capable of 
great extension into tlie Thai. The Chiikar Khan was originally 
excavated by a colony of Gurmani Biloches in the time of Nawdb 
Muhammad Khdn.and after many changes of channel and name fell into 
the course made for it by Chdkar Khan, a lawless chief of the Gurmdnis, 
who was alive at the beginning of British rule, and about whom 
Mr.Sim3on,SettlementOfficer.ih 1854 A. D., writes in veiy uncomplimen- 
tary terms. The Chakar Khan irrigates 4,068 acres, paying Rs. 6,185 
revenue. The last canal of the Magassan series is the Chudn, which 
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The Haggi, Sdk and Dinga 
series. 


means a coruscation, a meteor. Unfortunately for its Mtji* fs due hi 
the slowest-running canals in the district. It w^ cscavate^ in thfe time 
of Nawab Muhammad Khan, under the supervision of Hamid, Kard^ir. 
It irrigates 3,358 acres, paying Ba. -5,065 revenue. 

South of the Magassan is the Maggi , channel, which is fed direct 
from the Indus. One canal, the Khudadad, has 
its head in the Maggi. It irrigates the Thai 
country about Mahmud Kot. Itw as excavated 
^hder Hamid, the Kilrdar before mentioned. It is 13 miles long, and 
. irrigates. 3,395 acres paying Rs. 5,065 revenue. It was renovated 
in the time of Mir Muhammad, a noted Tahsildar of Kot Adu, who 
named it'the Khudadad. After sending ont the Khudadad, the Maggi 
divides into two branches — the eastern branch is called the Suk, “dry, ” 
and the western the Dinga or “crooked ” — each of wiiich feeds a group 
of danals. 

The Suk series comprises the Kotwah, the Haji Lshiikwah, the 
Jhtikhriwah, the Sanhivah, tlie Thalwah, and 
tliG oardarwcih, Jihurd. 

The Kotwah was dug in British rule by the villages which irrigate 
from it. It is 8 miles long, and irrigates 3,025 
■ acres paying a revenue of Rs. 3,815. It irri- 

gates the country round Mahmud Kot, -whence it derives its name. 

The Hajl Ishsikwah was excavated iii the spring of 1878, and 
irrigates the country round Gujnit and 
Hujilshakwah. that benefit by it 

subscribed Rs. 1,500, and Government contributed Rs. 500. It irrigates 
2,359 acres paying Rs. 2,809 revenue. It is 5 miles long. It is. named 
after a robl^er-saint whose shrine is in the village of Gujrdt. At tliis 
point the canals which owe their origin to Nawab Muhammad Khaii 
of the "Hial begin to end, and we enter the country ruled successively 
by the Mirhani, Gujar and Kalhora governors of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and which, after the Sikh conquest in 1830, was farmijd by tlio Nawab of 
Bahawalpur. At the same point we leave tlie Sananwan Tabsil and enter 
the Muzaftargarh Tah.sil. The heads of the next four canals are in 
Sananwan, but they irrigate mostly in the Muzatfargarh Tahsil. 

Tlie Jhakhriwiih was excavated first in the time of the Naw^bs of* 
JBahawalpur. It was afterwards improved and 
extended by Malik Giimiiii Jhakhar, a famous 
zamindjir who owned land in various parts of the district, and whoso 
descendants still live in Kotla Gamun, in the Alipur Tah.sil. In its best 
days it reached to Daira Vadhu, 12 miles further than its present tail, 
which is in the village of Sabzojat. It is 15 miles long, and irrigates 
7,002 acres paying Rs. 9,518 revenue. Its operations extend through 
the Thai of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, and magnificent crops of indigo 
are grown on it. The Jhakhriwiih is named after the tribe to which 
its improver^ Malik Gdmun^ belonged. 


The Jhakhriwah. 


0 
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Tho= Thalwali is the last of the canals dug in the governorship of 
TheThalwdh. Muliammad ^[han, the Nawjvbof the Thai. Its 

length is 10 miles ; it irrigates 4 villages of the 
Saniinwan Tahsil and 24 villagt's of the Miizaffargarh I’ahsil. The 
area watered by it is .5,254 acres paying R.s. 7,589 rovenne. Its 
influence lies entirely in the Thai, and, like the Jliakhriwah, fine 
crops of indigo are gi-own on it. The Sanwah Avas dug in the time of 
one of the Cdiazi Khans. It irrigates 1,830 acres paying Rs. 2,799 
revenue. Its length is 7 miles. At one time it refused to run, 
and thf> irrigators consulted a Tlial saint, Muhib Jabania, who told them 
that a buffalo-biill (vSanh) would come out of the Siik, and that tltey were 
to follow it and dig a now canal along tlie course which the bull took. 
Hence its naino the Sanwiih. 


The Suk at its southern end narrows into a very small channel, 

Tlic Sardarwdh Khurd. t'eated as an artificial canal and kept 

cleared. It irrigates 854 acies jiayingllji. 1,179 
revenue. The name of this channel is the Sardarwah Khiird. - 


The wosteru branch of the Maggi is the Dinga, or “ the crooked, " 
The I)iTig,<» series. which foods tlic following canals * 

The Kal uwah. 

The Hardarwah Ivalaii. 

The 8aidarwah Kliilrd. 

The Naiigni or Niingwilh. 

They irrigate the apex of the Thai and the country about Kinj.ar. 

The. Sardirwdh Khiird. S:i'-(laiAvah lanird was excavated seventy 

years ago, under the govern meut of Uahawaljiur. 
It irrigates 725 acres paying Rs. 1,169 revenue. 


The Kfilfiwah was excavated in 1839 A.D, by Diwan Sawan Mai. 

The Knliiwah. At that time there vras a great famine (kal), 

.said to have been caused by tlie advance of 
the British army with Sliah Slmja to Kandahar, and the canal was 
named after kal, the famine. The KulCivviih jiasscs through the country 
at a high level, and is a first-rate irrigator. The Shiiligarh Dhand is 
used as an escape for its surplus water. The Ktiluwah irrigates 3,322 
acres paying Rs. 4,799 revenue. Its length is 8 miles. 

The SardcU’Wiih was excavated two hundred years ago by one of the 

The Saniarwdh Kuiiin. improved about fifty years ago 

by Diwiin Sawan Mai. Its length is 16 miles. 
It irrigates 14,781 acres paying Rs. 25,499 revenue. This canal wants 
an escape badly for its surplus water, which does great damage at and 
about the village of Pakkii Ghalwan. The road from Khsingarh to 
K injar is sometimes rendered impassable by the floods from this canal. 

The Nangwdh was dug by the villages near Kinjar ; the date of 

The NanfiwiU Of Ningnl. excavation is not certain. Its length is 14 
miles. It irrigates 1,993 acres paying Its. 
7,573 revenue. 
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The Chita scries. 


The next group of canals have t&cir heads 
in the Chita channel. They areas follows 
Bib isliti wall, 

Sardsirwali. 

Ghiluwah, 


Adilwah. 

Birwah. 

Raj wall. 

Rerhuwah. 

The Chita is here called also the Gulhu, and, where it passes through 
the village of Diirin, the Darmwala Dhand. 

The Adilwah was dug by the villages Avliich irrigate from it under 
,p. AT] the supervision of one Adi I, an agent of tho 

• Baliawalpur government. It is 12 miles long, 

and irrigates 10,54G acres paying Rs. 15,870 revemio. Jit is a first- 
rate irrigator, and often coutiniKis to run through the cold .season. 

The Pirwah was originally dug, twent}' years ago, by a combination 
The Pirwih three villages, Rolulhinwali, Bhuiidewali and 

Ponta Malana, which aie said to have spent 
Rs. 15,000 on it. Afterwards other villages obtained water from it. 
On this canal occurred the only case known in the district of selling 
irrigation fights. Ali and others, of Ponta Malana, sold two-eigluhs of 
their riglit in the water to the village of Roliillanwjili for Ks. 200. Tlie 
village of Rohillanwali has been treated ratiicr badly this year (18S0;. 
An escape has been dug to carry off tho surplus water of tho Taliri canal 
system. This escape ])assos through the western ])art of Rolnllanwali 
and cuts through the Pii-wali,preveiding water from reaching the village. 
The Pjrwfih is 13 miles long, and irrigates 2,322 acres pa^daig Rs. 3,125 
revenue. A masonry aqueduct sliould be made to carry the Pirwuh- 
across the Rohillanwali escape. 

The Rajwali was dug in tlie time of tlie Bahawalpur government, 

„ „ and irrigates the country in the iKvighboiU’hood 
qC large village of Malira. The canal is 
namcdfromRaj,aloeal word meaning peoi)]e, subjects, showing that tho 
canal was dug without assistance from tlic government. Tho Riijwuli 
is 9 miles long, and irrigates 3,071 acres l)aying Rs. 5,710 revenue. 

The Rerhuwah was dug during tlie government of Baluiwalpur 
, p . . ,, by the follnwing nine villages: — Metla, Basti 

ThcKeriiuvvaii. Jliangar, llasaripur, Kacha, Gindi, Klmkhi, 

Kushak, Aludewali, Thaknin\vula and Moliriwala, which are said to 
have spent Rs. 7,000 on it. Its name means the roller,"' from rerhan, ^ 
“to cause to roll." It is 12 miles long, and irrigates 4,315 acres paying 
Rs. 6,277 revenue. 

Tho Bihishtiwah was first dug in the time of tlie Ghazi Klians.' 

After running for forty years it became unser- 
viceable. In 1801 the irrigating villages 
subscribed some money, and, having got Rs. 5,000 takavi from Govern - 
nient, renovated the canal and dug a new head to it. The Bihisliti crosses 
the country at a high level, and is a first-rate irrigator. It waters 5,047 
acres paying Rs. 5,087 revenue. With the Bihishti we enter th^i 
Alipur T^isilL 

C2 


The nihishtiwab. 
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Tho Sarclurwah was dug l)y a combination of villages under the 
^ „ ,, ,, government of Bahawalpur. It waters a few 

Xhchardarwan. villages of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil and the 

country about Shahr Sultan. It runs at a high level, and first-rate 
crops of sugarcane, indigo and rice are grown on it. It is almost too 
good an irrigator, for it occasionally floods the country. It badly wants 
a regulator near its hca<l and regulators at the heads of its branches. It 
irrigates 9,073 acres paying Rs. 9,676 revenue. Its length is 17 miles. 

The GlnlCiwah is 7 miles long, and irrigates the south-western 
,, corner of the Muzaflargarh Tahsfl. It irriijates 

The Ghiluwah. . t> • t,’ 

2,4i>.J aci'os paying Ks. 3, Obd jama, hromtnis 
point to the extremity of the di.striet the canals do not group themselves 
round side-channels of the Indus, but have their heads singly in the 
river or branches of it. 

The Purdnwsih is an old channel of the Indus, which about one Jiun- 
. dred and fifty years ago dried up and received 

e UT . the name of Puran,'* the old.” About this time 

the Nawiib of Bahawalpur levied one labourer per well from the villages 
which would benefit, cleared out the old channel, and made it into a 
canal. In 1840 A. I), the canal bad become unserviceable. In 1844 
Diwan Mulnij, Governor of Alooltan, conti ibuted Ks. 4,000, and levied 
Rs. 12,000 from the irrigating villages, and again excavated tlie canal. 
Up to 1876 it was neglected. In that year the irrigators supplied an 
additional numbei- of labourers, and Government contributed Rs. 4,000, 
and the canal was again cleared and made into a very fine work. The 
Puran has 88 large brandies besides small distributaries. It irrigates 
34,010 acres paying Us. 40,130 revenue. Its length, including branches, 
is 103 miles; excluding branches, the length of the parent canal is 29 
miles. The chief branches of the Puran wall are — 

The Bakhiwah. 

The Kapre Ivlias (clothes snatcher). 

The Nimanawiih. 

The Ku tab wall. 

The Pirwah. 

The Kbaiiwali. 

The Bdiawalwah. 

The Kadirwah. 

Every government that ruled this country has had a hand in 
o i. '1 .'I Suhrabwiih. The Nawab of Ghazi Khan 

le u ra wai. dug it. He was followed by the Bahawalpur 

ruler, who levied one pai* per ])atht of grain as water-rate 
for having improved it. In the time of Silwan Mai, a new head 
was dug. Two new heads wmre dug during British rule. The Suhrdb 
has two large branches, the Mugbalwab and Ratanwfih. The latter was 
renovated in 1879. The Sulirilb irrigates 5,203 acres of very good 
land, paying Rs. 8,191 revenue, in the neighbourhood of Jatoi. 


• A pai is equal to 1C s^s. t A path is equal to about 32 mauudSt 
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The Chhalfwah was originally an independent canal', having its 
•n n n 'V. head in the Sohni Dliand, which flow's be- 

* ««><*• tween Jatoi and the Indus. It was dug by 

Kazi Ghuliim Murtaza, Avhen Tahsildiir of Alfpur. The Suhrab now 
tails into it, and it is really ])art of the Suhiabwuh. The Chhaliwah 
irrigates 1,304 acres 2 >aying lis. 2,028 revenue. 


The next two canals, the Sulemanwah and KhHnw,^h, present a 

, , ,, new feature — they only woi-k when the sum- 

ThcSdcmanwah. 

flopd rises high, all’ traces of these canals are lost in tlio general submer- 
sion. The Sulenninwah has its head in a side-channel of the Indus, 
here called Mochivvala Dhand, from the village through which it 
passes. It was dug during the Bahsiwalpur governmeuJ, and named 
after the Kiirdar, Sulemau Khan. It irrigates.‘h.'U)l acres paying 
Rs. 3,S6G revenue. It is 14* miles long. If the floods are moderate, 
fine rice crops are grown on it. 


The lust canal before we reach the junction of the rivers 
is the Khanwah. It was dug during the 
government of Bahawalpur. Its head is in 
the village of Bosan and it is fed by the Khakhi Dhand. It irrigates 
590 acres paying Rs. 702 revenue. 


The canal geography of MuzafTargarli has now been described. 
There ai"e other small water-courses and distributaries ; for an account 
of these, and for a more detailed account of eac)i canal, the canal record 
must be referred to. The canal geography is not very easy to grasp. 
The canals are very numerous, and the same names occur over again ; 
but if their grouping into series is studied, it will be easy to remember 
them. The 1 1 Chenab canals must be studied sejiarately, for they admit 
of no grouping for two-thirds of tlie length of the district. The Indus 
canals arrange themselves into the following groups according to the 
side-channels by which they are fed ; — 


1. The Garkii or Matkii group. 

2. The Magassan group* 

3. The Maggi group. 

4. The Silk group. 

5. The Dinga group. 

G. The Chita group. 

South of this last remain the four independent canals— 
Punin. 

Suhrab plus Chhali. 

Siileinaiiwah. 

Khanwah. 


There are six Nangwahs or Nangm — one in the Garkii, two in 
the Magassan, one iu the Dinga scries, one is a branc.h of the Taliri, 
and the disused Nangwah in the Chenab opposite Alipur. All these 
are named from their snake-like tortuous course. There are five 
Sarddrw^ihs— one in the Magassan, one in the Suk, two in the Dinga 

C3 
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and one in the Chita series. There are three Pirwahs — one in the 
JIagassan, one a branch of tlic Taliri, and one a brancli of the Puranwali. 
There ai o three Khunwahs — one a branch of the Taliri, one a branch 
of the Puriin, and one independent Khanwali, the most southern of all 
the Indus canals. The Ivhanwaljs were al) dug in the governineut 
of JBahawalpur, the ruler of which is here known as the Khan. 


18. It has already heen stated how exposed the district is to 

^ , flooils ; in onler to check them, a number of 

Protective embankments, , 1- i i i i- j. j.- ^ 

protective embankments have iroin tune to time 

been erected. The most important protective 

works are those along the line of the Indu.s. 


The largest of those begins at Kot Sultan, in the Dera Ismail 
^ , .. Kbau District, and, after a course of 28 miles 

■ • from north to south, ends at Sheikli Umar 

on the bank of the Sardilrwah, wbicli issues from the Magassan. It 
protects the noribern part of the Sanunwiin Tahsil, and the town and 
neighbonrhooil of Muzaffargarh, from the floods of the Indus. All the 
canals of the Garkii and several of tlio Magassan series pass through 
tliis eiubankmcnt, and are provided with masonry regulators at the 
points where they eiuss it. It was begun in 1872 by a comhinatioii 
of land -owners of the Sananwau Tahsil, and Avas finished in 1874 by 
the Department of Public Works. 

Slieiklidnwala embankment runs parallel with the Chiiiln canal 
., ,, ,,,, , for a mile and a half. The Haji Ishalc canal 

The SuoiKiiJinwiila baud. i . • i i •/‘I i i 

erchssos it, and is provided with a regulator. 
This embankment protects the villages near Alalimud Kot. It was 
made in 1880, and cost lls. 2,000. 

Between tlie southern end of the last-named embankment and the 
northern end of the Aniin ombankinent i.s a 
■ tract of unjirotectcd countiy about 8 miles 

wide. The Aniin band begins in Habib Doumi on the border of the 
Saminwan and Miizatl'aigaili Tah.sils, and runs five miles soutli till it ends 
in the village of Gulkairn Mastoi on the bank of the great Sardiirwah. 
which issues fiom the Dingii Njila. It protects the country around 
Kureshi. It was made in 1875 by a eomhiaation of land-owners. 

Fi-om the southern end of the Ardin embankment to the village 
» . , ,, , , Basti Lunda comes another uniirofcctcd 

baud* ^ tract of about G miles Avide, The embauk- 

meut, known as the Kinjar and Mahra band, 
begins in Basti Lundti, a village just north of Kinjar, and runs south 
for 12 miles, and ends at the head of the Puran canal in Bet Kaim 
Shah. This band protects the country about Kinjar and the Avhole of 
the south of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. It Avas made in 1875 by the 
people. It is in bad order, and needs repains. It l equires to be supplied 
with regulators where the canals intei'sect it. Then occurs another 
Th irmi'i 1 unprotected tract of 14 miles. The Kot Rata 


The AriUii baml. 


Tlie Kinjar and Mabri 
band. 


The Kot Baid band. 


embankmout bogias ou the bank of tho Suhrab 
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canalin the village of Bilewiila, and, after running 11 miles in a south- 
south-westerly direction, ends in the village of JaUn. It protects 26,544 
acres paying Rs. 14, GOO of revenue, the town of Jatoi, numerous 
liamlets and three canals. The work was executed in 1879' by the 
villages protected, with the helj) of a moiioy grant of Rs. 1,200. 

Due west of the southern end of the Kot Rata oinbankment is 
rrx , , the northern end of the Allwali ernhankinent, 

which begins in tlie village oi Jaginal, and 
rims due south for 8 miles, and cuds in the village of Razwala. It 
was erected in 1879 by the villages which bcnctited from it. This 
embankment protects 11 villages and parts of villages containing 
11,131 acres assessed at Rs. 7, <3^)1, the town of Ali]nir, and the tahsll, 
thuna and dispensary buildings. 

19. The All wall is the last of the Indus protection etnbanknrents. 
Kefiuiremeiits of Uic <iis- has booii sliowu that tlioi;e are 'a suemssiou 

trici for protection from of these works along the bank of the Indus* , 

Between them are considerable intervals of 
unprotected country. The’ northern j)art of the district is iirotocted 
by the Sahfmwaii cinbankmcnt, which is a very complete work, and 
is provided with regulators for letting the canals pass through tlio 
embankment What the district requires for its thorough protection 
is that the Saniinwau emkinkinent should be prolonged to the soutlicrii 
end of tlie district,, ami that regulators should be built wliei’C oacli: 
canal crosses tlie cml>an'knjent. The small embankments above des- 
cribed could be utilised by being absorlied into the line of tlio continu- 
ous embankment If the side-channel of the Indus wore iii){>roved 
so as to run tliroughout the year, and if the Imlus embankment were 
made continuous aloiig tlie whole length of tlio river, this district 
would Iwive little left to desire iu the matter of irrigation and protection 
Irom floods. 

20. The floods in the Chemib are much loss destructive tlian those 

^ I oftlie ItkIus. The i)r()tectiveembaiikiue/its are 

1 C cii.i au 3>. fewer and .shorter on the Chenab tlian on the 

In<lus, 

The most northern is the Guthilwala embankment, which is one 
mile long. It is in the village of Munulubad, 
10 miles north of Muzaftargarh. Wlicn tlie 
Cheinib is high, a flood finds its way inland 
at this point, and, flowing between the Ganesliwali and Tain i caTiaJs, 
injuius the country as far south as Muzaflargarh. To stop this flood * 
this embankment was made in 1879. 

Tlie Wafadiirpur embankment was made in the time of the Sikhs 
TT.,. along the bank of the Talm canal. In 187G 

ftc &micr tad ottho Tali-i! wis Joscitol a„cl 
a new line dug. The embankment fell into disrepair. It was renewed 
in 1879-80. It is 5 miles long. 

The Thatah KureshI embankment was made in the time of Iho 
Sikhs to protect Kliangarh and its neighbour- 
hood. It is 3 miles long. 


The Gutluiwilla cmbiiuk* 
merit. 


Tlie TlutaU Kurcslu, 



The Khungarh embankment was also made 
embank- Sikhs. It is 7 miles long, 

and protects Khangarh and Ghazanfargarh. 

It has already been stated that the country round Rohillanwfdi is 
so low that in flood- time the -waters, both of 
baSmeiu.^^ Indus and Chemib, find their way into the 

interior of the district. To check the Chenah 
waters at this point, the Makhan Bela embankineiit. was made from 
Kot Dj'ulan to Mocliiwiili. It is 8 miles long. The Kinjar embank- 
ment tries to do the same duty by the waters of the Indus at the 
corresponding point on that river, 

21. At a distance of 28 miles from the southern point of the 

• t 1 district and equi-distant from the Indus and 

The Kha.rpur.band. Kl.airpur stands in 

the centre of the (fountry that is annually submerged. Khairpur is 
the largest town in the Alipiir Tahsil, and a place of considciable 
trade. To protect it from Hoods, a circular embankment 5 miles in 
length was made round the town. The embankment was nearly des- 
troyed in 1874 and renewed in 1875. 

22. The Government waste land deserves a mention hero, only to 

^ ^111 avoid misunderstanding:, if it were not for 

this, it would have no more part m an account 
of the phj^sical geography than the small jiatches of Government culti- 
vateil land whicili there are in the district. Tlio district is fairl}^ well 
cultivated, and the cultivation, even in the Tlial, is gcmorally equally 
distributed throughout tlie country. The district does not, like the 
other districts of the Mooltan Division, consist of a fringe oi‘ cultivation 
on the banks of the rivers enclosing vast tracts of waste land, I don’t 
suppose that in the extra Thai country at any time within the 
memory of man, a block of ten tliousand acies of waste land could have 
been discovered which was not intermixed with cultivation and habi- 
tations. Ii; the Thai only, one block of 113,01 3 acrescould witli difficulty 
be formed into a rakh, and oven that includes cultivated land. The 
misapprehension referred to is the idea tliat this district is similar 
to Mooltan, Jliang and Montgomery with their immense inland tracts 
of waste land. One of the greatest administrative mistakes tliat was 
ever made, and the disastrous etfect of which has only just been removed, 
was to direct the waste land and grazing-tax in Muzaffixrgarh to be 
brouglit under the same system as that in force in the other districts 
of the Mooltan Division. Similar mistakes are constantly occurring. 
The total area of the Government waste, by the statements of the settle- 
ment just concluded, is 311,554 acres. Tlie demarcation of tlio rakh.s 
was effected for the last time at this settlement, and will be referred to 
when the operations of the settlement are described. 

23. The great feature of the climate is its exceeding drjmess. 

Climate, rax, .fall, health, from May to September tlie heat during tbo 
day IS intense, but a cold wind springs up 
regularly at about eleven, which makes the nights very onduiablo. 
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From November to February jtho cold is great and severe frosts occur, 
which injure the cotton, mangoes and turnips. The following state- 
ment of rainfall has been compiled from the official returns. 1 am 
very incredulous about the years which show as high a rainfall as 
20, 21, 24 and 29. This score must have been made in the days when 
Tahsildars thought tenths were inches. Judging from the csiiorience 
of the last 7 years and from the rainfall of the neighbouring di.stricts, 
I should say the average rainfall was 6 inches. From June 1879 to 
June 1880 only one-tenth of an inch fell. The distribution over the 
year is usually as follow.s : — • 

There is a shower or two in December and January, anotlier in 
March and April ; severe hailstorms often occur in those months. 
Anotlier fall or two occurs in July and August, sometimes, as early ^ 
June. If the di.strict gets the rainfalls as 1 have described tlicm, it 
has received its fair share. 


Statement showing the yearly rainfall in each tahs'd,from 1801-62 to 

1879-80. 
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blowing notes on the health of the district have been furnished 
i^onnor. who has been seven years Civil SurL'eon: — 


“ The most prevalent in tho tliatrict are malarial fevers, skin and eye dig- 

oases. cnlar^red spleens, broiieliitis, pneumonia and nieors. 'J'he fevers, inteniiittent and 
remittent, prevail from September t tho middle of December, the worst month being; 
generally October, duriiit; which month very few escape one or more attacks of cither one 
or the other form of it ; they arc not severe in their nature, but when once attacked by 
either, ropeatod relapses art) fre(|uent ; this in tho end leads to seipiata in tho shape of 
dyflcntory, bronchitis, pneumonia, and enormous splocns, and thus often causing- death in- - 
directly. Skin and eye diseases prevail througlunit the hot season ; they are duo to heat 
and the careless and dirty habits of the people. Next to fevers, the.se are tho most com- 
mon diseases of tho district, bronchitis and pneumonia prevail from November to 
April; they are very severe and fatal, and, I believe, are more frequent in this district than 
in any other in tho Punjab. Tho causes appear to bo the great range of temperature 
during* the cold months, tho want of proper clothing, and the generally ioipair<*d 
state of the constitution of tho people from previous repeated aitaiiks of fover. I holievo 
that a very great proportion of the deaths during tho cold months is duo to these two 
diseases, though fever is generally stated to bo tho cause. 

“Ulcers are very common throughout the year ; they are usually very largo and slough- 
ing, and difficult to cure, and often originate from a very trivial cause, suclia.s prick, scratch, 
pimple, or sting of an insect ; people with enlarged sploona being imrticuiarly liable 
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tliera. Knormona spleens, the sequel to repeated attacks of a^io, are mot with every- 
wJiero, especially amidst the kariirs and poorer classes. Eventually this disease is indirect- 
ly tlio cause of much mortality in the district. Dysentery and diarrhoja are not common, 
and cholera is almost unkiiown. Small -pox is occasionally very prevalent during the spring, 
and measles more so. Stone and goitre are often met with. Europeans, as a rule, enjoy 
very good health in the district. 

The rule of health prescribed by indrgenons rae<lic:d authority is us follows 

Ohetr Visakh ghume. 

Jeth Harh sum he. 
iSawau Dadra dluiii we. 

Assi'i Katon thoni khawc, 

Tahibaii pds iia j^ic. 

Travel inChotr and Visakh ( March to May ). sleep in Jetli and Hdrh ( May to 
duly ), bathe in tSawan and Bad ra ( July to September ). cat little in AssO and Kateii 
( September to >ioveinbcr), and you will not have to visit a doctor. ” 

24. Tlwro are no metals found in tlie tlistiicfc, and the inineral 

products arc extiemely nniinportant. Kankar 
aii-talsand minerals. » is occasionally seen, but in s«eh small (juantities 

as not to bo worth collecting. Earth salt used to 
lie largely manufactured duritrg former governments, but is noAv ]<ro- 
liibitod. The (lescemlants of the old Nunfiris, or salt-makers, are 
common. The majority have taken to agriculture, but not a few have 
become charcoal-burners. Saltpetre used to bo made in the district. 
Tn 18G1 there were 27 saltpetre pans in the district, jjfiying each Us. 4. 
TJiore wa.s an pstablishinout, costing Rs. 320 a year, to look after the 
destruction of the edible salt involved in making saltpijtro. It is 
not surprising to find it reported in the same year that the uranufaotuwr 
ceased. 

25. The following are the well-known divisions of soils. The 

classification is l)a.scil on the ])roportions in 
“■ wliich .sand and day are combined in the soil. 

Soil impregnated with salt luvs a separate name. Every soil is under- 
laid with .sand at a greater or lus.s depth : — 

1. The best soil is milk. It is a rich friable loam of a soft 

briiwu colour, .and produces good cro|)s of all kinds. The 
substratum of .sand lie.s at a considerable depth. 

2. Gas or Casiir ranks next to milk, fiom wliich it difrers in 

containing a greater admixture of sand. 

3. Draman or dvainar consists of a thin layer of ckay on the 

surface with saiid below. It recpiires eonrstant irrigation, 
but with plenty of water produces the be.st oops of 
indigo. It is easily o.xhaustod, and after bearing a cro{> 
is often allowed one or two years to recover before another 
crop is grown, 

4. Uetli or TapH is a soil in which sand preponderates Largely. 

It is not, however, necessarily an inferior soil, with abun- 
dant irrigation ; it bears first-rate wheat and indigo. Tho 
wheat crops in the Thai, where this soil abounds, if tho 
rainfall is large, are heavier than in any other park of th& 
dlstr'ict. 
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6. Rapar or Rap is a hai'd stiff black sour clay soil. It drias 
slowly and splits into large clods as it dries Seed ger- 
minates slowly in it, and it requires plenty of irrigation 
to bring a crop to perfection. A local proverb describes 
the esteem in which it is held : 

“ Kapr Tlaliawan maglmz khapdwan." 

“ To cultivate Itapar is to waste the brain.” 

Still Rapar bears good crops of rice and Ssinwak. 

G. Kalar, kalar slior and kalarashi is ti soil impregnated with 
salt. One certainly does see some very ugly kalar, but it 
is a much maligned soil. All lands in the district con- 
tain .salt, and even the best sugarcane hand Asill get the 
])Owdcry surface which denotes kalar, ifleft uneultivatcd 
for a 3 ’ear or two. Though kalar .shovf's itself in a salt 
efflorescence, yet it is here distinct from that waterlogged 
condition of .soil known in Hindustan as Reh. In tliis 
district canal-irrigation cures kalai*. The waterlogged 
state of the soil caused by percolation has no parti- 
cular name, but the exce.ssive percolating water is called 
8oman,aud produces all tlie Ijad effects on croj)s wJiich are 
described in the Roll blue books and pamjdilets. On the 
wliole, tlio soils of tliis district are good, .so uniform- 
ly good indeed that the divi.sions ai’o lost siglit of. 
Land is productive or the reverse according .ns it get.s 
abundant oi’ scanty irrigation. As in the neighbouring 
districts, the classilication of sfiihs was aliandoned for 
assessment juirposes, and the different kinds of irrigation 
foi rn(*d tin; basis of the sanctioned rates of assessment. 
Though the Muzaffargarh larraer will not admit that Jiis 
.soils or indeed anything else is good, still the general 
(;xcellence of the land forcibly strikes experienced Settle- 
ment offlcials from the Punjab. 

26. Although .so dry, the di.strict is full of vegetation of great 
{-(■lation trees. variety. The following is a complete list of 

the trees: — 

Talhi (Shisliam in Hindustani), J)albe7'gia sissu. I have nowhere 
.seen this tree grow with such luxuriance 
■' ■ as it does in tliis district. There are two 

fine avenues — one five miles long, leading from Muzaffargarh towards 
Shcr.shah ferry ; the other from Muzaffargarh to' Kliangarh, eleven miles 
long, which were planted by Captain Voyle, Deputy Commissioner, in 
1854. fSorne of tlie trees have reached a girth of 9 feet. There arc 
older trees of 14 feet in girth. 

Kikar, Acacia Arahica, suffers much from frost, hut whore it escapes 
this danger it grows into a very fine tree. Tho 
“* wood is much used for agricultural instruments. 
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Jand or kanda. 


The Bur. 


The youTig branches of the kikar, bdr and jand are cut as fodder for 
goats and are called “ langL ” and lung/* 

The sarinh (Hiadustjini siris), Acacia speciosa, grows badly in this^ 
district. It sometimes reaches a largo size, but 
’ the wood is always nmeli wonn-eaton. 

The jand or kanda, Prosopis specigeray is the cornraoncst tree in 
the district. The rakhs are full of it. Where 
it escapes being lop})ed, it attains a fair size, but 
it is generally stunted and deformed from being cut for langi. The 
pods are called shangar, and are used for ibod. Hindu bridegrooms 
generally and a, few Muhammadans cut a small branch of a jand tree 
and bury it before maniages. Offerings are made to tl)e jand tree 
by the relations of Hindu small-pox patients during an attack of small- 
pox. The wood is used for agricultural implements and fuel. 

The ber, Zizyphus jujuba, is common, and attains a large sizev 
Near llohillaiiwali are some very fine trees. 
The dried fruit is called bhugrian. 

The ukanh, Tamarix orientalisy is called tiilha while young. It 
, , thrives everywhere, and is proj)a.gated with 

^ case. A branch stuck in tlie giound will 

strike if it gets a little water at first. The manna of this and of the lei is 
called shaklo. The galls, ‘"main, ** are used for dyeing and tanning. 

The le:, Tamarix dioica, called pilclilu in the Punjab and jliau 
in Hindustan, grows spontaneously wherever 
^ river water reaches. The river banks are 

lined with thickets of it. In classifying land it is an axiom among 
Tahsildtirs that land which grows lei is ciiltiivable. Lei is used 
instead of masonry for lining wells ami for making baskets. It is 
usually a mere bush, but in the Thai, west and itorlh of Mahmud Kot, 
it grows to so largo a size as to be worth selling as fuel for steamers. 

The jal, Salvadora oleoidcs, grows spontaneously in the Thai 
and in waste land. The wood is of little 
^ ’ value, as the proverb says — 

Nil kaiu (la na kar da, 

Ajaya chugha jal da. == 

Of no fxood and of no nse, 

Like a worthicss lo" of jdl, 

The fruit is called pilh, ]>lural julhiln, and is largely eaten by the 


The leaves and twigs furnish 


natives. The dried fruit is called kokir. 
fodder for goats and camels. 

The jhit, Salvadora Indica, is common in the .south of the district, 
especially in the inundated parts. I never 
‘ heard of jhit being put to any use except to 

make tooth -sticks?, “ musak, ” for which use its bitter wood makes it a 
favorite. 

The kariuh or karitd, Capparis aphylla, is common in waste land. 

, „ . . It makes rafters and fuel of an inferior sort. 

° * The flower is boiled and eaten as a vegetable. 
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Tho name of the fruit is delhii. It is made into piclde. 

The uhhaii or bahan, Pojnilus Euphraf ica, grows spontaneously 
on the banks of tho Indus, lower Cheriab, and 
^ Sutlej after its junction with ilie Chenjtb, 

wliere it escapes lopping ; it attains a largo size. Its young branches 
provide fodder for goats. The wockI is light, and consequently is used 
for making beds, door-frames, hair wheels for wells, aud rafters. 


Phog, Catlingonum polygonoides. Its habitat is in the Thai 
The Fhof^ where it is very abundant. It is a .small leaf- 

less shrub. Tho wooil makes excellent char- 
coal. The twig.s provide fodder for goats and camels. The fruit ripens 
in May. It is called phogli, and is both cooked as a vegetable aud 
made into bread. 


Khip, Orthanthera himinea, is a leafless slirul) w^iich grows chiefly 
in the Thai, though 1 liavo seen it elsewhere. 
The Khip. j never hcarrl of its being ])iit to any use. It 

IS very inflammable : if two pieces are rubbed together tliey will catch 
fire. 


Ak, Catotroins procera. Perhaps this should not be classed as a 
tree, but I have .seen s|M‘ciinc‘ns JO feet high 
with wooden stenrs nearly a foot in girth. It 
is usually a .slirub. Goats and sheep oat the leave.s. 

The trees before mentioned are those commonly seen. Tlie follow- 
ing are more raio here, but as they are common Indian trees they 
require no description : — 

ril)al, Ficus religiosa, 

J5ohir, Ficus Indica, 

Amaltas, licre called gardiiali, Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Lasura, (Jordia Myxa, 
llohira, Tecoina nndulaia, 

Gondi, Cordia roihik 

Jaman, here called jammun, Sizygium jamholanum. 
Chhichhni, Butca frondosa. 

Pliulai, Acacia modcsta, 

Kabali Kikar, Acada cupressiformis. 

Solianjna, Morimja pterygosperma, 

Pipals and bohirs sliould be more abundant than they are, for 
they were carefully preserved by Diwan Sawan Mai. No one could 
get leave to cut a tahli tree, even in his own land, without a personal 
application to tho Diwan, and without paying the full price. Even a 
kikar or her could not be cut without obtaining the permission of the 
Kardar .and paying the full price of it, but to cut a j)ipal or boliir was 
absolutely forbidden and entailed severe punisliinent. 


The garden trees are mangoes, pomegranates, aj)plos (here called 

Garden trees. and The mangoes are 

superior, and are largely produced. The town of 

Muzaffargarh imports 500 maunds a year, Mango gardens arc common 
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in the neighbourhood of Kluingarh, wliich is said to produce 2,000 
inaunds of mango fruit a year, ;>()() aro consumed in Khangaih town 
and 1,500 niaunds exported to Moultan. Mangoes sell at from 10 to 24? 
sers per rupee. 

27. The most rcmark«able plant in the district is the date palm, 
Date palms khaji. The fi-uit forms a staple of food during 

part of the year. Every part of the plant has 
a separate name and a separate use. Tlic trees pay a tax to (lovern- 
mnit, which furiiishcs a considerable revenue. The khaji grows in 
every part of the district, and flourisljes in the poorest soil. Dates aro 
divi(led into nar (male), mada (female), khasi (neuter), and bogh, which 
means in Arabic a casing, and, aj>jdied to dates, means stoneless. In 
February, (j^e or more s])athes issue from the root of tl)e tei-minal 
cluster of leaves. The spathe is called sipi (a shell). As the spatho 
opens, clusters of Cendrils (mal) eniergo, covered witli little wliite waxy 
balls which arc the ilower-buds. The clusters arc called goslia and 
the buds bur. In April tlic fruit is tlie size of a pea, ami is called 
makoni or j)i])piiu. At this stage birds begin to eat the dales, and do 
great damage. In July the fruit has attained its iull size and is called 
gtaiidora or dokfi, and those dates aro gathered which av(^ to bo ripened 
by being salted called Luni pind, ^‘salte<.l dates.’' In July and August 
the fruit is completely ripe, and is called pind. A few rii)eu la.ter in 
the montli of Jiadra (August-Septeruber), and are honeo called biidi i. A 
proverb gives a memoria tcchnica for tlio various stages : — 

Visjlk]\ Makoni, JoUi ‘'andova, 
lliirli l>oka, Sawan piiul, 

Uadni aya Ic kadh 
Kliajv'.valijiii do jiiid. ” - 

“ Tn April -May Maki/ra, in ]May arid June p:andora, 

*‘In Juiic-hily Doka, and ifi didy-AuLMish I’ind. 

'* Auijusi and ScptL‘inl)cr oanio ami look away 
‘•Tlio Datc-cator’rf life.” 

Dates aro oonsiimed in three forms - 

1, Lvlnipiiul, “ salted dates.” 

These arc picked when unri])c and rii)encd by being rubbed Avith salt, 
and being kept for a day in a tightly-closed jar. 

2, Van-dc-pind, i, e., dates of the tree. Dates which ripen 

naturally on the tree. 

3, Chh vanpind, i. e., split dates. Inferior dates are split open, 

the stone is taken out, and the dates aro dried. 

Dates arc either cultiA’ated, in Avhich cases they are called Hath 
radix, or grow spontaneously, Avhen they ax-e callexl apere jaxnian or gida- 
rian.frotn a stoiy that they have sprung fi-om stones which jackals have 
thrown aAvay after eating the fruit. At the end of Apiil, Avatchcis call- 
ed rakhas are hired to Avatch the fruit. A rxikha x-eccives fi'om Ks. 3 to 
5 yier month, a quarter or half a se'r of ripe dates in the season, and as 
many falleix dates as he caii cat, A x-aklxji can Avatch 200 ti’ccs if 
they arc spai'se, and up to 400 if they gi'OAV thickly. Dates are also 
preserved by the clu.stei’s being enclosed in net work bags made of grass, 
AA^hich ni’e called tora or bags of matting, made of the pinme of the 
date ti'cc, called biudi. 
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When the elates ripen, pickers (diarlni) arc hired A picker gets 
from lls. 4 to 8 per montli, a ser of ri})C elates a day, and as many 
dates as he can eat wliile up on the tree. Around Muzaffargarh he gets 
2 chittaks of onions per <lay and 5 yards of olotln The picker keeps 
himself in position at the top of the tree hy a tliick rope Avhich passes 
round the tree and under Ids seat. The rope is called kamand. 
Picking looks more dangerous than it really is, still there are accidents 
every year. Pickcis are allowed hy the owners to give a liandfiil of 
dates to each passer-by. A handful is called punja. Hence tlio date 
season is a favourite time for pilgrimages, because the pilgrims need 
not take food with them, anti can subsist on the panjas. Tlie picked 
dates are taken to an enclosure called khovi, and arc ex|)osed to the 
sun for four days, after which they are rea<ly for storing^ nr oxj^ort. 
Dried dates will keep good till November, after whicli^tliey breed 
worms. Anotlicr mode of drying dates is to boil them in water, thou 
throw away the water, add a little oil and fry the dates till quite dry. 
In this state dates will keep a year. Sucli dates arc called bluigriau. 


Date trees vary in productiveness, some will bi?ar as much as throo 
p. , inaunds. From a number of experiments made 

lOMu. urnesh. 1S7<S, I found that a date tree liad 

from 2 to 20 clusters, and the average eroj) was 20 sers. 1 hav<', ho\vo.ve]-, 
seen very much heavier crojis than those I experimented on. The 
Extra Assistant Settlement Olficcr gives a inaund and a quarter as tlic 
average croj). 

The diiferent kinds of dates arc very numerous, and are liardly 
... - , . to be distinguished from one another. I liave 

Deficriptiou of flutes. . 7- w» i * i i j* i .i 

specimens ot 20 Kinds belorc iik?, ana witli ilio 

cxcejition of one kind calhid shingist, Avhich is long and of a bright 

yellow, the others seem to me nil the same. 


Eveiy [lart of a date tree has a separate name and a separate use. 

The stem is called luundh Avhilo standing, and 
chluindii when cut down and trimmcfl of its 
* ‘ branches. It is used for raiki‘s, and, when 

hollowed out, for aqueducts. A cluster of stems springing from one stool 
is called thada, and a grove of dates is jhat. The leaf stalk is called 
chliavi, and is used for making fences, frames and such liglit wood- 
work as in other parts would be made of bamboo. It is also beaten 
into fibre and used for making ropes. The clihaiis are cut every year, < 
and the stumps are called chhoda and near Rangpur daplii. The pinna) 
are called in the south of the district baliutni and in the north 
phanu They are used for making mats, baskets, fans and i-opes. The 
rete or net- work fibre thnt is formed at the base of each petiole is called 
kabal, and is used for making ropes. The fruit stalk, with the fiuit on, 
is called gosha, and buhani after the fruit is picked when it makes an 
efficient besom. The cluster of leaves at the top of the palm is called 
gacha, and in the heart of it is tlic terminal cabbage-like head called gari, 
which is edible. The date-stoac is called gakar, gakat and gcka. The 
thorns arc thuha. 
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When a date palm begins to fall off in bearing, it is severely 
scorched, which is said to restore productive- 
andlheirfiuu/'''^® “^ss. Palms growing in sandy soil often dry 

up without any apparent cause. This disease 
is called bara, a local name for fever. Worms of various sorts attack 
the fruit wliile still on the tree. The best known of this is called 
susari. It is exactly like a weevil. The greatest enemy of the date is 
continued raiiij wliicli, when it occurs, completely destroys the crop. 


The people eat dates for four months in the year. The}^cat them 
^ . at tlieir meals, and at all times of the day and 

a es oo( . oiglit besides. Poor people subsist on dates 

altogether during the season. In the south of the district, dates are 
pounded, riKxed with flour and made into bread. Dates are sometimes 
mixed with tobacco and smoked. People cat dates till they are 
surfeited, and tliori chew a raw onion and begin eating again. When 
it is remembered that there are 414,509 female date palms in the 
district, and that the average crop is a mauiid and a cjuarter, it will bo 
seen wliat a large staple of food dates form. The jama assessed at 
the Regular Settlement on the date trees is Rs. 19,120. An account 
of the revenue, past and present, derived from date trees will be given 
hereafter. 


28. The following are the most common and esteemed fodder 
„ , . plants. Tala grows everywhere except in 

^ ^ ^ * kalor and sandy soil. Tala h thf'. dub of Hindu- 

stan. It is an excellent grass for fod<ler, and is a sign of good soil. 
Chhembhar in sandy soils takes the place of tala as a fodder grass. 
It is a prostrate gr,ass that semis out runners. It is surprising to .see 
how fast it grows in the Tlial after rain. It i.s excellent fodder. 
Drabh is a strong coarse grass wdth long roots. It grows in all 
kinds of soils, even in the poorest, and remains green all the year round. 
It is difficult to eradicate. The agriculturists likeu themselves to it 
in the proverb : — 

“ Ziiminflur dr.^bh <U par him " = 

“ Ruler changes, but the zatnincldr lasts for ever.” 


Madhanil is a rain grass of excellent quality while it lasts. It is 
so called because its flower resembles a madluini or churn-dasher, 
Tarar or raakhnala is another rain grass, and is inucli liked by 
horses. Kal or kabbti is aLso a rain grass, and is excellent fodder 
while green, but it soon grows hard and uneatable. Lihix is a 
thistle, and grows abundantly among the rabi crof)s. It is grazed, 
and also cut and given to cows and bullocks to eat. A’i,sii is a spreading 
fleshy leaved plant which grows in the rains. It is eaten by all animals 
except horse.? and asses. This is the plant elsewhere called “ itsit.” 
Sinjhi is a plant like clover, which hears a yellow flower. It grows 
wild among the rabi crops, and in parts is cultivated. There is a 
species with white flowers which is said to give colic to cattle. Jaudal 
is a plant that grows among wheat and barley, ’and until seed time 
it cannot he distinguished from them. The seed, however, is small and 
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fa^itere^s, it is good fodder. ; Dodak is <a small milky plant 

which^^ro^icles fodder for sheep and goats oiily. The buta is the *Sac- 
c/iaritm, 5 a?’d, often wrongly called sarkatia and miinjkana, which are 
really names of parts of the plant. This is almost as useful as the 
date-palm. The wavy leaves at the base of the plant are called sar, 
and, besides being good fodder, are used for mats and thatch. Th0> 
tall stem is called kanan, and the upper part of the stem tili. KiTiniiQ 
is used Tor making baskets, chairs, walls of huts, screens, mofs, rafters, 
and fences. The tili is used for making baskets and besoms. The 
sheath of the tili is^munj, and is used for making ro]:>es. The flowers 
are called bullu, and are given to cows and buflaloes to increase and 
enrich their milk, and arc hence called “makhan sawai ” or '‘butter one 
and a quarter more.*' Kanh is the Saccharum spryataneiim; it is very 
abundant in the low ground near the rivers which is annually inunda- 
ted, and in the- islands. It furnishes first-rate fodder for buffaloes — 
and pens aie made from the stem. Khawi is a gras!s which has a faint 
lemon smell, it is found in the Thai. Dlla is a rush which grows in 
niarshj’' grounds. It is inferior fodder; Mumk is another marsh 
plant, it is soft and tender, and much esteemed as fodder, Jiisag is 
a plant which is used as^ fodder and also as a pot-herb it is said to 
soften other vegetables and moat which are cooked with it. Lana is 
used in this district only as fodder for camels. Saj ji is not made. I am 
not aw^are whicli of tlio kinds of "lana'' it is which grows here. 
Camel-thorn, here called jawjiuh (Hindustani jawasa), is common. The 
following plants, which are nu^rc weeds, are also used as fodders : — 
kharpeh manjhav, savre, iiminan, bhukaa or bakan, batun or bathun, 
pit papra, sin, palwalisiu, and i)atrali. 

21>. The following are the most common plants, other than fodder 
plants. The line* between fodder and other 
plants is not very clear, for camels and goats 
^ will eat anything. Bliakra, Hindustani gokhru, 

(Tribules tervedris) grows generally in sandy soils; it has a caltrop- 
shaperl seed-vessel. It is used to cure gouorrhaia. Puth kandff, 
literally " inverte^l tltf)rn” {Achyranthes aspera) is common in 
Sananwan. The loaves are dried, made into powder, and used as 
an emetic. Danninh {Fagonia creiica) found in the Thai dur- 
ing summer. Camels eat it, and medicine is prepared from 
it to check impurity of the blood (malai). Karvfluii {Capparls 
liorida), the fruit ripens in March and April and is made into 
pickles; leaves are made into fomentations for sore-th roats. Ratkau • 
grows in summer on the banks of tluj canals, it is used in diseases of 
horses. Kurtaman, the tolocyntli gourd, grows in the Thai and in 
sandy ground, during June and July. It is a favourite medicine for 
horses. Karaderi, a plant with thorns on the stem, leafstalks, and 
leaves with a fruit like potato apples. Phisak, lani [Suteda fruticosa) is 
eaten by camels, and medicine is made of it to relieve the load on the 
chest of pregnant women. Harrnal (Peganum harmala) grows every- 
where. The seeds ripen in August; mixed with bran and salt, and burnt, 
they are efficacious ki driving away jins and averting the evil eye and 
the machmations of jE^ut is a parasi tical creoj[)er of a light- 
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greon coloxir, that grows on the nppcir branches of trees. It kills the 
troo to which it attachas itself. Bhuen phor, literally the earth-splitter, 
(Philiparri calatropidis) this curious plant i.s very common. In Fehftlr^ 
ary March, its stem about an inch and-a-hall' thick, bursts throhgh; 
the grouml, sending fissures all round, and grows from 6 inchea to ja 
foot high, and i.s covered with handsome wax-like flowers, The 
jwhole ])lant is very juicy. It is given to goats to increase their milk, 
and, W'hen bruised, is applied to boils. It is also given to children to 
cure impurity of blood. Sitiiu {Bow,erosia cduhs) is a kind of wild 
asparagus, which, after .summer rains, springs up at the roots of the 
jfil, jand, karita, and pliog trees. It is eaten with salt and also cooked a.s 
a vegetable. It has a pleasant acid taste. Chihhar is a small gourd 
that grows wild among the kharif crop. The fruit is eaten raw, and 
cooked with moat, on wliioh it is supposed to have a softening effect. 
Chil.)haren d: bar, the “ threshing floor of chiblmr, ” is used cxanmonly 
for the “ Greek kalends.” 


** Cl I i 1 >harcn <1 1 1 )ar to iTosi / ’ 

** lie will pay it at llic (’hibliar Ihrcsliiiig floor/’ L e.. he will never pay it. 

Jati musag, literally the “ Jab’s tooth bru.sh, ” is a small plant with 
pink flowem, that grows on land .subject to inundation. Bhangia is of 
two kinds, one kind has blue flow'crs of whi(di women make collyrintn. 
The other kind grows on t'lc hanks of water-coui'scs, and when rodneed 
to ashes, is used for curing galls on bullocks caused by the yoke. Uth- 
pera, literally '‘camels’ foot-prints, ” is a plant with broad leaves that 
grows in tlie Thai. The leaves are dried, pounded and boiled, and used 
iuternally for gonorrlneii. Fatokar grows in the hot weather. Its 
•leaves are used by bald men its a hair restorer, and are also good for 
bolls. Bhtikal, literally “ laids of the earth,” i.s a plant very like an 
onion which comes u]) with tlic r.abi eroi)s. It bears a small black 
seed which rijjens just before the wheat harvest. In times of .scarcity, 
the seeds are ground and made into bread of a repulsive ajtpoaranee, 
and very indigestible. Kbuiubhi, rnuslirooms, are common in the 'rhal 
after rain in iho hot weather. Tlmy an; of very good flavour. Pad 
balicra is the name for fungi of all .sorts. Other plants less known 
arc— 


Gorakhpan, dandedi, tandula, inariri, rc-shan, van verf, sijh uldiani 
or .sumi.se, saliira, kauri valh or hitter creeper, ])ipli, kaluioh huti, nil 
buti or wild indigo, gidar war or wild cotton, angari, kanjun, bai 
phalli and bathun. 


80. The domestic animals are camels, buffaloes, cow.s and bullooks. 

Fauna : dornustic animals, f horses and donkoy.s. The Thai 

iiii'nishes a magnificent grazing-grotmd for 
camels which eat the jsil, jand and phog, with greediness. Buffaloes 
are found in large herds in the low lauds near the rivers, and are very 
freely stolen. A regular orgaiii.sati(m existed for passing stolen buffaloes 
up, down, and across the rivers. Tliere Avere, and probably tti'o, rognUr 
stages and appointed receivers at each stage. The cows and bullocks 



are very poor. .Though thk district has good grazirig powers, yet, 
strtogo to say, it cannot keep itself in working bullocks, which 
..have to be imported from Sindh, Bahawalpur, and the southern part 
of : the Dora Ghazi Khan District The biillocks are badlj^ cared for, 
illrfed, anid never clothed in winter. Tlie Jat seems to lind it more 
economical to wear out a bullock and buy a new one than to prolong 
its life by care. The sbeej) of the Thai arc a very fine breed, large 
and -fat ; the wool, however, is very coarse. The sheep in the rest of 
tlie district are vciy poor. The Thai goats arc fine and good milkers. 
Those of the rest of the district are not remarkable. Tliere arc a 
number of good marcs in the district Horses are not valued, and colts 
are often neglected to death, or given away as alms to Mirasis. The 
disti iet has been neglected as regards its breed of horses, but horse and 
donkey stallions have this j^'car (1880) been sent to the disirict 

The following statement shows the number of 'cattle of all kinds 
in the district : — 


Buffaloes. 

Oows ntul 
bullocks. 

iSlieep and 
goats. 

Horses, 

Bonkoys. 

Total. 

i 

47,070 

in7,as2 

141,870 

3,783 

n,l79 

3r>8,28i> 


It is impossil)le to give tlic number of camels, because of the diffi- 
culty ill deciding what/ camels belong to the disti iet and what Ixdong to 
othci' part.s. The majority are owned by wandering dats, wdiose lioine is 
the whole Sind Sagar Thai, rather than a .single district. 'I'he camel graz- 
ing tax may aUbid an indication of the numh(‘r. Each male camel 
pays Ro. 1, an<l each female Re. 1-8 a year. 1'ho lca.se of the camel 
grazing tax has varied from Rs. 9,301 to Rs. (),S7() |>er annum. These 
figures exdude the last two years, during which tluj di.stric.t has been 
drained of camels for Kabul. Jn 1880 the lease fetched only Rs. 3,G3G. 

All the di.sea.ses desciibed in the ]\Ionigomery Settlement Rejunt 
prevail here, and arc known by .slightly ililierent name.s. Oow-y>ox, 
here called thadri, mai raru, and .sitia, is by far the most fatal. To the 
discas(}s given in the Montgoinoiy rci>orb I may add patha, a com- , 
inou Punjab disea.se, on wliicli imicli bas been written in the Finan- 
cial Conimissioner’.s Selections. There it is attributed to eating 
jawuir only. Here it docs not seem traceable to any particular kind of 
food. I have seen camels get it after eating lei braTichcs, and bullocks 
after eating turnips. Jlihrii i.s a rna.ggot wliicli cuts its way llirougli 
the hide of the back into the fle.sh, and gro\v.s to a great .size, an incli Jong 
and as thick as one's finger. It is said to do no hai in, but tlie flesh swells 
and the ]n*esencc of a number of these maggots in tlie fh'sh must 
disordel* the system. It seems only to infest cows and bullodcs. 
Chouriinar, literally the shoulder striker/' is a kind of paralysisiof the 
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limbs. Pan is tbo name for itclr. . Gal ghotu, malignant sore throat, 
is common and very fataK' Mubdril or munhkhur, foot and mouth 
disease, is extremely common. The remedies for all diseases are either 
(1) counter-irritants, as cruel brandiftg, cutting off* part of the ear and 
putting irritating substances into the nose and ears, (2) superstitious, aS 
getting a fakir to charm the animal, and taking it to a shrine, or ^3) inert, 
as giving ghi or urine to drink. The extravagant remedies used in 
Montgomery, such as opium, .sweet oil, fowls, eggs, and gur, are not appre- 
ciated. The tliseases which cause most deaths are thadri, chouiimar, 
find 'galghotu. 


81. Tigers are often mot with in the dense jungles on the banks of the 
, Indus, towards the south of the district. They 

I c .1111111,1.3. cousiderahlo damage to cattle, but rarely 

attack man unless, in self-defence. Still, a case occurred in 1879 of a buy 
being wantonly killed by a tiger i)i Bet I.sanwdla. The local name for 
tiger is sliinh. Wolves, here called nahar, are found throughout the 
district, and wild pigs arc extremely common, especially on the banli.s 
of the rivers. Wild boars are called inirhun, and wild sows bluuulin. 
The only deer in the district are parha or hog-deer ; the Imlian 
gazelle, here called haran and in Uin(lu.stan chikaia ; and the swamp- 
deer (Eucervas ihnnuccllii). TIk^ latter is ne.arly extinct, its local name 
isgoiu. Jackals and foxes are common. Hares are very rare. Otter.sai o 
found in the south of the di.strict. Hedge-hogs, here called jalia, are 
common. 1 have never seen or licard of porcupines hero. Mungoo.se, 
called here nolon, are very common. 


32, The following birds are found in tlve district. Of many I can 
only give the native name and must leave it 
to a better ornithologi.'.t to classify. All 1 can 
vouch for is that the spelling of the local name is correct : — 


Doves. The male is gcrii, the female tutiu. 

Sparrows. Native name chiri. 

Hoojtoe, Local name hudliud. 

Wood-peckers. Local name drakhan pakhi, literally the “ carpenter 


bird. ” The hoopoe is often ci 

Peewits, here calleil tatfri. 
Warty-headed Ibis 
Tern 

Sand piper 
Pelican 

Indian snake-bird 
Crows ... .. 

Xiark ... ^ * 

Kite ... •' 

lar belief, the kite is female 
ibr the other six months. 


;Cd by this name. 

Kdoni. 

Karahi. 

Titdha. 

Pein. There, is a larger kind 
called Sohal pein. 

Sin. 

Kan. 

Cltaudur. 

Hil. Hindustani chil. In popu- 
for six months of the year, and male 
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Vultufc ... Qijii/ 

Pharaol/s chick ca ... Sund^. 

Blue jay ... ... Chanh. Its flesh is good for colds. 

To hear or see a blue jay is a 
bad oraen. 

Magpie ... ... Mahtab. 

Striated Bush Babbler ... Herha, 

Bengal Babbler ... Dad lierha. 

Parrot. 

Butcher-bird or shrike ... MaJhalfi. ‘ Both the grey-backed 

and red-backed species are 
found. To see a butcher-bird 
fly is a good omen. 

King crow .k. Kal karachf. » Tins* bird is vene- 

rateil by Muhammadans because 
it brought water to Imam 
Hussain when he was martyred, 
and also on account of its habits 
of early rising. 

Swallow ... Ababil. 

Kingfisher ... ... Toba literally diver and 

mamola. 

Egrets and paddy-birds ... Bagla and bag. The young are 

eaten and considered fattening. 

Coot ... Ari. 

The Blue Coot ... ... Kuang— Water rail is khanauti. 

Indian Oriole ... ... Hariawal, 

Avadavats ... ... Lali and sharak lali. The last 

name literally means lali 
weighing a chittak. 

Spoonbill ...; ... Doi bag. Literally spoon heron,* 

Heron ... ... Siin, 

Kaven ... ... Dodar kan and ruhela kan. . 

Owls, owlets, and goat- 
suckers ... ... Ghugh, ulu, chebri, and huk. 

Owls and goat-suckers arc bi rda* 
of bad omen. The owl called 
ghugh is called the kiraka 
shinhorKirar's tiger, on account 
of the superstitious dread in 
which Kirars hold it. 

The other Eaptores are— • 

Kural 7.7 A large hawk found near water. 

It lives on fish and wild fowl. 
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Baz, male. Jurra, female. 

Basliin, male. Baslia, female. 

Chapak, male. Sliikra, female. 

JjRghar. 

Tamtra. 

Chuhemar. 

Sluhan. 

Charag. 

Bhairi. 

which are all hawks of tlilfcrent kinds. Cormorant, Kharahra. 
Bittern is here called nardur. The Grebe is tuhilya. 


The birds for which I know no English ecjuivalent arc — 

Garwtinak, also called saukan. Lives on the baiilca of rivers and 
* in sandy deserts. 


Nil bulai 

Dbing 
Bad dbing 

Bulbuls 

Phidil 

Dhuri 

Chhapaki 


... Lives on the banks of rivers and 
near water. A kind of water- 
rail I think. 


I'Very 


large crane-like birds which 
congregate in flocks during the 
co!d season. 


... These are common to all India, 
and are great pests to the 
gardener. 


... A small ash-colorcd bird with a 
lung tail. 

... An ash-colorcd bird,’ the size of 
a dove. If a person who kills 
a chliapaki touches another 
with itch, it will be cured. 


Tilyar. Vaha. The tilyar is, I believe, ,a starling, and the vaha, 
though diffeiing in color, is like a starling in its flight. 
Both are great enemies to the farmer and are very destruc- 
tive to dates. 


Trakla. This is, I think, the green pin-tailed fly catcher. It is 
named trakla from a fancied resemblance to the spindle, 
trakla, of a spinning wheel. 

_ ... 33. The game birds and those usually 

shot by Europeans are — 

The florikin (Houhara macqueeni), here called tilor. 


Sand grouse. 

Partridges black and grey. The female black partridge is called 
missi. 

i; ■ . 

Quails arrive in great numbers in March and September, but soon 
disappear. A few remain all the year. 
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The common, the jack amt the painted snipes— 

Tlic wiki goose, Mangh 
Mallard, Nirgi 

The spotted billed duck, Hanjhar 
(jladwall duck, Buar 
Shoveller duck, Gena 
The marble-backed duck, Bhurnu 
'J'hc Brahminy duck, Chakwa 
The common teal, Karara 
The shell drake or i i ^ 
burrow <l,Kk [0“'" 

The white-eyed duck, lluhari 
The whistling teal. 

Knnj and plover are common in the lowlapd nerfr the rlvcr.s. 
The plover is called puliaui, “ the weavercss, ” from its gait. It make.s 
a short rapid ruu, and then stops like a weavoress when preparing her 
thread. 

Pi *£0008 are found all over the district. 

34. This district abounds in fish of very excellent quality. The 
sticcies are not very' mumo-ou-s. Jl believe the 
' following to be a com])]ote li.st: — 

Kanghi (AmhassishmuUn). This i.s the only member of the 
perch family found in the district. 

Of the snake-headed fishes two specimens arc found. 

Chitra (Ophiocephalus marulius). This is the sahol or .saul ot 
the Punjab. 

Guddu (Ophiocephalus punclatus). Hindustani anrl Punjabi garai. 

The chitra attains three feet in length. I’hc guddu about eight 
inches. They have few bones, but are insipid eating. 

The spiny eel has two representatives — Goj (Mastacemblus 
armatus) ; Gujira(il/ast'ace?ut)^us pancalus). Both arc good eating and 
excellent when stewed. 

The silnrid(X' have ten representatives that I know of, and proba- 
bly more. They are scalelcss and good eating, but are as a rule filtliy 
feeders. They will take a baited hook or a spoon bait readily. 

1. Singhara (Macrones aor) 

2. Malhir (il/ac7’0?ics tengara) 

3. Khagar (Macrones cavasius) 

4. Kliaga, also called Trikanda (Afacrones cctrcio) 

5. Alii (Pseudntropius atherioioedes) 

C. J>hvmgana (Fseudotropius garua) 

7. Dimman (Callichrous clieckra) 

8. Ghoghun (Oallichrous bimaciilatus) 

9. Malli, Wallago attu. The boali of Punjab 

and Hindustan. . 

10 . Luankh {SaccobraMhus fossiUa) 
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Hindustani singi. A very ugly fish with eight long thick barbels j 
each j»ectoral has a poisonous spine which is said to cause a wound as 
painful as a scorpion's sting. 

The carp family has ten representatives that I know of, and pro- 
bably more. They are all excellent eating and clean feeders. 

Dambhara (Laheo rohita) the rahu of Punjab and 
Hindustan. This isihe best of all the fishes 
for eating. 

Dalii (Laheo calbasu) 

■Sarihan {Jjabeo cursa) 

T'haila (Catla hucJianani) 

Mori or raoraki (Girrhina mngala) 

Sohinn (Girrhina reba) 

The thaila -and mori rank next to the dambharil for eating. 

Popri or kharmn (Barbus sarana) 

Drura (Barbus chrysojptems) 

Dani (Rohtee cotio) 

Parilhi (Ghela gora) 

The herring family has only one representative, the clihuchi clupea 
chapra. 

Tlie notopteridae have only two species. 

Pari or batti (No^opter^LS chitala.) It has a mimber of eyelike 
marks near its tail. 

Kiini pari, or k^ini batti (Notoptcrus knpirdt), literally the one- 
eyed pari or batti, so called because the eycliko spots near the tail are 
wanting. 

Both the notopteri are full of bones and tasteless. 

Besides the fish before mentioned, there is the shalnngar, a small 
scalcless fish with five dorsal rays, headed by a spine, 10 ventral rays, 
pectoral fins headed by a spine, four barbels, adipose fin, back yellow 
Avith black stripes, whence comes its name shahhigar or tiger-fish, from 
.shinh, a tiger. This is jjrobably one of the glyptosternuin genus. A 
.fisherman assures me that the following fish Avith which I am not 
acquainted complete the list : — 

Chhalli 

Lakhi gdgun 

Tukar machhi 

Gula 

Patol 

Khitha 

Makhni 

The gdngat is a large prawn, and jhinga is a shrimp. 



'It may be mcntionxjJ that tbo i*osidonts of this district generally 
cannot be trusted tc» give tbe names of tlie birds (»r fish correctly. To 
get correct information the fishing and sporting tribes, Jhabel, Kihal, 
Mor, and Mabtan must be consulted. 

Government derives revenue from tbo fisheries, an account of which* 
and of the fisliing industry, will be given further on. 

35. The reptiles of tbe district arc as follow. Rivcr-tortoi.ses, 
jj ^ wliich are eaten by the Kihals, Mors, and 

Chuliras, but not by other tribes. Among 

the sauria are — 

1. The snub-nosed crocodile {Crocodilus'palustru), here called 


baghun. 


2 . 

3. 

4 . 


6 . 

7 , 

8 . 


The fish-eating crocodile {Gavi dis gnrtgeiicus), here called 
siusar. Tlic tribes before mentioned eat tlie flesh of these. 

The goh. 

The guhira. This is said to be tbe young of the gob, but it 
seems to be a distinct species. 

5. Tbe siinhan, a lizard wbicli frequents sandy grounds. Tho 
flesh is used in medicine and is credited with strengthen- 
ing and restorative jjowers. 

Kirari. Tho common house lizard. 

Korh kirari. Literally the leprous lizard. It is said to 
change its colour and may be a kind of chameleon. 

Khan is a black and wliite lizard with a bluish tinge. 

There are all sorts of fables about khans. It does not copulate, 
but is found full grown in the belly of snakes. It is suj)posed 
to be most deadly. 

Jai kiin khdwe khan 
Ma iia (iekhe jan. 

“ ITc whom a khan bif^?8 is as snro to die as if hia 
moOicr bad never seen him born.” 

It is really perfectly harmless. 

9. Galei is larger than the house lizard, and is supposed to bq* 
harmless. If a woman touch a galei before she make ' 
butter, it will be abundant. 

Frogs, tbe male called dedar and the female did, abound cyeiy- 

where. 

Snakes are very common. The following are tho chief 
Snakes. kinds : — 

There arc several varieties of cobras. The names depend on the 
colors. I give the native names of 12 varieties. It should be remem- 
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Ixired that bashyar, muskhi, and kalii, all mean black. Cln1hraal.so moans 
black, because swee[»ers (cUulua ) are black-complexioned. 

1. Bashyar. 

2. Mushki. 

3. Kala. 

4. Mushki kala. 

5. Cluihra. 

G. Clmhra mushki. 

7. Mushki titara, or partridge black. 

8. ]\Iushki til 3 ’ar, starling black. 

9. Moti bind, literally ])earl drops. 

10. Mushki jdianj'ar, the black-hooded, from Sanski'it phan, a 
snake’s hood. 

It. feti bagga, white-bellied. 

12. Gal kiila, black-throated. 

The native.? say that these arc all .separate species. The bashj'ar 
that I have seen had no hood, and i.s tlu'refoi'e one of the Elapidie. 
All the other varieties that I have seen had hoods. The bashyar is 
believed to be the female of the mnsliki til 3 %ar. Other poisonous 
kiud.s are the .saiigehur, literally “throttlor, ” also called gurMui. This 
is the OpJdophaQus claps. The korkiud or kurandi also called 
jalebi ; these three names denote the double coil in which it lies. 
It is also called kaphra and khar 2 )eti from the hardness of its skin. 
This is the Echis carinato. 

The charoha, literally “ washerman, ” is a harml(;ss snake. 

Other snakes not identified are j^^dam, vais, do-muhan or the 
snake with a head at each end. 

Tir miir or ghore dangan, uduii orjatal ; this is said to be a 
hairy snake. Salang vilsak, also called siih ^livnii, the breath drinker, 
because it drinks the breath of .sleeping persons. I have not .seen the 
varieties last named, but give the names as given to me by residents of 
the district. Wonderful stories are told of some. The vais, for. 
instance, ties the hind legs of butlalocs together with its coils as with a 
kicking strap and drinks their milk. 

^ The insects which force themselves on one’s 

notice arc- 


Makii or locust. 

Tiddi. A grass-hopiier most destructive to young crops. 

Dan war. Spider. 

Vathuhivn. Scorjiion. 

Dembhun. Wasp, hornet. 

Daband. An earth cricket with formidable jaws that bites 
severely. Why it should be called Labiina, the name of a 
tribe of industrious Sikh colonists, is not clear. 

• Kankuil. Centipede, 

Popat. Butterfly. 
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Bees, here called makhi, produce good honey (makhi) in September 
and October. 


3G. There are 12 miles of metalled and 524 of unmetallcd roads 
in the district. The metalled roads are imme- 
diately near Muzaffargarh. The uumetalled 
roads are as follow : — 


Communications. 

lioads. 


1. The road from tlio southern boundary of the Jliaug 

District running parallel with the Ohenab through 
llaiigpur, Muzaffargarh, Khaiigarh, Shahr Sultan, Alipiu', 
Sibpur, and Dhaka to tlie ferry on the bank of the Indus 
opposite Rajanpur in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

2. The old customs road from tlie Leiali boun/lary running 

pfirallel with the Indus through •Daira Dm Panah, 
Kot Adu, Sananwan, Gujrat, Kuresln, and K injar. To 
complete tliis road parallel with the wh(>le length of 
the district, a road from Kinjar to Dhaka is urgently 
required. 

3. The road from the bank of the Chenal) at Rangpur through 

ilunda and the Thai to Daira Din Panah. 


4. The road from the bank of the Clienab opposite Mooltan 

through Langar SaraiBukhi wliich joins the old customs 
road at Kot Add. 

5. The road from Muzaffargarh through Mahminl Kot to 

Sananwan witli a luancii from Mahmud Kot through 
Gujrat to the Kurcshi ferry. 

G. The road from the terminus of the Lahore Railway at the 
Shershali ferry through Muzaffargarh and Kureshi to 
the ferry opposite Dei'a Ghazi Khan. 

7. The road from Muzaffargarh through Slialigarh to Kinjar. 

8. The road from the bank of the Clienab ojiposlto Shujabad 

through Kliangarh and Kinjar to the bank of the 
Indus. 

9. The road from the centre of No. 8 between Khangdrh and 

Kinjar through Mulianimadpur to the bank of the? 
Chenab near Cliitwaliau. This was jiart of the old 
customs road, 

10. The road from Rolnllfuiwali to Jatoi. 

11. The road from Shahr Sultan to Jatoi. 

12. The road from Madwala on the bank of the Chenab to 

Jatoi, This was an earlier customs road. 

13. The road from Alipur to Sitpur via Khairpur. 

14. The road from Jatoi to Alipur. 



37. There are 21 ferries on the Indus, all of which are under 

. the control of the Deputy Commissioner of 

Dera Ghazi Khan. There are 28 fenies on the 
Clienab. From the north-east corner of the district to Shcrshah, which 
is the terminus of the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, 7 ferries are 
vmder the control of the Deputy Commissioner, Mooltan. The Shershah 
ferry and 20 others down to the junction of the Chenab with the Indus 
are under the control of ti»e Deputy Commissioner, Muzaftargarh. 

38. There are no bridges over either river. The inland bridging 

is over the canals, and i.s on the whole com- 
plcte. A few bridges are still wanting on tho 
road from Sanfmwan to Kinjar, and when the much required road is 
made from Kinjar to Jatoi, several bridges will have to be made, 

39. The district is well su])plied with rest-houses. There are 

JO- dak bungalows at Miizaffargarh and Kureshi, 
Itest-houscs and Sar.«. rest-lmuses at tho followfng places 


Rangpur, 

Siluiti. 

Langar Sanii. 
Muridfi. 

Dana Dm Fandh. 
Kot Adu. 
Sanauwfin. 
Mahmud Kot. 
Kuresln. 


Khsingarh. 
Kiiyar. 
Rohillanwdli. 
Shahr Sultdn. 
Jatoi. 

AHpur. 

Sitpiir. 

Dhakd. 


A new rciit-house is being made at Muhammadpur half-way between 
Klidngdrh aud Robillariwali. 

40. There are Sarais at the following places : — 


Muzaffargarh 

Kureshi 

Sananwdn 

Khangdrh 

Alipur 

Buklri 

Mirwala 


41. The towns arc small and unimportant, with tho exception of 
Sitpur. They arc all modern. The follow- 
ing are the principal : — 


Name. 

Daira Din Panah 
Kot .d.du 
Mahmud Kot 
Gujrdt 
Rangpur 


Population. 

... 1,792* 

... 5, .552* 

... 2,223* 

... 1,585 * 

... 1,439* 


Kots.—* Hub includes a large rural population. 
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Muzaflarf^rh 

... 2.m 

Khsingarh 

... 2,77S 

K unjar 

... 4,71!)* 

Shaht- Sultan 

... 1,!)47 

Jatoi 

... 1,914 

Alipur 

... 2,525 

Khairpur 

... 2,589 

Sitpur 

... 1,798 


Sanilnwiin, the head-quavtera of the tahsil of that name, is merel}' d 
soiall village. 


CiiArTEu II.-HTSTORY. 


1. Tlie Mnzaffavgavli District as a -wliolo liad no complete liis- 
^ . tory until it was united under the sole rule 

noKiKory. of Diwan Sawan Mai. The history of the 

neighbouring governments i.s, however, interesting, because it is by it 
alone that weiearn theorigin of the tribo-snow living in the (listriut,and 
the order in which they occupiet.1 it. 'I'he oontoniporary history will, 
therefore, be given as briefly as possible, more for the sake ofready 
reference when the tribes are describeel, than in order to record events 
which had their central interest in this district. 


2, From the earliest times this district followed the fortunes of 


The Uiiidu dynnslics. 


the Uliij^doin of Sindh. The Hindu dynas- 
ties of the l?ais and of the Brahmans ruled 


over a Jat population who are a branch of the Kshatriyaor Ilsvjput race, 
and, for some reason not known, had been excluded from fellowship. 
These Rajputs, who may be called aboriginal, are the ancf3.stors of 
the Jats who form two-thirds of the present population, and all the 
other tribes are subsequent arrivals. 


3. The first Arab conquerors held Sindh and Mooltan from 711 


The Arfib (’(nuiuerors. 
The 


A. 1). to 750 A. D., when tluy were expelled 
by a Kajput tribe called Humru, whose repre- 


The summds. ■ scntativcs arc still found in this district^ 

In 1351 A. D. the Suinnis were exjjelled by 
the Summivs, another Rajput tiibe, dc.scendauts of whom are to bo traced 
among the Unars of the Alipur Tabsil. The Siiinma rulens all bore the 
title of Jam, To tbi.s day jam is used as a title of respect to Muham- 
madans who have a Sindhian origin. It was during the rule of these 


RAjput tribes in Sindh and Mooltan, that an immigration of Rajputs 
from Hindustan took place. It is to this that we owe the presence ia 
the district of such tribes as the Sials, Gurahas, Bhattis, and Clihaji-fisi, 


iNOTE,— * Ibis includes a lorgei ruial. population. 
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The Langii dynasty 
j\JooUan. 


of 


4. The next event bearing on the history of this district is the 
establisliuient of the Langii dynasty in 
Mooltan. It ruled from 1445 A. D. to 1520 
A. D. There are still Langas in this district, 

and it was during the Langa rule that the independent kingdom of 
Sitpiir was established by the Nahars in what is now the Alipur 
Tahsil. It was during tins ilymisty that the Biliiches firat emerged 
from the Suleman mountains and occupied the country on the left 
bank of the Indus. 

5. The establishment of the independent kingdom of Sitpur is 

Division of tl,c .Ustrict into stavting-p(>m t of a cmujectcd history of 

four Crovcruiiicnts. tJie (tistrict. lieuccforwiird the district is 

occupied by four governments. In the .south- 
ern angle wdl be found tlio government of Sitpnr held first by the 
Nahar family, then by tlie Makhdum of Sirpui\ and lastly by the Na- 
wabs of llaliawalpiir. TIio west, central part of the district opposite 
Dera (Jhazi Klian,was governed by tlie rulers of Dera Glnizi Khan, first, 
Mirhani Biluchos, tlieu Gujars and Kalhoras, tlicii by various governoi’s 
directly appointed by the Durani kings of Kabul, and finally by the 
Nawabs of Bahiiwalpur. The cast, central, and nortliern part of the 
district lying on the right bank of tlie Chenab opposite Mooltan was 
nominally ruled by the Mooltan governors. Tlie northern part of the 
district including the Thai, after passing through a stage of anarchy, 
became subject to the Governors of Marikera who were locally known 
as Nawfibs of the Thai. 


G. The dynasty that established Uie Sitpur kingdom was the 
. Nahar. In UoO A. D. (So t A. H.) when Behlul 
Siriu’ Klian Lodi w’ho liad been governor of Mooltan 

became king of Delhi, be granted the country 
lying between the Indn.s * and tiio Sulemiin lango, south of a line 
drawn from Haiand to Uchh and north of Shikarpur in Sindh, to his 
relation Islam Khan Lodi. I'his tract comprised w hat is now the south 
jiart of the Alipur Tabsil of this district, the soutb.eni part of Dera 
Gbazi Khan District, ami the northern juirt of Sindh. Islam Khan or 
his descendants took the title of Nahar. Isbun Kluin’s grandsons, Kasim 
Kluin, Salam IGian, and Tahir Khan quarrellod and divided the country 
among themselves. The south part of tlie present Alipur Tahsil, the 
chief town of whieli was then Sitpur, fell to Tahir Khan. Ho established 
Jiis rule there and died. From the establishment of tlio Nahar family 
to thd present, !2(J generations liave occurred. The last of tliem is Bakh- 
shan Khan, wdio is jamadar of cliaprasis in the Alij)ur Tahsil, and 
who onjoys a .small allowance from Government for looking after the 
family tombs. OneoftlieNahars built a line tomb in his lifetime which 
still e.\ists. His name was Talur Khan, named Sakhi, or the liberal. 
Another, named All Khan, founded Alipur. No other memorial of the 
Nahars exists. At tire end of the fifteenth century the Biluches began 
to issue from the hills, and occupied the country on the left bank of the 
Indus, from Sitpur to KotKaror in Leia. In 1484 A, D. (887 A. H.) Haji 
Khan, a Mirhani Bilucli, foun ded Der a Ghazi Khan and established a 
* 2<7oTi£.«*lt mujst'be reipezubered tkat fit, this, time the Indus met the Cheuab near Uchh. 
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:dynasfcy, the nilers of which alternately bore the titles of Haji Kh^n anti 
Ghazi Khan.''' These chiefs expelled the Nahar from thesouthofthc Dcra 
Ghazi Khan District and pi’cssed the Sitpur Nahar veiy hard. Treachery 
wa.s at work at the very door of the Nahar. Sheikh Rajii, Makhdum 
of Sitpur, wdio was a counsellor of the Nahar, bc^au to seize the coun- 
try for himself. Ho did not entirely expel the Nahai:s, for wlien he in 
his turn was overthrown by the Nawab.s of Bahawalpur, part.s of tho 
country were still in pos.session of the Nahar. Tho greater part, how- 
ever, of tho south of the district was governed by the Makhduins in 
Sitpur. Until the inroads of 13ahawalj»ur began, we hear nothing of > 
the Nahar or of the Makhdum s government. The Nahans appear to 
have been indifieront rulers. They left no public work,s behind them, 
except Tahir Khan’s tomb, and in this rainless and flooded country it 
is tho criterion of a good goveinor that he .should make canals and 
protective embankments. Tho title of Nahar was givcp to them for 
their rapacity, i’opular .stories atte.st their want of wisdom. One 
winter’s night the jackals were howling i-ound Sitpur. Tahir Kh.in “ the 
liberal ” asked his Wazir what made them howl. The Wazir answered 
“ the cold.” The Nahar ordered clothes to be made for them. Next 
night the jackals howled again, and the Nahar asked his Wazir what 
they were liowling for. Tho Wazir replieil “ they arc invoking blessings 
on you for your liberality.” Tho Makhdumsof iSitpur, on the contrary, 
were good governors. They dug canals, e.xtended cultivation, and ono 
of them founded tho town of Rajanpnr in the Dera Ghazi Khan District. 

7 . Tho divided and weakened state of Sitjmr attracted the atten- 
tion of theNawiibsof Bahawalpur first at the 
Tiso N.awaiis oE Baha- Ppq;inning of the eighteenth century. Thev ruled 

ovS.- the greatev |m-t of tho ,lbt4t for a h,n,- 
dred years, and left their mark on it by their ])ublic work.s, and by 
introducing an organised revcmio administration. The founder of the 
State of Bahawalpur was Sadik Muhamuiatl Khaii, .son of Mullan 
Muljarak Khan, a distinguished resident of Sbikarpur in Sindh. E’or 
some reason not ascertained, Sadik Muhammad Kluiu had to llee from 
the enmity of Nut- Muhammad Kalhora, first of the Kalhoia governors 
of Sindh. Sadik Muhammad Khan left Shikai'iiur in 1727 A. D. (1140 
A. H.) and pa.s.sed with his family and a body of followers through 
the Muzafrargarh District to Bet Dabli on the borders of Lciah. 
Ife was closely followed by the Sindh tro()|)s under Mir Shah Dad 
Khan. A skirmi.sh took place, in which the Sindhians were defeated^ 
Then Sadik Muhammad Khan took i-efuge with tljc MaklKblms of .Uchh,^ 
•who sent him to Uayat Ullah Khan, Governor of Mooltau, w'ith their 
recommendation.s. Hayat Ullah Khan granted him the district pC ' 
Chowdhry south of the Sutlej injagir. Sadik Muhammad Khsin 'dis-? ' .. 
tinguished himself as an extender of cultivation, and a suppressor of rob- 
bers. His next promotion was the grant of the town and country of ,v 
Farid, a robber chief whom he defeated and killed with his followersr 
In 1739 A.D. (lir>2 A.H.) Sadik Muhammad Khan obtained the title of V 
Nawab from Nadir Shah, and in the an archy following th^invpsion 0 ©^ 

* Kote.— Tho village in which Bora Ghazi Khan elands is honoe known as Haji Ghid, 
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Nadir Sliah. Tie sacceeded in seizing the country bounded by the' Sutlej 
on the north, Bikanir on the cast, Sindh on the south, and the Indus on 
the west. Sadik Muhammad Kliun was succeeded by his son Bahilwal 
Khan, who founded thetownof Bahawalpur;and whoisknown a,sBahA.wal 
Kh&n “the great.” It was in the time of his successor, Mubarak Khan, 
that the Nawabs of Bahawalpurfimt established themselves permanently 
in this district. In 1751 A. D. (IIGI* A. H.) Mubarak Khan seized the 
country about Madwala, now a large village on the right bank of 
tlie Chenab between Shahr SulUvn and Alipur, j\jst oppo.sjte the junc- 
tion of the Sutlej and Chenab, from the Nahai's, and in the same years h©' 
took Bet Doina, a village and tract south of Sitpnr, from Makhditm 
Sheikh Uaju of Sitpur. Bahsiwal Khan II Wfis the next Nawab. In 
1781 A. 1). (1194 A. H.) he took the paiganah of Jatoi from Makhdiim. 
SheikI; Raju of Sitpur. The native histories say that he took it on 
farm, but this is hardly credible. The Nawab was the most powerful, 
and the Makhdums’ were growing every day weaker. The Nawilb had 
already taken part of the Makhdum.s’ country by force and was shortly 
to take the rc.st. It was about 1790 that the Indus left its old course 
which joined the Chenab close to Uclih, and took the bed it now 
occupies. The south of the district was thus laid open to the attacks 
of Baliawalpur, and the Nawab at once availed himself of the op[)ortu- 
•nity. He took without a contest Alipur, Shahr Sultan, Sitpur, and 
Khairpiir, in short the remainder of the Alipur Tahsil from the 
Nahars and the Makhdums of Sitpur. lie also proceeded to take the 
whole of the western and southern portion of the Mnzaffargarh Tah.sil 
from tlie ruIor.s of Dera Ghazi Khan, but we will leave him in possession 
of the Alijuxr 'falisil for the present, an<l give an account of the remain- 
ing governments that existed in thi.s district. 

8. It has already been stated that the Eilucbes occupied the left 
„ , bank of the Indus at the end of the fifteenth 

’ century, and that in 1484 A. D. Haji Khan 

founded Dera Ghazi Khan. Ilis sou was 
Ghiizi Kliiin, and alternate liaji Khilns and Ghazi Khans ruled until 
1760 A. 1). (1183 A. H.) As far as this district knows them, they were 
good governors. They encouraged agriculture and excavated canals. 
One of them, said to lie the first Ghazi Khan, founded tlie town of 
Kiiijar on the bank of the Indus. Mahmud Gaj.ar was the son of one 

Yusaf. lie became Wazir to the last Ghazi Khan, and, under the pre- 

text of saving the government from conspirators, called in Ghulatn Sh.ah 
Kalhora, Governor of >Sindh, who took Dera Ghiizi Khan, arrested tlio 
last Ghiizi Khiin, aiul carried him a prisoner to Sindh, whore he died. 
Ghulain' Shah left Mahanid Giijar a.s Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan. 
He was inaintaincd by the kings of Khurasan and received from them 
Nawiibship and tlie title of Jan Nisiir Khan. Mahmud Giijar ruled 
ftyr 30 years, and was succeeded by his nephew Barkhurdar, who was 
kuperaeded by governora sent direct from Khurasan. Mahmud Giijar 
has a great reputation a.s a good governor in this district. Ho bought 
much land which Government owns to this day. He built the fort ©f 
Mahmdd Kot. Tlic Shia Muhammadans in this district date from the 
time of the. Kalhgira invasiou .caused by Mahmud Qiijar. After the 
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Gujars, a number of governors were sent direct from Klmras(in. Anarefry 
prevailed on the left bank of tlic Indus, wliich prepared the country 
for the invasion of Bahawal Klnin II in 1791. Here avo may leave 
the Dera Ghazi Khan part of Mnzatfaigarh at the same point Avhcre 
Ave left Sitpur, and give an account of the part of the district that 
was sulyect to Mooltan. 

9. The Langas referred to in para. 4 avcvc expelled in 1526 A. D. 

Ijv the Arghdns nominally acting on behalf of 
Baber, and in Akbars reign, Mooltan was in- 
corporated in the Dellii empire as a Subah or 
province. Of the sub-divisions of the JMooltan province, the onlj^ two 
mentioned in the Ain Akbari are Rangpui* and Sitpur. Though Ave 
know fi’om general history tliat this district must have been sornttiTnes 
subject to Delhi and s<)inetiincs to Khurasan, neither r^onarchy liad 
much effect on its internal hi.storv, and tlie locnl chiefs caj ried on their 
public im[)rovcmorits and their little Avars withoiit intoi lerenco from 
head-quarters. Occasionally, one of Iavo rival ooinpclitovs tried to 
strcnglhen his cause by obtaining a deed of grant from Delhi or Kabul. 
But a strong band of followers proved a better sup|:ort than any sandd 
or firman. A faA^orito sajdng of the local histonans in describing 
the rise of some chief who, if a settled government had existed, would 
have been hung, is — 

D.llinr 1)111)1 cH Salianat men fatiir ; 

Iillinr Slialiaii l\al»nl \iO, nazaroi) sm 

Oiat: side iinnreliy in the J>cilil kinCihnn ; 

On this bide fnr froui Iho cyo:^ (d' the Kfri|.;s of Kabul. 

I haA^e, thercJbre, as far as jxrssiblo avoid(:d all notice of the nominally 
central governments and only mentioned exti‘anoous history as far 
as it liear.s on tlie districit. On this liiincijile, Mo(dtan has no history 
connected with the disti'ict from the lime of tho Langiis to the 
establishinoiit of the Mooliani Pathans, as they Avero crJIed. "I'hoso 
Avere a fatnily of Saildozai Afghans and a brancdi of tlie family to 
Avhich Ahmad Sliali, Taimur Sliali, Zainan Sliah, aiul Sliah Shujah, 
kings of Kabul, belonged. The first of the family wlio came to India 
was Husain Khan, who ludd Rangpdr in this district in jagir in tho 
time of Aurangzeb. Zahid Khan was the first of the I’amily avIio 
became Nawiib of Mooltan. This was in 17^58 A. 1). Between tho 
accession of Zahid Khan anil that ufliis sou Shuja Kliaii, simple 
anarchy prevailed. Shuja Khan was invested witli the government 
of Mooltan in 1767 A. I). He founded Shnjabad in the Mooltan 
District opposite Khfmgarh. In liis linuj tlm Bhangi Sikhs ovojTan the 
country and occupied ilooltan, driving Shuja Khiin to Shnja))ad. To* 
this day tlie raids and cruelty of the Bhangi Sikhs live in the nicmory 
of the peasants living along the right bank of tlie ('henab. Shuja 
Khan AA^as succeeded l>y his son Muzaffar Khan, but did not recover 
Mooltan till 1779 A. I)., Avlien heAva.s reinstated by Tairnur Shah, king 
of Kabid, who expelled the Sikhs and appoijited Muzaffar Khan, gover- 
nor, Avith the title of Nawab. Muzaffar Khan gOA’orned Mooltan till 
181S A. D., Avhen Mooltan A^’^as besieged and taken by the Sikhs, and 
the Nawab with five of his sons Avas killed. Muzaffar Khan's rulo 
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wa& a continned war. It is, however, only as a civil governor 
that we have to do with him, and it is surprising that he 
should have found time for making such improvements in the 
country on the right bank of the Chenab. The country in this dis- 
tJ'ict attached to Mooltan, included the talukas of Rangpur, Muradabtid, 
Muzaffargarli, Kliaiigarh and Gliazarjfargarh. Muzafiar Khsin dog 
canals, made embankments and extended cultivation. He established 
many persons of his own tribe in this part, a fact to bo remembered 
when we conic t<i relate the tenure of the Mooltaui Pathans. In 1794 
A. D. he founded the fort and town of Muzaflaigarh. His sister Khan 
Bibi built the fort and town of Khangarh, and his brother Ghazanfar 
Khan, the fort and town of Ghazanfargarh. 

10. The governors that occupied the north of the district 

including the greater part of what is now the 

Saminwitn Tahsil, were first Mirhfiiu Bildches. 

Adu Khan, a son of one of the Ghazi Khans, is 
said to have founded Kot Adu. VVlien the fortunes of the Glnizi Kluins 
became low, Mahimid G ajar .succeeded as before related and built the fort 
of Maliiniul Kob to maintain his authority in the Ohitzi Khan tracts on 
the left bank of the Indus. Next, a lamily of Jaskiitu Bililches ruled 
the north of the district. Then follows an interval during which the 
Kalhoras of Sindh ruled, their Cliief being Abdul Nabbi. He became 
inil)Oj)iilar on account of Ins tyranny, and objectionable to the Kabul 
kiug because he did not pay the revenue. Muzallar Khfiii, Nawfil) of 
Mooltan, was sent to coeico liim. Muhammad Kluin Bahadar Khel 
officiated foi- Muzaffar Khiin at Mooltan, and on his return was aj^point- 
cd Nawub of Mankera and tlie Thai. Before he obtained possession 
he had to fight a battle with Abdul Nabbi at Leiah, in which tlie latter 
was defeated and his son Muhammad Arif killed. 'I’his was in 1792 
A. 1). Muhammad Khan Bahadar Khcl lias loft his mark on the north 
of the district by the canals which he dug. lie appears to have been a 
good ruler, aud, tliough liis name is forgotten, it is he that is referrod to 
as tlic Nawiib of the 'riial. He died in 1815 A. D., leaving a daughter 
who was married to llaiiz Ahmad Khiin. I'heir son, Sher Muhammad 
Khan, succeeded to the Nawjihship under the guardianship of his 
fathoi’. In 1820 llanjit Singh took Mankera and drove the Nawab to 
I)era Ismail Khan, of wdiich his descendant is now titular Nawab. 
The country under the Thai Nawabs was known as Kachhi Shainali, 
opposed to Ka(‘,hhi Janubi, wdiich was Bahawal Khan s dominion. That 
the word Kachhi, wdiich moans land subject to river-fiction, should ever 
have been applied to the Thai, strongly corroborates the tradition that 
the Indus at one time flowed down the Thai mentioned in the chapter 
on physical geography. At present it is hard to imagine anytliing less 
like a Kachhi than the Thai is. 

11. We have now brought our four governments to the point 

• e i-L where they begin to fall and to become united 

menta?”^ ^ overn- luidcr one head. The process was completed in 

the thirty years betw^een 1790 and 1820 A. D. 
We left Bahawal Khfm II, \vith the district lying open to him by 
the shifting of the Indus to the west and having just seized those 
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talukas which now form the Alipur Tahsil. In the part of the rJistrict 
which had been ruled from Dera Ghsizi Khan there prevailed tho 
anarchy which followed the rule of Mahmud Gujar. Between 1790 
A, D. and the end of the century Bahawal Khan II took possession of 
the talukas of Arain Kinjar, Khor, Malira, SerL and Trund, which now 
form tlie southern a)id western part of the Miizaliargarh Tahsil. This 
country and the Alipur Tahsil wore called Kachhi Janubi, opposed to 
the Kachhi Shamall of tho Thai Nawabs. lie and his successor, Sadik 
Kliau n, and Bahawal Klian 111 brout^ht tho country under a settled 
government, encouraged euUivation an:l excavated canals. The dates of 
their accessions and deaths are not on roconl until we conic to Bahawal 
Khan 111, who was the governor that helfied Etiwardes at the siege of 
Mooltan. lie died in 1852 A. D. In ISIS A. I), the Sikhs took 
Mooltan, and the talukas formerly governed by Muzajflar Klian, viz.^ 
Kangjnir, Muifidabiid, Muzaffargarh, Khangarh and Ghazanlargarh, were 
lienceforward adininistei*ed by the Sikh govcrnon3 of Mooltan. In 1819 
the Sikhs took Dera Ghazi Khan, l>ut Bahawal Khan remained in 
]K:)Ssessioii of his conquests. In 1820 the Sikhs to(jk Mankcni, from 
which the north of this di.strict was governed. Baluiwal Khan submit- 
ted to tho Sikhs, and thus the whole district bcc?mio united* under tho 
rule of Ranjifc Singh. A re-distribution then took place. Bahawal 
Khan was contirmed iii his conquests, whiidi were farmed to him for a 
vSum, tho amount of which, as every historian, native and Kurojiean, 
gives it differently, had better bo omitted. The northern |>art of tho 
district continued to bo governed from Mankovea, and Muzaflar Khan's 
talukas were govcrnctl from Mooltan. Tlio Mooltarn l^athans fled tho 
country, ami wimt fur the ino.st jiart to Dera Ismail Klnin, not to return 
until the English came in ISM) A. D. In 1822 tho celebrated Sawan 
Mai, who was peshkar to tlie governor of Muol tan, Bhaya Badan flazari, 
fell out with hi.s superior ollicor, and the talukas of Muzaffargarh, 
Muradabad and Gliazanfargarh were given to him by Ranjit Singh 
in farm. Balia wal Khan failed to pay the sum for wliicli liis country 
was farmed to him. General Ventura was sent from Lahore with an 
army, and drove tho Bahawal purian.s out of the disli-ict and across tho 
Chenab, which has since formed the boundary between tliis district and 
Bahawal|)ur, How the north of the di.strict joined Mooltan I cannot 
find out; but in 1829 the whole of the present district of Muzaffargarh 
was united under Diwiin Sawan Mai, governor of Mooltan. 


The uTiiU'd Government 
under hiiwan Mai. 


12. Though under tho Bahawal pur Nawubs part of tlie districtha'? 

enjoyed a fairly settled administration, Siiwan 
Mai’s government was better than anything 
that had preceded it. Its sole object was tho 
accumulation of wealth for tho Diwiin. The execution of public works, 
the administration of justice and security of life iind property, were a 
secondary consideration, and were insisted on only because without 
them agriculture would not prosper, and the revenue would nob bo 
paid. When one examines his numerous cesses and sees how he levied 
dues to pay the jieople’s alms and perform tlicir religious duties, and 
then paid the poor and the Brahmans what he thouglit a fair amount 
and pocketed the rest; how he levied a ccss in return for keeping his 
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wmd, aiiil how he encouraged hb oflicials to take bribes and then made 
them dniy credit the amount in the public accounts, — (iiie’s admiration 
for the great l^iwan is less than it would be, if based on history. The 
district was divided into the 2l! talukas mentioned in the margin and 
which are shown in the talukavvur map accompanying this report. Each 
taluka was governed by a kiiidar, a rauharir, and a few soldiers. A 
better account of how the government was carried on cannot be given 
than by translating a specimen of the instructions given to a kardar — 

1. “ Treat the subjects well. Work in extending cultivation. 

Collect the revenue with acuteness. Every harvest ami 
every year let cultivation and the revenue increase. 

2. “ Protect the taluka efTectually. Lot not theft and rvicked- 

ness occur. If a tlieft takes jilace, before all things cause 
restitution to be made to the coni] ilainant, search for the 
thief, imiirison him, and after two months vseiid the list of 
thieves to mo for suitable orders of imprisonment or lino. 

3. “ Send the revenue ymnctually hr the following instalments: 

**J{harif, 1st in.stMlnioiit loth MatrJir, 

2iul instal tmujt 15(11 l‘oli. 

Tinl inst;ilijfiOiii 151 li Alan^h. 

Jst iiLStfilincnt 15ili J( lli. 

2ii(l iiisffilmcnt ir>fh liiirh. 

Hnl iibstalnioiit I5Ui ,S:i\van. 

4. ‘‘On liarh .1st, soiid a list of tho cuvroTit prices, signed by 

honorable jianchos and zaniindars. 

5. “ Every year in the month of 15adra come to my oflieo and 

keltic your ac.coimts. 

0. “ Settle cases of the hither and lartlier bank of the Chara V>y 

moans of letters to tlie vakils stationed at Ahmadpiir 
aiid Baliawalpur, an<l to tlie kjirdju's of that state, with 
])oIiteues.s, and secure yonr object. 

7. Perform the clearance an<l excavation of the canals in 

time, tliat the irrigators may not luave to wait, and that 
time nviy not pass. 

8. “ Wlicn you go to appraise or dividic cro]»s, or to assess 

rcvemie, make tlio ])apors of the muharir, dumbir and 
panch agree. Let there not be discrepancy. 

i). “ Act according to the l>oforc mentioned provisions of this 

ain. Let there be no difference from it. Subsist on your 
])ay. Covet not from anyone, and rest your hopes (.m no 
one, nor let your muharirs do so. If you do, you arc 
strictly responsible. 

10. “ Pay the soldiers with your own hands according to the 

fixed scale, and deduct whatever deductions are due from 
them.” 

11. Here are entered the names and pay of the kfirdar, 
muharir and other servants. 
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Tn spite of the warning against extortion, tlio kardars were allow- 
ed to receive nazaranas and subsistence allowance when they went on 
goveriiiaent duty, .such as nioasuiing crops. Tlie subsistence was on the 
Ibllowing scale ; Hour 3 sers, glii J sdr, dal ser, gram for horse 3 sers, 
spices 1 anna. Nazaranas liad to be paid in to govornnient. There 
were five gradc.s of kardars who received from Us. 15 to Rs*. GO per 
month, and five grades of muharirs receiving from Us. 8 to Ks. 20 per 
montli. Soldiers w'ere divided into the war and revenue departments. 
A sowar in the Avar dojnutment received Rs. loto Ks 20, and in the 
revenue de|iai tmenfc Rs, 12 a month. Foot soldiers in the w-ar depart- 
ment received Ms. 7 aud Rs. G, and iu the revenue departuient Rs. 3 
and Us. 5. 'i'here arc few personal details ofSawan Alars government 
wdiich redate to this district. How lie excavated and imjiroved canals has 
been already told. How he created or extended tlie tenftre called ehak- 
(Liri will be descrihed among the tenures, and lys revenue system will 
be deseriljed in its proper place. During the I’ule of Sawan Alai a 
large numher of faihami colonists from the ihinjab settled here. There 
are now more Labamis in Muzatlargarh District than in the other 
districts of the Alooltan and Derajat Divisions [mt together. 


13. Siiwan Araldiodon the 29th8epteniborl8 t1',and was sueeeoded 


Diwiui Mnlrslj. 


by his son JIulraj, of whom nothing particular 
connectod with this district is known. When 


Mulrfij brol^'c into relxdlicni, Li< utonant Ivlwardes' trooj>s passes! tlirough 
this district from Kureshi ferry on the Indus across th(i I’dienab, just 
b(‘foro tlj(' batlh; of Kinoyroc. Ueforc I'Mwanh's niarelied through this 
district, wliile iMulraj’s tr<M»|).s umlcr liar Bhngwan Singh occupied Daira 
Din Fanah, Kot Adu and Kuroslu, the zamindars ol‘ Jat.oi had robbed 
Favabli Diiil, the kanlar of Jaioi, and made him o\ ur to tlie servants of tlio 
Nawal) of Bahjiwaljuir. A force of 200 men under ffowaliir Mai, hhiiina- 
l>a(h, was sent from Kureshi to punish the peo[>Io of Jatof. The 
Uahawalpur troops, 1,500 iu nuinbor under Muizuddin Khan Ivliakwani, 
crossed the Chenab and met Jo^vahir Mai at Alipur. Jowaliir Mai, .seeing 
himself outnumbered, lied. The/Rahawalfiur tmops killed a humln.Ml 
of Iiis .soldiers aud pursued Jowaliir Alai neaiiy to Kluuigarh, where ho 
fouml a refuge. 


14*. In April or Alay l.S tO the Rritisli districts of Khangarh and 
. Keiali were fnincd. Khangarli contained the 
i>ii aiuor ])resf.:nt tahsils of A1 u/Lr(rarga.rlj, arnl Alijuir, and 

the taluka-s of (Jarh Maliaiaja anrl Alim/idpjir, 
which arc nowin Jliang. Khangarh wa.s first nanw’d as the liead-Cjuar- 
tors of the district, hut befoie the end of 1840 it was removed to Mu- 


zalTargarh. Khangarli contained four tah.-ils — Rangpur, Klulugarh 
with its ]icad-({Ucartei’s at Aluzaffargaih, Kinjar and ^S^tp^r. AVliat is 
now line Sananwau Tah.-il wa.s in the Leiah Disti ict, and harl its head- 


(juarler.s at Kot Adu. In 1S59 the Sananwan Talisil was separated from 
Leiah and added to this district, and tlie district took tlie name of Mn- 
zaffargarh and was attached to the Alo<dl.au Division, It was in 18G1 
that the district took its present .shape. The Rangpur 'Jahsil was 
abolished. The taluka::^ of Garb Alaharaja and Ahmadpur were joined 
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to Jliang, and the rest of the tahsU was attached to Muzaffargarh Tahsfl. 
The Kiiijar Tahsil was abolished and its talukas added to Muzaffavgarh. 
With the exception of these tonitorial transfers, the distiict has no 
events of interest other than those connected with ordinary district 
management since annexation. In 1857 a body of mutineers from 
Mooltan were defeated by tire zamindars under Allah Dad Khan of 
Klutngarh, but the mutiny left no other sign. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner reported tliat there wa.s not a single mutineer inMuzafiargarh Jail 
when the amnesty was jrroclaimed, and that no buildings wore destroyed 
during the mutin 3 \ Of the famine of ISGl the Deputy Commissioner 
writes: “ h'oiiunately did not reach here,” but numberless people 
flocked liere from llindu.stan in search of food, and famine works had to 
be started. Tire only colonists rvho were introduced during British rule 
v'ere the Mooltaui Prithans who returned and partly recovered the land.s 
from which the}' had been expelled in 1818 A. D. by the Sikhs. The 
following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have adminis- 
tered the district since annexation : — 
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1)ATK CK 

cii.Mu;!’;. 

Years. 

Names of Deputy Commissioners* 

Kcceivcd. 

Mude over. 

1810 

1850-57 

1858 

1859 

isno 

1801 

Mr. Wcddcrbiim 

Mr. J. II. rriii.scp 

Licul. Jamos 

Lieut. Fai'iingtoii 

Capt. Vuyle 

Lieut, McKcile 

Lieut. Tiglic 

Capt. Bristow 

Mr. llorulcrson 

Capt. Bristow 

Oapt, Maxwell 

Lieut. Tigbe 

Capt. J. S. Tij^ho 


iRtJau. ’61 

31st July ’61 


Capt. T. F. Forster 

... ... 

1st: Aug. ’61 

6 1st 0(!t. ’(U 

1882 

Capt. J. S. Tiglie 

«• • #*• 

Isl Ncv. ’61 

31st. July T}2 

1862-05 

Capt. H..T, lliiwcs 


Ist Aiitr. ’62 

2i(ii Oct. ’c>r> 


Mr. 11. G. Molvill 

• • • 

251 li Oct. ’(!5 

21tL Occ. ’65 

1866 

i\I.'ijor 11. J, llawcs 

• ■ • « * - 

25ili Dec. ’65 

8lh Apl. ’66 


('apt, K. G. MolviJl 

• * • # • » 

9i h A)»l. ’66 

loth Dec. ’66 

1867-68 

Major 11. J. TIjiwcs 

*•» ••• 

17lh Dec. ’t>6 

2nd May ’68 


Capt. Armstrong; ... 



8rd May ’6S 

1 Ith June ’68 

1860 

Capt, J. Fciidiill 


IStli June ’63 

301 h Apl. ’69 


Mr. G. E. WakcfioKl 



1st May ’69 

31st Oct. ’69 

1870 

Capt. J. Fciulail ••• 

4 ■ • * . 1 

Lst Nov. ’69 

281 h July ’70 

71 h »Scpt. '70 


Mr. M. Macanliirc 

• • 4 

29tli July 70 

1871 

(.’apt. .1. Feiulall 


8th Sept. ’70 

27th May ’71 


Capt. F. J. Miller 

1 

281 h May ’71 

Olh June *71 

1872 

Mr. F. D. Bullock 

• • • • • . 

JUtli Juno ’71 

9tli Fob. ’72 


Lieut. F. «r. Miller 


10th Ecb. ’72 

22ud Mar. ’72 

1873-76 

Mr. J. T). Tremlfitte 

ft.* 

2;ird Mar. ’72 

16th Aug,* ’75 

1875 

Mr. F.E. Moore 


17th Aug. ’75 

.5th Nov. ’75 

1876 

Mr. J. D. Trcmlotte 


6th Nov. ’75 

3rd June ’76 


Mr. D. B. Sinclair 


4th June ’76 

3rd July ’76 

1877 

Mr. J. D. Tremletto 


4tb July ’76 

8th Mar. ’77 

1878 

Major P. D. Harrington ... 


1 0th Mar. ’77 

8tli Dec. 78 

1879 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 


Olh Doc. ’78 

0th M.ay 79 


Mr. Edwartl O’Brien 


10th May ’79 

26th Oct. 79 

1880 

Mr. M. Macauliflc 

« ft » ft • ft 

27th Oct. ’79 

7th Mar, *80 


Mr. Edward O’Brien 

•«« 

8th Mar. ’80 




Chapter III.~I»0PULA.TI0N, HOUSES. FOOD AND CLOTHINa 


According to tho census of 18G8 the population was 295,547. 

As regards density of population the district 
ranked twenty-sccotnl out of the thirty -two 
districts of the Punjab, having ninety-eight 
persons to tho square mile. Grouped according to religion, the popula- 
tion consisted of — 


Population, with accounts of 
the chief tribes. 


Christians 

... SO" 

JMuhammadans 

... 249,805 

Hindus 

30,746. 

Siklis 

2,571 

Budliists and Jains 

2 

Others 

6,363 


The chief tribes and their numbci*s Averc as folloVs : — 


Muhammadans. 


Jats 


158,952 

Biluches 


41,737 

llaj puts 


- 78,330 

Syads 


7,180 

Patlnins 


1,808 

Others 

Hindus and Sikhs. 

32,390 

Aroras 

• ft • 

31, .308 

Labanas 

ft • • 

2,470 

Brahmans 

• • ft 

1,360 

Kliatris 

• ■ ft 

843 

Others 

• • ft 

3,330 


2, In this district tho word Jat includes that congeries of Muhani- 
madan tribes Avliich are not S 3 'ads, Biluches, 
Patbans and Kuioshis. According to this 
definition Jats Avould include Rjijputs. Tin’s I believe is correct, Tho 
Jats have alwaj'S been recruitcfl from the Rajputs. There is not a 
Jat in the district who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of liis ances- 
tors that would not say that ho was once a Rajput. Certain Jat tribes 
as the Panwilr, Parihar.Clibajra, Dahii, Guritba, Bhatti, Massan, Ebutta, 
Saliu, Siiil, Jangla, and othcra have Jiarncs and traditions Avbich seern to 
connect them more closely with Hindustan. Some bear tho Rajput . 
title of Rai, and otlicrs, as the Saigals and Khair.as, though Muhamma- 
dans, associate a Brahman with the Mullan at marriage ceremonies, 
while the Panwars, Parihars, Bhattis, Joiyjis, and others bear the names 
of well-known tribes of RajputanA The fact is that i' is irapo.ssiblo to 
define between Jats and Mussalinan Rajputs. And the difficulty is ren- 
dered greater by the Avord Jat, also meaning an agriculturist, irrespec- 
tive of his race and Jat.'lki agriculture. In conver.s.ution about agricul- 
ture I haA’e been referred to a Syad Zaildar with the remark, " Ask 
Anwar Shah j he is a better Jat than we are,’’ 



The Jat tribes are excco^lingly riumcrons. There arc 1G5 in the 
Sananwau Tahsil alone. Th«‘y have no largo divisions embracing 
several small divisions. Nor do they trace ilieir origin to a common 
stock. No tribe is pro-omimmh in birth or caste. CiencJ’ally Jats marry 
into their own tribe, but they liave no ln>;itation in marrying into other 
tribes. They give their daughters freely to Bilintho.s in marvinge. But 
the Biluches say that th 03 ' do not givotlieir daughters to Jats. This 
is, however, a Biliich story; many iiistauees of Jats married to Biluclmi& 
could be named. 

The best known Jat tril;os are the folloAving : — 

On the light bank of the Chennb arc seitled tlio Khalnls SiaTs, 
W'ith their brancli tlio Siubamis, the Tmggars, Tlinims and Olihnjnis. 
In tlie Sananwan TahsU are Tarihars, Panwars, Gurrihas and Pattals. 
In the centre of the district are Motlas, Makwals, Bhnttas, Diw;ihls, 
Malu iis, and near Kin jar the Dhanotr and Jiinghi tribes abound. On the 
bank of the Indus, and in the sontli of the distiict, the Biliichcs become 
more numerous, and the majoritj" of the Jats have a Sindlii origin 
shown by their bearing tljc title of Jam. Of these Sindlii Jats, are tlie 
Damar, TJmir and Snrki tril>cs. The lending men among the Jats are 
Jaliaand Shajawal of the Traggar tribe near llangjuir, Siiliib Khan 
Sial, Muhammad Yar Thafm near Mnzafliirgarh^ Ghidam Haidar Jaiigla 
of Khijar, Pir Muhammad and Umarvada Cldmjnis, Aliinad Yar 
Damar, Jam ]\rassu Unar, Fazil Muliammad Panulnin, Ahmad Yar 
llinj ra, Salih Muhammad Paiiluir, and Mian Jivaii Giiralia. 


3 . 

The Biiuobp.^ 


The Biluches differ little from the Jats with whom they have 
frc'ely intermarried and mixed, and witli whom 
they live. ^J 1 ie tribes arena morons, but have m> 
arrangement into Tumans and Phallis like the Biluclies on tlio frontier. 
Ko tribe is jire-emincnt on account of descent. I 1 ie onl}^ common bond 
is tlicname Jliluch. In the south of the district, the distinctive Bduch 
dross of a sniock-fn.ick reaching to the heels may occasionally be seen, 
especially among the Brisliaks, but as a rule a Biliich cannot bo distin- 
guislied from a Jat, In this district they cannot even boast tliat they 
excel in the standard Biliieh virtues of Iiospitality, want of industry, 
and robbciy. Certain tribes, as the Surha us, (..Ihazlanis, Gojiangs 
and Cliaiidias have the worst of charai^ters, I>ut they aio no worse 
than the neighbouring Jats. None understand the Bilu<.:li language. 
Biluches arc fouml generalh^ tl.roughout the dis rlct, Init are nH.)ro 
,numcj’Ous on the l«;uik of the Indus, and in the south. Their chief 
tribes arc the Chandias, the Gurmanis (among whom Mian iMahbiib, 
Honorary Magistrate, is a leading man), the Go]>angs, the Jatios 
(amonir wlioui Kaura Kluin is the wealthiest), the Laghiiris, Mastois 
and Diijhaks. 

4 . The Syadsare chiefly Bukharis and Gihinls. There are other 
^ less known divisions as the Husaini, Maiidudi 

■ ' and Hhamsi. Hi.storicalh^ tlio best known is 

the Syad family of tlio Maklulum of Sitpur, for sanctity Diwan 
Muhammad Ghous, the keeper of the shrine of Alampir at Shahr 
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Saltitn. Both these arc Bohliiiri Syads. lluhaminad Shah, pnardian of 
the shiino of Pir Amir in the village of Jahviila, is a Gilaiii Syad. 
The tribe of Kaheri in the Sananw’sin Tahsii prefer to Ijo Syads and 
call themselves Shah, but their claim is not generally admitted. They 
are very good cultivators, which gives a blow to tlu'ir pretensions, for 
the Syads here are more noted for rapacity than iinlustvy. It should bo 
lucntioned here that the keepers of shrines, whether Syads, Kuroshi or 
other tribes, are styled Makhdiim. 


Piiniana. 


The Patliaus caiiio to this district, as already tlosorlliod, at tho 
e/id of last and hei^iniiing of this oentury. 
Tlieir present representatives arc of ilie Alizai,, 
Biihar, Tai'in, Badozai, Baniizai and Yusafzai tribes. TIjo ineinbers of 
the family of Nawab Foujdar Khan, c. s. i., and Nawab Hasan Klnin, 
C. s. r.,of the Alizai tribe are jagirdars and owners of Lalpur in Ma- 
zafhirgarU Tahsil, l)ut they live at Dera Ismail Khiui. Tho Hiiltars own 
most land. Tlieir chief ro|)i*esentatives are Allah J )a.d Klein, Honorary 
Magistrate of KhiiTigarh, Mahimid Khan, and (Ihnlam Nabla Khan uf 
Khiingan. The Tarins live in the Saminwaii 'fahsil at Knliawar. Tho 
only U'arins of note are Liil Kluin rxnd his brother Shah Nawaz Khiin. 
None of tlie other Pathaiis are remarkable. 


6. Of tlto other MuhamTna<lan tribes, the only ones worth men- 
1 tioriing are the Jhabels, Kih/ds, jMors and Kii- 

JliabelH, Kihfils, ISlors. ^ ti i i • • i? i* o- n 

tanas, llic Jliabels caino origiiially ii’oin Sindh. 
Tliey cannot tell liow long ago, l>ut it is remarkable that; of all tho 
tribes of the district they alone sp<.‘ak \)uvo. Sindl\i. They aro also 
addressed l)y the lionorilie title of Jam. They liv(i maiidy by fishing 
and gathering pabbans, Imt many have taken to agriculture.. They 
arc leckoned good Muliaiumadans. ’’Hie Kihals and Alois are said to 
be one tribe. In tlie north of the district tlioy are called Moi-, cat 
crocodiles and tortoises, and no Muhammadan will, associate with them. 
In tho sniitli they do not eat these re|dil(‘S, and are considered good 
ikluharnmadans. Kihals and Alors live by fishing, but some Jiavo iakou 
to agriculture. The}^ as well a^s the Jhahcl.s, arc fond of cultivating 
sainuka, a grain that is sown in the mud left ly the vetieaLing rivei’S. 
These tribes live separately in villages nimr the rivers called Miarii, 
from Me, a li.sh('i*man. There is an old rejioit in tlie J)c[uity 
Commissioner’s ollhu? which says that these three tribes were cannibals, 
but modern observation docs not coutirui this. 


7. Tho tribe Kntiinii are said to be Chuhias converted to 

Islam. The flerivation of tho name Ku- 
tana is not known. Jn vernacular it is S|)elt 
Kurtana and pronounced Kutiiini. TJicy live by cutting reetls and grass, 
and l)y making tliatchcd roofs, ropes, reed huts, ami oilier rood- work. (Jn 
account of their willingness, Ivutanas arc sought after a.s servajits, and 
become chowkidars, village kotwals, .servants, ami even cooks, 

8, The Kuroshis, though numerically small, deserve notice on ac- 

The Kurtsbi families. .siinctity and pr<;.sont it.fluenco 

and wealth. The Kure.^lu family, which now 
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owns land near Karini Dild Kureshi and Gujriit, say that they received 
their lands from a king of Delhi. Their ancestors Avet e counsellors and 
servants of the Dora Ghuzi Khan and Bahawalpur NaAviibs and of Sdwan 
Mai. Sheikh Haidar, Zaildar of Kureshi, is the present representative 
of the family. Another Kureshi family o wns Thatah Kureshi and the 
neighbourhood on the bank of Chenab between Muzaffargarh and 
Khangarh. The present representatives are Muhammad Baksh, 
Zaildar, and Mur Muhammad. They own much land, and are well off. 
The Kureshis of Sheikh Umar in the Sanfniwan Tahsil arc large land- 
ownor.s and rich. Their representatives are Chuhim Mabbi and 
Pir Baksh. 


9. Of the Hindus the Kirar tribe arc the most remarkable. They 
^ * ahso style themselves Aroras, They claim to 

mi u 11 L8. ]ia\'c been Khshatris wdio became outcasts 

during Pars R.im’s persecution of the Khshatris. The ancestors of the 
present Kirarsjled to Kirat Prustha. Kirars are divided into three 
main tribes — 


Uttaradhi. 

Dakhand. 

Dahra. 


The Uttaradhis and Dakhan^s say that they were so named because 
they fled from Pars Ram to the north and south rospecdively. 
The origin of the name Dahra is not knoAvn, Each main tribe is 
divided into numerous sub-division.s, the nomenclature of which defies 
classiticatiou. A fcAV sub-divisions such as the Mate and GuruAvara are 
found in the three main tribes. In Alipur the Malotni are found only in 
the Dakhanii and Dahra tribes, and the Sachdev i.s found only in the 
Uttaradhi tribes. The Kantror is found only In the Uttaradhi. In 
thi'ee toAvns that I have examined the following Avas the result : — 


In Kot Add there were — ^ 
U ttanidhis 
Dakhamis 
Dahras 


33 Sub-divisions. 
85 do. 

None. 


In Kinjhar there Avere — 

Uttaradhis 

Dakhands 

Dahras 


27 Sub-divisions. 
38 do. 

13 do. 


In Alipur thei‘e Averc — 

Uttaradhis 

Dakhanus 

Dahras 


27 Sub-divisions. 
75 do. 

19 do. 


The inquiry was incomplete, because it ought to have extended over 
a much larger number of toAvns. All it points to is that there are more 
.sub-divisions of Dakhands than of the other tribes in the district. Tho 
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sub-divisions of each tribe intermarry, but the tribes do not inter- 
marry. Uttaradhi Chdolas will not marry Dakhana Chaolas or Dahra 
Chiioliis and vice versd. In religion they worship the Krishna incarna- 
tion, i)r the river, or both, and their legends point to a revival of 
Hinduism having taken place in these parts between three and four 
hundred years ago by spiritual guides named Shiiinji and Lalji being 
sent from Bindruhan to bring back the Uindu.s who had begun to err 
and to worship at Muhammadan shrines. In IGOO Sfind)at camo 
Sharnji from Bindrjiban. His guru gave him two idols and said : 
“ The Hindus of the western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their 
religion. They have no guru to guide them between good and bad. 
Go to the west and teach the Hindus the ceremonies of their religion ; 
make them your disciples (Sevak), Your words will have speedy effect. 
Remain not in the pursuit of worldly affairs.” When Slulmji leached the 
Simlh, he made two and-a-half disciples, uis., two Kliatris' and half a 
Chandia Biluch ! He established a luandar at Dora Ghazi Khan, and 
there arc now mandars of Sluimji at Dera Ismail Khan, Kot Sultan, 
Kot Adu, and Mooltan. Lalji w’as a Avorshipper of Krishna who sent him 
on an en and similar to Shilm ji. He fimt declined to go. Krishna gave 
him an idol of himself and told him to start for the Indus, and that Lalji 
would know it was following by the tinkle of the jhanjars on the idol's 
foot. When Lalji reached the country west of Hera Ghazi Khan he 
stopped and looked x’ound. The idol .said : “ You have .stopped, I am 
going no furthci’. ” Lalji stopped and built a mandar to Krishna by 
the name of Sri Gopiniitbji, which exists to this day. Other Liilji 
shrines arc at Dora Ismail Khdu called Sri Hagarji and at Bahawalpur 
called Sri Girdiniriji. 


Another largo body of sectaries are the Sanwal Sbubis. In 1545 
K'n'-iish'i' Sarnbat, Guru Nanak took a journey into 

the Sindh country and found the Kinirs igno- 
rant of religion and without a guru. He a])pointed a guru to teach 
them. Snnwal Shah Avas the name of Nanak’s .servant, and the gurus 
that followed were called Nunak Shahi. The gurus of the Sanwal Shall 
sect are called Sanwal Shah potras. 


The last sect of Kirars are the worsliippors of the river under the 
, . name of Jindpir. The Thakar Kirars are the 

gurus of the river Avorshippers. ilns Avonship 
is most prevalent in the Alipur Tah.sil. On Sundays the river wor- 
shippers go to a neighbouring canal or river to worship. 1’hoy make 
a raft of reeds, ])lace on it a cbiragh made of flour Avhich they light 
and alloAV to float away. It is a remarkable thing that the spiritual 
guides of these four sects have quite forced the Brahmans into the 
shade. In influence, wealth and intelligence the Shamji ds'i.si Gusaius, 
the Lfilji Gusams, the Sanwal Shah potras and the Thakars are far 
superior to the local Brahmans and receive much more respect. Almost 
the whole of trade, money-lending and banking is in the hands of 
Kirdt'S. They have no prejudice against any kind of work and will sell 
vegetables or shoes, load donkeys, and do other Avork which an ortho- 
dox Hindu would refuse, They make very industrious cultivators. 
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In fiorrcspon<Ienco ainl accounts Kirurs use a pcculiai* cliaractev callo'l 
Kiniki, They are uot popular among tlie people. AiiJ a proverb says ; 

K/in Kirill* kntto dji, 

Vi.s:Ui iia kiji! fiutc di. 

“ Don’t trust a crow, a Kiiar or a do-j even wlicu adeep,” 

And a song is sung of their cowardice — 

{.'h;U* ehor, 

C-haiii iisi' 

Jliitnlsi ki'ta choE^ 

Drijki<)>-t* nssan, 
l-Miiiit c.lmnui ! 

Muili/ls I 

Tlic rubbers wt'rc four;. 

A n d we e i.uli I y - b m r. 

Tlie rubbers at lacked, 

“VVe ran away, 

D-'H file rubbers L 
Well dune ^Ye. 1 


Still tlioy have all the merit of thrift and industi-y, ami in r-i])ito of 
the proverb are j^eneiMlly trusted by their lluhanimatlan noighliours. 
The earlier Muhammadan rulers seem to have behaverl wit, It tolera- 
tion to the Kirars. The Hindu revival led by Shrimji, J^nlji, and 
Sfimval Shah took plaeo wdiilethc Gluizi Khans were rulers. Latterly 
hnwever they w-ero very badly treated. They w^ero allow’Crl to ride on 
donkeys and wau’O obliged to wear caps instead of turbans innler (xn taiu 
circumstances. Uninencionablo indignities were irilliid.ed on them. In 
documents they are described as Mati-ul-lshun or sulyect to Islatn. 


10. The LabaiiJiS settled hero during tlto rule of tlio Sikhs whose 
, ^ ri'ligion tlioy still prof(‘Ss. Tlieir chief oecupa- 

^ tiou is rope-making. Some have become ri(.*h, 
anil trade and lend money ; a few have taken to agrieulLui’e and make 
industrious cultivators. At the census of LSO^ tliere were more 
Labamis in this district than in the lust of tlie Mooltan ami Dorajat 
Divisions put together. 


11. The Brahmans are either Sarsuts or Pibshkarnas. Tliey are 

in a state of insignilicance, socially as w ell as 
Brnbm.'ms. religiously. Generally ignorant, iiAvliave even 

knowdedgo enough to porfurni a Brahman’s ritualistic duties. Jn suits 
between Brahmans turning on Hindu law or Brahininical custom, they 
invariably call Kinir witnesses to give evidence on the, law. 

None of the other Hindu tribes call b.»r any notice. 

12. The following statement wdll show tlie area of laml owned 
Aron of land owaed by cacli tribe : 

each tribe, 


Muhanwiadans. 


Jat:^ 

Biluches 
Syatls 
PaUiiins 
Others 


A even. 

S.5:>,2r)!) 

Sh.bGG 

118,007 


• •• 
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Hindus. 


Ivirars 

IjfibjilU'lS 

]>iiilunans ... 
Others 


200,220 
(>00 
3, 1 7 5 


13. The rural population are lodged in houses of three kinds. 

Eacli has its peculiar name. Kotlui, a lioiise 
•Housoh, food, ami clot uiig. Pnok walls, and a Hat roof; 

sfilh, a ho\ise ^vit]l mud or grass walls and a tliatehed roof; garira, 
an arehed hut of grass. (Janras are most used in the inundated 
parts of the district. A very few of the Ascalthier agriculturists 
own a niari, i.e.^ a masonry liouso of one or two storeys, and somo 
have in the neighbourhooil of their dwelling-house* a courtyard with 
sheds, which answers the purpose of a gue.-t-houso and a place for 
meeting to ti’ansact luisiness. Such a courtyard is called a visiikh. 
The following description will apply to 99 out of 100 rustic homesteads. 
The dwelliug-liousc is a salh. In front of it is a small com tyard partly 
or entirely er.closed with a mud wall or a fence. Within this from a 
tree or from ])osts liangs the hahy s cradle (jnrighura) made of avoocI, 
reeds or a hlankcit slung hammockwi.se. and in tlie corner stands a 
branch of a tree, the thick end of Avhicli is fixed in tlie ground, and the 
smaller hranehc.s of wliieh are cut down to stumi/s. Tlie thick part 
Is used to tie the churning apparatiis to which clmining is going on, 
and the milk vess<ds, ai'ler Inung cleaned, are hung on the stump.s of the 
branches to dry and air. This is called a nahila. Outside the court- 
yard IS a larger enclosure iu which cattle are tit‘d, and a fcAv stacks of 
fodder stand. Attached to the luniso, or at a little di.stanco from it, is 
a cattle-shed called Vduinii or dliuin, where the cattle are funrsed during 
the winter. Inside the dwelling-lrouse, which consists of a single 
room, is a large wooden platform, manhiii, on which a mat of I'oeds is 
spread. On one coiaier of the inanhiii are various ba.skols liolding 
cotton in various stages of preparation for spinning. In one basket 
called a toiigar are the best clothes of the family. There arc also two 
trays called ])atrota, one of wliicli contains the small articles for 
women’s use : looking'glas.s, tooth-stick, comb, needles and thread 
wliich a bride receives from her mother and Avliicli arc called sanja; 
the other contains the or aments in daily use. At the other end 
of the manhm arc tlie fau7ily bed clothes, and there the fatlier, mother 
and children sleep at night. Grown-ii]) sons and daughters arc accom- 
modated on charpoys. Under the inardiin are kept the store of new 
eartlienware vessels belonging to the house, the gliurat or hand-mil^ 
and the mortar for husking called cliatto and ])estle mohla. At the 
other end of the room is the fireplace at whicli meals are cooked, and 
near it two baskets, the larger of which contains tlie cooking vessels 
and dishes in daily use and the smaller the family .store of spices. 
Near the walls are two or three earthen cylinders for holding grain, 
clothes, and odds-aud-cuds. Tho spinning wheel, spindle (ura), 
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•winnowing basket, sieve, the ironstand for pots when cooking, and the 
cotton gini are hung on pegs driven into the walls. From the roof 
hang one or two strings of cord for keeping ghi or cold food safe from 
ants and cats. A net of large me.shcs called a trangar i.s also hung 
from the roof which holds clothes and blankets, and if the family owns 
a Kuian, it is kept in the trangar. A spare charpoy or two completes 
the furniture. Outside the house are one or more high platforms 
called manhdn (Hindustani machfui). On these the family sleep in the 
hot weather to be out of the way of mosquitos. In the flooded parts 
of the di.strict the manhaus are from ten to twelve feet high, and iii 
heavy floods the people arc compelled to .spend day and night on the 
top for weeks together, 

I k TJie people usually cat two meals a day, one at noon, the 
^ other at about eight at night. Bo.sides these, 

an early meal is sometimes taken in the morn- 
ing which is calle l nirfiu or hanjhal, literally “ the heart sustaiiicr,” 
and another is taken in the afternoon called pichhain. The staple 
food for all classes is cakes of wheat flour eaten with dal or greens. 
The other grains eaten are jawar, bajhra, rice, samuka and nangni. 
Meat is rarely eaten, excc])t on festivals, or when an animal is killed to 
save it from dying a natural death or from disease. Fish is largely 
eaten. As already stated, dates form the stajde food of the poor for 
months, and arc much eaten by others during the season. Agricul- 
turists drink whey (lassi) at the day meals and milk at niglit. As a 
rule, the men moss separately from the women. In sonic families, 
however, they mess together. 

15 . The ordinary clotliing of an agriculturist consists of a plain 

, . turban, a scarf chadar of cotton cloth worn on 

the upper part of bis body, and a loin cloth 
which is fastened round the waist the folds of which hang down like a 
petticoat. When active exertion is required, the folds arc collected, 
passed between the logs and tucked into the waist at the back; this 
is called luanjhla, talimad, or dedha. A pair of shoes completes the 
working-day dress of the Jat. Shoes are de.scribcd as ghetlidar if the 
upper leather be in one piece, or khannediir if it be in two pieces. 
The richer classes and the ordinary jieasant on state occasions, 
instead of the working dress above described, wear a peaked cap (topi) 
with a colored turban wound over it. A dopatta of English cloth 
takes the place of the common chadar, and a silk lungi or khes is 
added either as a scarf or wrapped round the waist ; a chola which is 
like a waistcoat with sleeves and skirts is worn, and in the place of 
the matijhla., drawers made very full and baggy are worn, these are 
called .shalwar, or if cut straight to the leg and tight, suthan. On the 
bank of the Indus and in the south of the district the long smock 
peculiar to the Bilucb is often seen on both men and women. 
Peasant women wear a scarf called bhochhan : it i.s called by differ- 
ent names according to its color ; a boddice called choH that 
looks as if it was made of patchwork : it is, however, a work of art, 
and each piece has its well-known name ; a petticoat or drawers is 
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also worn — sometimes both are worn at the same time. In paRs, 
especially in the north-east of the district near Ilang{)ur, instead of 
petticoat or drawers the women wear a mar.ihla like the men. A pair 
of heelless shoes completes a Jati’s dress. The ornaments worn difler 
according to the wealth of the weaicr. The following are always worn 
except by the very poorest women 

Kangan or bracelet. 

Natli or nose-ring. 

o 

VAlian or earrings. 

Cliura or bracelet. 

To be said to have the ''cars of a cat,” L c., without earrings, is a re- 
proach hard to be boriio by the ladies of tlic district. Winncii wear 
their hair in four ways according to their time of life. VVldlc they 
are small girls, the front Iiair is cut straight across the forehead, and the 
back liair is allowed to hang loose; the liair in this stage is called 
chhate. As a girl gi*ows up, lier hair is plaited on each side of the 
forehead; these plaits are called inendhian : and the unplaiting of 
them is a solemn ceremony which takes place at marriage. After 
marriage, the front hair hangs loose, and the back hair is plaited into 
a tail ; the front liair is called " dhari ” and the tail, “gut.” 


CiiArTEU IV.— RELTOION, SHRINE, SUPERSTITIONS, AMUSE- 
MENTS, LANGUAGE. 

1. The religion of the Kinirs has been described in connection 
with the Hindu revival in these parts. The Jats, liiluches, Syads, Pa- 
thiins, and the iniscellanoous tribes profess to be Sunni Muhammadans. 
There are a few Shias, romuantsof the time when the Kallioras ruled iu 
Dera Ghfizi Khan and Mankera. I’ho Syads and Pathans ar(3 the 
strictest Muhammadans, but even they are a good deal Hinduized. 
The Biluches and Jats are very lax Muliammadans. The name of 
Allah and Muhammad are always on their lips, and some know their 
prayers and fast strictly. But their feedings of Avorship arc entirely 
diverted from the Divine Being to their Pirs, for wliom tliey have an 
excessive reverence. Every person has a Pir. It is not iiocessaTy that 
a Pir should be of known piety,— many, indeed, are notorious for their " 
immorality. Nor is it essential that ho should be learned. To obtain 
disciples all that is necessary is, that a Pir should liavc a character of 
being able to procure the objects of his disciple\s vows. A common 
way of choosing a Pir is to write the names of the neighbouring 
Pirs on scraps of paper, and to throw tlie scraps into water. The saint 
whose scrap sinks first is selected. This mode of selection is called 
chithi^n ghatawan. Each person secures the intercession of Ids Pir 
by an annual offering called bubal, which the Pir goes round and 
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most sliaiiK'h.'ss vay, and even carry off tilings hy force. If the disci* 
j)lcs are slow in giving, the Pir-s curse thcin, and pour filthy ahu-se on 
them. Jk-sidcs this amuiul fee. the I’irs sell charms and amulets to 
obtain every object, and to avert cveiy calami ty, that can be imagined. 
It is nc) oxaggoratiou to say that, Avith the large majority of* the 
Muhammadan jiopidation, the Pirs have taken the place of Allali, 
The marriage ceremonies are largely borrowed froin the Hindu 
ritual, and "among some tribes a llraliman as well as a Mulljin is in 
tittendanco. At harvests, the first charges on the crop are the foes of 
the Mullan, called rasiil arw;iln, and those of the lhahman called 
ganosh. Jats <loclai*c tliat they are ruled by the Shara Muhaindf, but 
they grudgingly allow’^ a witlow evt.‘n a life tenure, and would give 
(laughters no share at all in their fathers’ estate, .Pilgrimages to the 
slnines of saints are veuy common, and arc made both as a religious 
duty and an amusement. 


SliriuCiS, 


2. The shrines of this distrit^t arc A^ery numerous, and tlic more 
im])ortAnt are fiC(|uentod by pilgi'ims from Dora 
Cha/A Khan, Mooltan and l]ahawal[nn\ It will 
bo sunieieut to give an account of the most famous, and mcrtdy to name 
tlio others. 

At the noi-th“ west corner of the district, in the town of the same 
,, . name, is tlic shrine of .Din Panah. lie was 

a Juikhan hyad, avIio settlc<l here ihroii hun- 
dred years ago. Ho took up his abode in tbo house of Mussummat 
Suhiigan, the wife of Ako, a jat of the Slakwal tiibo. When Su- 
liagan’s danght.er was man iod, Din Panah gave Iiimself as part of the 
dowiy. He died in A. H. 1012, on the west liank of the Indus, and 
was buried there, Tlie Makwals of the east bank tried to steal his 
coflin, but Avero prevented. A feud bi’oke out iKjtwecn the 
Makwals on each bank of thelivlus. At last Din Panalncvealed him- 
self in a dream to the bj*others of Ako, and told them to make a coflin 
for the east bank (T the Indus, and that Ids corpse would be found in it 
also, as Avell as on the w<ist bank. Since tln.m th(3re has been a shrine 
on oaeli l>ank of the liiduvS. The tomb is a line domed building, cover- 
ed with blue and A\hite f iles. The Makwals are still kee|)ers of the 
shrine, and are called Kliadims. The present lepresontalive of the 
family is Mund Jiitir. Fairs are held herein Chetr and Siiwan, to 
Avhich people come from Bakhar, Leiah, Mankera, and from tins district. 
The ofloring.s made arc large, being estimated at Rs. 2,000 a year. At 
all times the tomb is a i)laco of pilgrimage for Hindus as Avell as 
Muhammadans, and is a favorite shrine atAvhichto cut off the jhand 
or first liair that groAvs on a child’s head. Daira Din Panah forms a 
refuge for an olyeetioiuible set of beggars. Any rascal, Avho is dis- 
contented at liomc, or prefers begging to Avork, A\n\aps a brown pagri 
round his head, and, calling himself Shah chi Fakir, considers himself 
entitled, under tlio authorit}^ of a traditional saying of Din Panah, 
to beg Avithin li kos of Daira Dm Panah. He re^iuires no })crmission 
or institution from the keeper of the shrine, but makes raids on the 
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noij^^libourhood on his o^vn aoeount. These Slnih da Fakirs travel about 
\viUi Imllocks and donkoys on wliich they load what they can get. 
They compel people by abuse and curses to give. They are disliked 
by the people, and have become such a niiisaiieo that the S 3 "ads of 
Khai, an ad joining villngo, liave taken to remove their crops at night 
in order to escape the fakirs* exactions. 


3. Three miles south of MuzafFargarh, in the village of Rampur, is 
- , ,, the shrine of Daud Jaluinia, called by the vul- 

Paiici JaimiA. ^ Dhadliii Jahaiiia or simply Dhadliu. It 

was founded by Sheikh Alialidad Kureslii, avIio came from Arabia and, 
having acrpiired sanctity in the service of Makhdiini Jahfuua Jaluiu 
Gasht, settled at Uarnpur. His descendants are Makhddms of tho 
shrine. They arc now iletla jats. They ^ay they became Metlas 
from Kureshis bceanso so many Mctlas live in tlio ifoighbuurhood. 
Additions were made to the tomb by Nawiib Khan, and it 

was repaired b}" I)i^v;ul Sawan Mai. Tlio shrine is largelj^ frcciucnted 
bj^ Hindus and Mubammadans. A fair is hold there every Thursday, 
and in Clictr and Sawari the assemblies arc very largo. A common 
vow at this shrine is called ata gliata, literally flour and sheep/* 
When tho object of tlio vow bas been obtained, tho devotee and his 
family repair to the shrine, taking a sheep and a maund or 20 sers of 
flour. The head, skin and shoulders of the sheep they give to tho 
Makluhim, the rest is cooked, and the flour is made into bread and ilis- 
tributod to tho poor. The offerings at this slirino have heoii farmed to 
aKinir. The slirino has a celebrity’ for curing ]epros\", and lepers 
from all parts of the Punjab ami Kasliniir resort to it, and persons 
who liavc obtained cures, |)resent models of the diseased limb iu silver 
and gold. Paths of hot and cold sand are prepared bjr the attendants of 
the shrine forlejiers. Suoli baths are called rangin, tlic literal meaning 
of Avliicli is, the vessel in AAdiich dyers dx’^e clotli. The charge for a 
rangin is Re. Kiidir Baksh Aletla is tho present Maklulum of 

Daiid Jahuuul. 


4. At the toAVU of Shahr Sultan is the shrine of Alani Pir. Ifc 
. was founded by Slicikli Alamuddin alias 

A lam Pir, a Ruklniri Sya«l, descended from tho 
Makhdiimsof Uchh in Bahawalpur. In 1107 A. H. Slialir Sultan was 
Ctarried away hy the river. The shrine and the toAvii wore rebuilt at a 
distance of two miles from the old site, and remain to tliis da, 3 ^ This 
shrine is remarkable f<n* tho frenzy Avhich attacks the ixnsons, especially 
the women, that resort to it. In the iiiontli of Chotr a fair is hc^ 
here on each of the Thursdays and Frida 3 ^s, to Avhicli about 5,000 per- 
sons come from Dora Ghazi Klian, Bahawalpur, Mooltan, and this 
district. As the Avoincn, most of whom are in kajawas on camels, or 
riding on horses and bullocks, get near Shahr Sultan, they seem to 
ta^ke leave of their senses, and begin to sway the body violently from 
the waist upwards. Their hair gets loose. Tlioy screech, and look like 
so many bacchanals. In their excitement man\^ fall off their camels 
on to the ground. The soil of Shahr Sult/in is sandy, and they como to 
no harm, I saw a man, his wife, and baby como within sight of 

P 
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Shalir Sultan at fair time. Tlic Tvoman anti bal>y wore ritliii" on a bul- 
lock, whicli the husband was leadiiify. The woman suddenly slipped off 
the bullock, put tlie baby into her husband’s arms, and started scream- 
ing at the toj) of her voice sioross the ]»lain that lay between them 
and Shahr Sultiin, leaving the poor man standing on the road with 
the baby and bullock. This frenzy, which even attack.s women at 
home as fair time draw.s near, is believed to be cau.sed by the woman 
being possessed by a jin, and the term u.scd for a w'Oinaii so possessed is 
“jin khedan, ” to play jin. After having .seen the pci-forinance, one may he 
pardoned for translating “jin khedan," “ playing the devil.” Within the 
fair, “ playing the tlevil” and casting him out goes on in a regulated man- 
ner. In the house of the Makhdfim of the shrine and in the house of other 
Syads of the Makhdinn’s family', women of the upper (;las.s have their 
attacks of jin, and have them cast out to the accompaniment of a 
Wiiasi woiuaii playing on a drum and singing. For ordinary 
people, four sites aro chosen, over each of which a Khalifa or deputy 
of the Makhdiim presidc.s. The possessed women pay him a 
picc or a fowl, take their scats ami begin to sway their bodies 
backwards and forwards, gradually increasing in violence. The 
excitement is kept up by a drum being playccl. The Khalifa goes 
round and lashes the women with a whip, and pours scented oil on 
them. As (^aoh Avoman gets AV'caiy, the KItalifa pronDunce.s some 
words and sprinkles a little water over her. Tlic jin is cast out. Tlie 
AVoman becomes quiet, and i.s dragged away in an e.xhausted state by 
her friends. It is hard to imagine a more thoroughly rcpuIsiA'C exhi- 
bition. It is dillicult to .say Iioav much of those attacks are assumed, 
and hoAV much involuntary. The a.s.saidts of jins at liome may certainly 
1)C sot doAvn as nlfccted, the object being to make the husband take 
the wife to the fair. The frenzy on coming near the .shrine seems in- 
voluntary. The pa 3 'ing of tlie Khalilii’s fee is as deliberate au act as 
taking a railway ticket, but A\dicn a woman takes her .scat Avitli the 
swaying croAvd .she certainly loses all control over herself. 


5. The other shrines of note are — Bagga Slier, literally “Avliite 
niiwT Kiirinofl inthe village of Khanjiur.G miles north 

of Muzaffargarh ; it Ls so named because 
a white tiger defended the .saint’s coavs from thicve.s. 'J’hc shrine 
of ^liran i laj'iit i.s in the village of Panj Girjiin, seven milc.s south 
of Muzalfargarh ; there is a stone figure of a camel on Avhich the 
saint used to ride ; there is a forest of date trees near the shrine the 


branches of Avhich arc said to be like cobras : a branch kept in a 
bouse Avill driv'e away cobras. The shrine of Dcdha Lai in the village 
of Hai’jiallo is a line domed building; this shrine, Baggii Shcr, and 
Slieikh Laddu are cflicacious for cattle to visit during an ei>idemic. 
The shrine of Mo.san Shah in Jahvaha Pir Arrnrhas a considerable cele- 


brity, but has no rcmarkahle buildings. In the Samtnwan Tahsil aro 
the shrines of Nur Shah in the village of Talai Nur Shah, of Sheikh 
Pallia and Haji Ishak, Avdiich have a certain local reputation. In Ali- 
pur there are no .shrines worth mention, except Alam Pir, Avhich has 
been already described. The favourite time for pilgrimages is Chetr, 
i. e., from the middle of March to the middle of April, and Sawan, i. e., 
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from tlio middle of July to the middle of August. Sjiw.an i.s chosen 
because it is the date-picking mouth. Along every I’oad dates are being 
gathered, dried, and taken away for sale. The pickers arc allowed to 
give a handful to each passer-by. Thu.s i»ilgriin.s in Silwan ax'e almost 
freed from the necessity of taking jxrovisions with them. I do not 
know why Chetr, the month before the harvest, .should be chosen for 
pilgrimages. 

G. In the Thai, far from any shrine, and on the roads leading to tho 

Lingri rir, tl.e Hag Saint. f occasional thoru 

trees, covered witli rags similar to ilioso near 
holy wells in Ireland. Those are called the Lingn' Pirs, or Rag Saints. 
To account for its existence far from any slirino, it is said that it satis- 
fied the want of womoTi for a [dace of pilgrimage, and on tln^ roads load- 
ing to shrines the rags are said to be placed as evidence Riat the vow 
has been performed. Pilgrims also tie knots in thc^grass of tlie roadside 
leading to a shrine, and a common form of making a vow i.s “ it you 
grant me my desire (teda gaiidh badhosan) I will tie a knot to you,’* 
that is, “ 1 will visit your shrine." 

7. The ceremonies observed liy the majority of the ^luliammadan 

,, , , ^ . population, wliicli consists of Jals and Ifi- 

IijcIk'S, will now lie descril>ed. »Syads and 
Pathans have distinctive ceremonies which do not difiei* from those in 
use in other parts of tlio Punjab. 

8. No particular rites are observed on tho birth of a girl, which is 

considered a disaster. Wliena boy is born, a 
Ceremomes at birilisi, knife isburiod upriglit in the ground near tlio 

head of tlio mat on which the mother lies (women are delivered 
lying on a mat on the grouml, never on a bed). Tlio knife is to keej) 
away jins. The village Mullaii is sent for, and in the cliild’s riglifc 
ear repeats the call to prayer, and in tlie left Allalui akbar." Alms and 
food are distributed, lleforc tho child is allowed to suck, a small 
quantit}’^ of sugar is placed in its mouth by a person of the family who 
is of well-known good character and disposition. Blluclios srpicozo 
the liquor from asses’ dung into the cliild s mouth, which is suyiposcd 
to make it firm in battle. This administration is called ghuti. On. 
the first, or at latest on the third, day after birtli, the child is named, 
after consultation with tlic Pir and Mullau. JJetween the seven tli 
and twenty-first, one oi* two goats arc killed. Tlic head, feet, entrails 
and bones arc packed into the skin and buried. The flesh is cooked* 
and divided among relations and the poor. The name of this ceremony 
is akika. 


9. The next ceremony in a child’s life is tlie solemn cutting of 
its hair. A child’s first liair is called jhand, 
Jhaiu aiuwan. tho act of cutting the hair off* is jhand 

lahawan. Every child has its jhand cut off at the door of tlic village 
mosque. This is called vadhian di jhand lahawan, “ to cut off the 

This ceremony is an occasion for 

F3 


hair according to ancestral custom,” 
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a gathering of friends, and for a feast. But, before the child was born, 
tlic parents have made vows to more than one saint to cut off the 
child's hair at his shiiuo. Successive gi’owths of the child’s hair are 
accordingly cut off at the shrine of each saint to whom the parents 
liavo vowed. This votal cutting of the hair is called manauti di jhand 
lahiiwan. 


10.* From three months to ten years boys are circumcised. No 
particular age is fixed, but it is thought well 
Circumcii.ion. thccereniony over soon, because boys are 

less liable to attacks of jins after it has been performed. Among the rich 
muc.h money is .spent, and the rite is performed with as much display 
asamarriago. It is called the small marriage. Taking a wife is the 
big inan iago. The operator is always a Pirham, a caste who live by 
this industry. They are so named because the Prophet gave his coat, 
“jiaii ahan,’’ to Sheik,h Nitr, one of their ancestors, as a reward for cii curn- 
ci sing a convert after a barber had refused. Since then this .service is 
not ])erfornK;d hy liarhcrs. The local name for circumcision is tahor, 
said to he derived from tabur, which means in Arabic purifying. 


Osromonioa connected 
with marriuMS- 


11. Marriages are arranged on two principles. An exchange of 
brides is effected, this is called vatii ; or money 
is paid for a bride. Money marriages arc calf- 
de allah nami marriages, but, !i.s the ]) 0 oplo 
themselves admit, the name is a fiction. A few persons do not reeeivo 
moiK^y for girls. They are not looked on with commendation, but are 
ridiculed, as ptirting Avith a valuable propei-ty without receiving an 
equivalent. There are no forms of betrothal. The relations man- 
age the matter without the intervention of go-hetweens, such as Niii 
or Mirasi. From reading the accounts given by residents of this dis- 
trict it would .seem as dillicult to arrange an cng.igemont as to make 
a treaty. There is a capital account given of tlie conferences in the 
voniacuhir Settlement Report hy Kibci Uhulam Murtaza, Extra Assist- 
ant Settlement Oflicer. Even after everything is settled, the mothers 
of the parties meet, and have a long talk in which they pretend to 
he ])ei’.sunally anxious for the marriage, but put forward every obstacle 
tliat c.an bo imagined. These are gimlnally explained a^vay, until the 
aversion of their husbands to the match alone remains. After dis- 
cussing the ob.stiuacy and perverseness of the husbands, one gives 
the sign of giving way by saying, " Well, I suppose we must put com- 
pulsiou on the.se stu[)id men.” After tliat, all hindrances disappear 
like smoke. All the conversation at these mothers’ meetings is as well 
known beforehand as the <piestions and ansAvera of a catechism. 
When the engagement ha.s been settled, the bridegroom’s friends take 
the following clothes 


to the bride:-— 


A sheet— bhochhan or chunk 
A chol.'i. 

A petticoat. 

Custom varies as to whether the bridegroom should accompany 
these presents. 
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The following ornaments are also given : — 

A pair of ktangans or bracelets^ 

A bassi, a solid necklace. 

A mundj-i or ring, with a pliati or sort of shield on it. 

The kangans and hasai are not given by poor people, but tho^mundri 
and pluiti are de rigeitr, and in the o])iuion of the women no l)etrotlial 
is complete unless the raundri and phati are given. The account of 
how the bridegroonfs family ai'e mulcted is very amusingly given in 
the vernacular Settloniont llopoi't, but is too long to be repeated 
here. To get a bride by an allah nami marriage cannot cost tlio 
bridegroom less tliaii from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 at the very least. The actual 
ceremonies of mari-iago consist of two parts : (1) thenikali, or wedding 
ceremony according to the Muhammadan ritual (2) the coj (;moriics which 
arc not connected wdth the religious rite. These are all known by the 
general name of sagan and are very interesting, some are directly bor- 
rowed from the Hindu ritinals. In others, remnants of the time when 
marriage by capture prevailed can distinctly bo traced. Others aro 
connected with the ])ei‘sonal adornment of the bride and bridegroom. 
A marriage consisting of the bare nikiili and without any of the usual 
ceremonies is called a dhangera, which means a kicking-straj) lied on 
a cow while milking. The term is sufficiently expressive. A few 
days before the marruigo the plaits of the bride’s liair aro .solemnly 
oi»oned by the mo.st honoured women of both families. Her body 
is rubhed Avith clnkiin, a mixture of turnieri(.*, l)arley, Hour, and sweet 
oil, to increase her personal beauty. With the same ol»jcet she is bled. 
ITio bride is furnisbod with an iron knife, and she is never allowed to 
be unaccompanied l)y a female friend. Similarly, for tAVO days Ixdbro 
the Avedding and during the wedding, the bridegroom is armed Avitli 
a knife or sword, and a friend of the same ago as the bridegroom is 
aj)pointed to ficcompaiiy him day and night. This comijanion is called 
sabjila or anhar. This custom is evidently a relic of marriagti by 
capture, the bride's arras and companion being iiitendetl fjr defence, 
and those of the bi idegroom for aggression. On the day hxed for 
the marriage, the bridegroom s party, called janj, proceed to tlu) bride's 
house. The nikali is road by the Mulliin. Now clothes arc then sent 
by the bride to tlio bridegroom, and by the bridegroom to the bride. 
Then the bridegroom, taking a pillow under lus arm and accomi>anieJ 
by his anhar, ])roeeed.s to the bride s house. On the tliroshold i.s an 
inverted chliutn or lid of a ghara, underneath which is a rupfje, <S-amia 
or 4-anna piece. Rcforc cntoi'ing, the bridegroom stain]»s on the clihuni* 
with his foot. If he fails to break it he gets well laughed at by tho 
women. The potter, and, among Magassi Kiliiches, tho barber, apjno- 
priates the coin. The breaking of the clihuni reprc.sents the demoli- 
tion of the last defences of the bride s party. Alter the bridcgroruii 
has entered the bride still offers a show of resistance. The Inble- 
groom first lifts her by force from the seat on Avhich she is, to anothci". 
Then she pre.sents her clo.sed fist to him, in whicli is a lump of gui\ 
This, after pretended struggles, he forces from her, and the bridegroom’?} 
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is coniplcto. Then follows the sir me! , or joining of heads, 
wliich re]>rcsents the consuinuiafcion of tlie marriage, though this does 
not actually occur until the bride reaches the bridegroom’s liousc. The 
sir mol is usually ])erformed simply by the chief women of the bride- 
groom’s family lioliling thelioads of the bride and bridegroom together. 
Among j)ersoiis of ])osition tlic sir rnel is clfoctcd as follows. The 
fmhar leads the bridegroom to the spot Avliero tlie bride is sitting 
with Ifbr hands over her face and a kuraii before lier. The brides 
companions give the bridegroom leave to uncover the bride’s face. He 
does so. The bride’s glanee should first fall on the kurfin, then on 
her husband. Then follow a ruiinber of ceremonies, most of which are 
taken from the Hindu j ituals, and some of wliicli point to abundance 
arul increase. Tlic bride and bridegroom are seated on a basket. 
Tluu’r clothes arc knotted together, and the Mirasiu places tlic knot 
seven tilings* on tlie head of each, while she sings the verses appointed 
for tlic occasion. This ceremony is called liiwfiri. Then the Mii-asin 
places a Hock of cotton on the bride’s head. The bridegroom blows it 
away seven times. TJiis is called phul cliunnan. Tlien the bride- 
groom holds his hands oj^en and joined together with the ])alms 
upward. His liands arc filled with flour, til or salt. Underneath 
liis hands are ])laced the hands of the bride. He al]o\vs the flour 
or salt to run from his liands into the bride’s. Tlicn the bride riin.s 
it into his liaiids. This is done seven times, and is called til vehlri. 
Hy this time the night is well advanced and the bridegrooms party 
return liome, taking the bride and a female friend. Somotiines the 
bridegroom’s party do not return homo till tlic next day. The bride 
remains seven days in her liusband’.s house. These seven days are 
calleil salvivara. After this she retums to her parents’ house for a 
time, 

12. It may bo asked which of the ceremonies de.scrilied would, 
WMtihnoromonyif^cor.Hnsivc if l>roVcd to havo OCCUlTed, bo COIlclusive 
rvifi.'iinc of betrotlial and u£ evidence of tlio oftoii disputed fact of a 

betrothal and of a marriage willingly made by 
tin* l)j-ide. Of course every part of the ceremonies would bo corroborative 
evideuco, but if it was prove<l that a woman received lier phati and 
luundri, the betrothal may bo admitted to lie complete, and if the sir mel 
be jirovcd to have taken place, the marriage may be accepted as an accom- 
plished fact. More weight is really attached to the sir mel than to tlic 
iiikali, wlii(di is generally done most perfunctorily as far as the woman’s 
consent is involved, Dhangora or “ kieking-strap ” marriage, if denied by 
^tlic brides, should be looked on with the greatest suspicion l>y a Civil Court. 

13. At the moment of death, alms arc given to the poor. The 

Ceremonies connected witli washed by tl.e Mullau if decease.! 

luan, and l.y the Mullans wife or 
by the ffiiialc relations if deceased was a 
woman. The corpse is dressed in gravc-elothcs called kafan, is placed 
upon a charpoy, and over it i.s spread a rich cloth called ucldnir. The 
corpse is carried to the graveyard by the friends and relations. Tlie 
uchhar i.s the pcrqui.sito of tlie grave-digger. The corpse is placed iii 
a shelf (sami or asilmi) at the side of the bottom of the grave. Its 
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head is towards the north, and the face to the west. Near the luosth 
is placed a hrick, with the kalnia written on it. No food is cooked 
that da}' in the deceased’s house, but friends send food for the family, 
and for visitors who come to oiler tlieir condolence. Sucli food is called 
kaura vatii, and visits of eoiidolence, iuuk:in or parchhawiin. At 
every stage of the proceedings, ])rcscnts are given to the Mulliin, and for 
forty days after the death, food is daily given to him. There is no 
doubt of the truth of the local saying — ■ 


Fajar do. vclc Mullan karin ]dmkur 
Yu Uab Siliii koi oiiukliu luai' ! 


Ill tlio morninj? tlio Ivlullaii broathos a prayer 
“ O Lord Uud I kill a rich man to-day I ” 

Two useful words to remember in all ilomestic ceremonies arc ktindhlJ, 
an invitation, and vail, a present to the attendants, midwiv'cs, barbers, 
Miriisis, Miilhins and Brahmans. One would like to bobble to trace 
a connection with the old Engli.sh word vail, ^ucaning present to 
servants. 


14. The ceremonies practi-sed by Hindus differ little from those 

, . of otlier iiarts, except that in conseciucuce of 

Ilimlu ceremonies, ‘ , i • i i- i 

tlieir greater jioverty tliore is less disytlay. 

They frequent the Muhammailan shrines, and cut off tlieir children’s 

jhand tliore, in tlie same way as h.as already been describcil. On tho 

way to a funeral, music and dancing accompany the party, and all 

kinds of bu ffoonciy are jiractisod, 

15. Most of the amusements of tlic people liavc been incidentally 

mentioned already, such as the raciii-r of 
^ bullocks M VisTikbi. oolog to f«ir? «t 

>shriiics, inaiTingo.s, funerals, and visits of eondoloioHL Wj'ostling, lioro 
called inallian, goes on at every largo ineet/mg. Jliuinir is a circular 
dance Avliich Jats dance at weddings, and wheiever tliey liajipou to 
collect in laigo numbers. Tlioy move round iji a circle, dancing and 
clai)iung their liands in time. Tlircc kinds of jhuinir arc well known: 
laniinochar jliumir, or southorn jlmmir ; traitari jhuiuir, i. e., jhuinir 
with throe cla])s of tho hand ; tiklii jlunnir, or quick-time jliumir. A 
young man who can’t dance jhumir is very lightly esteemed. Tho 
ladies will greet him with — 

Na jlinniir na turf. 

Tc ajai rnunh to diirhi. 


“ Can’t tlancc jhmnir or rl;ip ymir Jiainls 1 
Why, I ho vory bcant on your face is no good.” 

The Kii’itrs play cldioj, a very stu|iid performance, in which they .stand 
in a circle Avith sticks like yioliccincu’s batons in their hands, and niovi 
round to the beating of a drum, striking their stick.s tugothor as tliey 
move. Boys’ games arc — 

Ditte danda, or Tij> cat. 

Danda giti, or Hop.scotch. 

Chitla, Marhle.s, 

Kaiida, a sort of pri.soner’s base, 
and 

Doda, Ba.se. 
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It ’w-ould be difficult to find ft more superstitious people in the world 
„ ... than the residents of this di.strict. They arc 

^ hvm believers m jins and tlic evil eye. 


Rap clil klukla kaolule. 

Isiizai dll kbadu ii.'iluu baebde. 

Tlie v''iia.kc‘bitten escapes. 

He tbiit allcctcd by the evil eye csCi-ipcs not. 


The jins appear to be a simple lot, and are easilj’^ outwitted or diverted. 
A ring drawn in the dust, round a hcaj) of corn ora jicrson, will keep 
them away. The knives wliich brides and bridogioom.s wear arc intend- 
ed to keep jins off. In consequence of this credulousnc,ss, Syads, 
Ivureshis, the keepers of shrines, and any impostors wlio can inspire con- 
fidence, drh’c a great trade in selling amulets ( rakliri, chapri and phul). 
Among other amulets may be mentioned “sinliari da])hiil, the charm of 
the churnda.sj}cr.” Thi.s has tlie eftect of attracting all the butter in tho 
churns of the neighbours into that of the possessor of the charm. Tho 
pi icc paid for an amulet is cal led mokh. It would bo liopelcss to atl empt 
to note all the superstitions, but the following maybe mentioned; if an 
enemy gets any of the chikiiu which is rubbed on brides to increase 
their beauty, and burns it, he will can, sc tiisunion between the ncwly- 
rnarried ])air. Among agricultural superstitions are the following: on 
tho bank of the Indus, in the Sauanwan 'rah,sil, it is believed that if 
inotbra ( Fenugreek) seed is sowed bcfi'rc noon, methra will come uj) ; 
if sowed after noon, ussun ( Brassica cruca ) will come up. It is com- 
monly believed that an animal born in Sawan ( Jul 3 '-August ) will 
be urducky. Tlio strength with wliich this belief is held Avas lirovcd 
this year ( ]S8(J ). Six Government stallions were, for tho first time, 
provided for this district, and from April, when they arrived, to July, 
were eagerly re.sorted to. From July to October hardly a mare has 
come to bo covered. In November they are beginning to come 
again. The extreme respect and tendei'ness with which the people 
regal'd pGr,son,s of repule<l sanctity arc I'cmarkablc, The younger brother 
of the keeper c>f a shrine of noted sanctity in an adjoining district 
irsod to frequent Kot Adu during the settlement, lie used to got 
hopelessly drunk, and bo seen sprawling about the ju-ostitutos’ huts in 
open day. The Muhammadans of the place always said of him when 
in this state “ ho is engaged in devout contenipl.'!tion.'’ Tho people, 
Hindus and Muhammadan.s, are thorough fatali.sts. They never jicrson- 
ally commit thorts or murders, or bring suits without foundation. It 
is that unpleasant ]iower, their Nasib, wl'dch cau.sed all the trouble. 
They are firm Ijoliever.s in omens. The distinction bet-ween good and 
bad omens under dilTercut (;ircum.stanoes i.s bewildering. One omen 
is, under all circumstanee.s, good, that is, to put up a blue jay ; and, 
strange to say, to meet a Mullaii, a Brahman, a fakir or a' beggar is 
always a bad omen, 


16. The language is tho same as that spoken in Mooltan, Bahti- 
T walpur, UeraOha/.i Khan, and the south of 

Detu Ismail Khan and J hang. It is called by 

the people Hindi and Hindikx, and, in tho Biluchi-speaking par ts of I)cra 
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Gh^izi Khan, is known as Jagdallf, from JagJal, a Jat. It has been named 
Mooltani by Europeans, b\it no native knows it hy lliis iiaine. It resem- 
bles Punjabi and Sindhi, and diflers from both in many part.ieiilars. 
Tho case-endings agree parti}*' with Sindlii and partly with Punjabi, 
while some arc i)ecuiiar to Mooltani. It resembles Sindlii, Pashtu and 
Persian by using an intricate sy stem of [)Yonominal stillixes from which 
the sister dialects of India are hap]>ily free. The inliections of the 
verb are peculiar to Mooltani, and di tier botli from Sindhi and Punjabi. 
Mooltani excels tho Indian dialects, and roseiables Siiidlii iji having a 
passive voice instead of being reduced to the clums}’' com])ound with 
jfina, to go. Marmdfm, I am being beaten, is innch haiulior than tlio 
Hindustani, main riuira jata bun. JVIooltani is a pure Sanskritical lan- 
guage, It contains many Sindhi and Punjabi words, and Invs a coj»i(>u3 
vocabulary of its own. It has an abiuidunce of gramiiyitical forms 
which show that it is in an inferior state of dcvolojnn^uit. Like all 
languages si)okon l)y a rude people, Mooltani is ox*tremcly rich in con- 
crete, and absolutely without abstract woi*ds. 

17. There arc no written books in Mooltani, but there is a largo 
body of unwritten ])octry, songs, proverbs, 
iciriiirc. riddles and aphorisms wbicli throw great 

light on the national ^•nstoms and thought. Wlicucver Jats collect they 
spend a great j)art of tlie night in singing dorhas, ov coii})1l‘Is. To be able 
to (luoto an appro])i'iate proverb will send away a Jat laugldng, 
although the moment before he has been vowing that he lias just under- 
gone all manner of violence, tho least of wddcl) is roblxMy and murder. 
And a knowledge of tlnfir sayings and songs m.akes association with 
tho Jats much more pleasant tlian it would otherwise be. It has been 
attemi)ted olsewlieic to give a lullor account of tlie Mooltani langviago 
illustrated by folk-lore. 


IS. The account given of the superstitions will not have given a 
very higli opinion of tho character of tho 
character of tho pcuple,UuttheyliavoiuaTiy good points. They 

arc very hosju table. “JNot oven an enemy 
should go aAvay wdum the l>akiug-})late is put on the fire,” .says a i)rovorb. 
They are ready to ronder help to one anotlier. if a maifsliouse is swept 
away hy a flood, tho wlu>lo village w'iil 1 h:‘ 1]> liimtosave his property. 
If his cattle are stolen, he has no difliculty in getting several parties of 
men to tbllo\v tho thieves. At ])Iougliing and sowing time they aro 
ready in bringing their bullocks and ]dougl)s to help. 'J'hey are very 
do<*ilc, and only rovpuro kindness and firmness to be easily managed. • 
At tlie same time, when an order is distasteful, though it meets no oi>eii 
op])osition but often ready assent, yet it is liable to he frustrated by 
stolid indirect rosistauoo. There never vvas a people that better lUider- 
stood the “ I go, sir, and went not ” kind of disobedience. Morality 13 
very luw. TJic common [)eople will steal anything they can. They 
lU'o so mendacious tliat the pleasure of associating wdth them is .spoilt 
by the ever-i>resont knowlfxlgo that you may he taken in. Sexual 
immorality is universal. They arc not a cheerful people. In conver- 
fsatiou they seem to remembci* nothing but droughts; failures of canals, 
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blip'll ts, deaths of cattle, and every possible misfortune that can befall 
a farmer. They are absolutely wanting in any puldic spirit. I have 
heard a Tahsiidar, as the woret punishment he could inflict on a recal- 
citrant /.aunndar, threaten to get him appointed on tlie district 
committee. 


Chapter V.— AGRICULTURE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

1. With reference to its agiicnltui’al operation.s, the di.strict con- 
Divisimi ot the ..listrict in re- sists of three parts, a division which is bsused 
gaid to agrieul/unii operations, ou the doscri|)tions of irrigation — 

1. The alhrvial tract comprising upward.s of one-third of the 

cultivat(.‘d land, and depending for its irrigation on the 
rising of the rivci's assisted by canals in about onc-seventli 
of its area. 

2. The canal tract comprising more than half the cultivated 
ar<;a of the district, and dependent on inundation-canals 
as.sisted by wells. 

3. The well tract containing about onc-sixtoenth of the culti- 

vated area of tlie district and entirely dependent on wells. 


2. In the alluvial tract no rotation is observed, nor is it ncccs- 


Ptutation of cropi^ and fallows. 


sary. The strength of the soil is renewed 
every year by tho deposit which the rivers 


l>rlng down. In the canal and tlie well country the necessity of chang- 
ing the cro|> is thoroughly understood. The general practice is to divide 
each estate into two parts. In one part, kharif crops arc sown, in the 


other rabbi. The following year, khiirif cro])S are sown in last y'ear’s 
rabbi half, and rabbi crops in last year’s kliarif half. This alternation 


i.s called diipar. There are exceptions to this rule, especially in the richer 
lantls and where manure is abundant. In sugarcane lands the I’otatiou is 


generally turnips, sugarcane, indigo and wheat. Those lands are alwcays 
under crop, and the strength of tho .soil is maintained by heavy manur- 
ing. Wheat and barley are believed to do well after indigo and poppy. 
Wheat, cotton or melons thrive after sugarcane. Jawar, bajra, moth, 
inuug atid nuish do w'cll after wheat and barley. The five kh.arif crops 
■■just mentioned arc usually the end of a scries of crops. After any of 
them tlic soil is considered to be exhausted, and to reqiiiro renewal by 
manure and constant ploughing. The people appreciate repeated 
plonghings as a restorative. Their expression is that tho mouth of the 
soil is opened by the ploughs, and attracts the sun aud moon. In the 
richer parts the land is never allowed to lie fallow. Whore manure is 
sc.arce, land is cultivated every alternate year. W’hcro the soil called 


draman, Avhich is easily exhausted, exists, it is sometimes allowed two 


or three years’ rest between each crop. All rules of rotation and fallows 
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are liable to be broken if the canal-running season is prolonged. Like 
inundation- water, caiial-water is so rich in silt that it manures as well 
as irrigates. 

3. The alluvial tract is never inanurc<l. The deposit renews its 
strength. In only one c-ase is inundation 
Manures. hurtful, that is, when the flood dej>osits its 

silt on the land nearest the river barik,an<l a.s it finds its way inland 
flows over salt land which it imbibes. When in this state it i.s called 
Kalii Pani. In the remainder of the district the use of manure is gen- 
eral. The manures in use arc — 

1. Farm-yard manure. 

2. Indigo refuse called valh. 

3. (-lay from the canal spoil bank.s. 

4. Sand from the Thai sandhills./ 

The two last kinds are known as pami. Alanure'is a))plic<l by licing 
worked into tlic soil. Cattle are tied in lines called dluira. Sheep and 
goats arc ])cuned on it. In the Thai a fee of a quarter of a sth- of grain 
will i»rociire the services of a score of goats and sheej) for a h)ng winter 
night. The foe is called ahali. Manure is pulverized anti a])]>licd by 
top-dressing to growing crops. In this .state it is called chhana. It i.s 
ai'plied hy”haudfuls to young plants. The name for this is cliungi 
devan. 


4, Farm servants, here called riihak, arc usually hired by the year, 
i. c., from the btiginningof Ilarh to the cud 
Farm servants and lii jcuers. They an?, sometimes hired hy the 

half-year. Bcsiiles the usual farm work, if the masttir ho responsible 
for supplynrg hrboi* ou tht? carials, the servant i.s soirt to do the work. 
The wages of a farm laborer consist of four parts — 

Klradlr, or diet ... ... From 1 to 1 ^ inaund per month. 

... ... Gash at 8 attrias per month. 

... ... A present at sowing atrd har vest. 

Vansa ••• ... A pre.sent of from 2 i to 3 maunds 

iit a lump. 

Clothes arc sometimes given. The rahak also gets fodder for one ani- 
mal, and ashar-e in the greens cooked for the* master’s faiitily. Ifc 
accomiranies the family on irilgrimages and gets foil goitrg and joturir- 
ino. Tin? pay of a lilhak cannot be less than Its. 7 or 8 a month. 
llSiping is usually done l.>y laborers, hired temporarily. They get one , 
sheaf in every for ty as their wages. Cotton i.s jrickud by women atrd 
childr en, who get a shai-o of what they pick as their wages. Winrrowors 
are hired, and leceivo one-fortieth of the grain as wages. Indigo is 
churncil by hired laborers who got Iroia Rs. 8 to 10 per luorrth. 


5. Agricultural iu.struments do not differ fr om Ihosr? in use in the 
rest of the Punjab, but their narrnis, and those 
of agricultural operations, ai c fejiudhi or pccu- 


ApTicultunil instrumciits. 


liar to Mooltanif 



rrincipal crops and area 
iiinler etich. 


Kharif. 


Jialhi, 


C. At settlomont the following wer® 
found to bo Ihc chief crops grown : — 


Cotti^n 

• • • 

,., 20,714 

acres. 


• V • 

,., 2().S?10 

}} 

Jawiiv 


20,817 

it 

Briji'a 

m 9 m 

... 17,047 

if 

Ritie 

» » • 

... 10,27G 

if 

SuLi^arcaiic 

• * • 

... 4,349 

it 



... 4,088 

a 

Til 

••• 

... 4,081 

}> 

Wlieat 


... 201,497 

if 

Poas 


... 25,385 

n 

Gram 

• . • 

... 12,027 

i> 

Tamilas 


... 12,500 

if 

Barley 


... 10,002 

i) 

IJsyiiii 


... 8,545 

39 

Moliri 

• p • 

... 4,245 

» 


7. Cotton is grown In every part of the district cxco]it the Inuu- 
dated lands. The laud is pi eparod in February 

KUailf creps. Colton. 

to sev’on ploughings are given, 
and the clod-crusher is dragged over the ground after each idoughing. 
The seed is prepared hy being rubbed in cow-dung, and then dried. 
The best time for sowing is April, 'llie seed is sown broadcast, and, 
after being plouglied in, the land is divided into beds of a suitalde size 
for watering. Two irrigations are then given at a short interval from 
one another. When the young plants aro al)Out two feet high, a plough 
is driven lightly atnoug them to loosen the soil. The cotton ri])en,s cit 
the end of Soptcinbcr, and picking goes on from then till Decemljer. 
Cotton is picked by women every eighth day. They receive about one- 
sixteontli of what they ]>ick as wages, which arc called bhanji. Thvo 
first cotton picking is called lawin pheran, and each picking is called 
an oya. Four to eight sdrs of seed arc sown to the acre, aiul the outturn 
is about five maunds. The enemies of the cotton crop are muhi, a blight 
that begins at the stem, and spreads over the plant, the soil becoming 
water-logged (soma), and a red worm that attacks the cotton in the pod. 


8. Indigo grows only in the richest soil, but has this advantage, 
that it produces fine crops in poor draniau land. 
The land is prepared in February and March, 
and the seed is sown from Marcli 15tb to May luth. Indigo is usually 
sown every year, but it is possible to got crops for three years off the 
same plants. In its first year it is called “ rop,” in the scconrl “ mun- 
dhi,” and in the third “ trundhi.” Indigo is ready for cutting from 
July loth to September 15th. It is iu its prime when it has l)ccn from 
12 to 15 days in flower. If the flowers fade aiid become yellow before 
it is cut, the outturn will be small. It is cut in the morning and 
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carried in bundles to the vats, whore it remains till the afternoon. Tlien 
the churner ( vilora ) comes and puts the indigo into tljo vats, and 
weighs it down with heavy logs of wood. Water is turned on, and tho 
vats arc filled two-tliirds fall. Tho vats arc in sets of three, two largo 
and one small. A sot of wats is callcMl a jori, and a number of sets 
together, a kharha or akhaiha. When one watcli of the night remains, 
tlie indigo has been svitlieiently steeped. The churner takes out tho 
plants, and, with a churning-stick called rnadhfini, churns tlie water 
for about two hours. The .sediment is allowed to .sink to the bottom 
of the vat, and the water is run off'. The .sediment is then ])laced in 
the small vat, and \s allowed to settle again. Then the water is run 
off a second time. The sediment is removcfl, and made into cakes caileil 
giti, and dried. At each churning a ]>air of vats produce from l.V to 
3 scTs of indigo. The prei»aratioii of tho indigo is mo>>t carelessly 
done. Tho indigo is soaked in muddy water from a caiiai. While the 
cakes are drying, no precautions are taken to prelent sand and earth 
being mixed vrith the indigo, and some people deliberately mix sand 
with tho indigo. The cori.se(|uencc is that, tliough this district shoidd 
produce better indigo than Bengal, because there is little rain, wliich 
is tho cui’.so of tho Bengal planter, Muzaffargarh indigo fetches oidy 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 1)0 i)cr maund, while Bengal indigo .sells for Rs. 200. 
If indigo is grown for seed, it ripens in November and December. It 
sells for Rs, 2-8 to Rs. 3 i)er maund. Sixteen sors of sciid are 
sown to the aero, and the outturn is fourteen ,sei*s of indigo dye. Th (3 
stalks and loaves, after being taken out of the vats, are called valh, and 
form a valuable manure. 


9. Jawar is sown for fodder in March and April, and for grain in 

-- , duly and August, but in tho 1'hal a second 

tiJiWflir • • • I t fe 

sowiii" is iiuulo lor lbdil(;r in July. Tho gr.aiu 
ripens in Octol.'er, and, Avliilo ripeniug, i.s jjroto'ctodlVoin birds by men 
on liigb platlbrnis with .slings and crackers. The ripe ears arc cut off 
and tlua.shed. A maund of seed i.s sown to the aero, and the outturn 
is from four to six mauiids per acre. 

10. Biljra is sown from July 15th to August 15ih. It is pro- 

tooted wliilc ripening like jawar. When tho 
ears are ripe, they arc cut oil', and the stalk i.s 
left standing. Tho stalks of blljra arc never cut and stored for fod- 
der like jawar, but aie left .standing for tho cattle to cat, and great 
waste is^ the result. Eight sers of seed ax’e sown to tho acre, and tlio 
outturn is from four to seven mauuds. 


11. Rice is sown from loth April to 15th May in nurseries, which 
are manured a hand-breadth deep with ashc.s, 
or finely pulverised manure ( pah ), and which 
are very carefully watchedaini weeded when the seedling.s are aljout eight 
inches high, which tliey become in a month. They are planteil out at 
the distance of a linger from one another in well prepared land in 
which water is standing. This water Is allowed to dry up once, but 
after that the plants arc kept submerged. Rice is one of the few crops 
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wTiicli is oarcfullj’' Avecdcd. Ik ripens from August to October. The 
grain is oxtracteil by the .sheaves being beaten against a log or a bank 
of prepared^ c]a 3 ^ It is firmly believed in the south of the district 
that if any calamity happen to a rice crop it will turn intosamilkiL 
The outturn of rice is from eight to ten maunds per aero. 

12. Sugarcane is grown in every part of the district except the 
Thai and the inundated tracts, but, as it requires 
Sugarcane. capital and abundant manure, it is mostly found 

in the neighbourhood of towns. The selection of land for tlio next year's 
suo, arcane is generally ni.adc in land which has just borne wlieat. Be- 
ginning frma May, the land is ploughed from four to five times during 
the suinnicr. After each jiloughiiig the land is rolled and levelled. 
Tt is tlicn heavily manured. Between September and January a crop 
of turnijts is taken off the land. The local theory i.s, that turnips do 
not exhaust the land. The truth is, that fre.sh unrotted manure is n.sed 
which requires the extra handling and watering caused by raising 
a crop of turnip.s to make it sutiiciently decomposed to be beneficial 
for sugarcane. After the turnips have been removed, the ground is 
])lougbod eight times more and rolled, 1'he sugarcane is then sown in 
February and March. Cano.s for .seed have been stored in mounds 
covered with earth called “tig, ’ since the la.st year’s liarvest. Those are now 
opened, and the canes arc cut into pieces w ith one or two knots in each. 
A plough, wliieli lias a brick fixstoiied aciuss the sole to make a wddo 
furrow, IS driven through the ground. A man follow.s, who places the 
]>icce.s of sugarcane continuously in the furrow, presses them down 
with Ills feet, and covers them with earth. Then a log of xvood called 
gihal is dragged over the field. After planting, the only care which 
sugarcane requires is constant w’atering and hoeing. Judging from 
the accounts of other countries, hoeing is not done often enough. Two 
hoeings are considered sullicient. Sug.arcane is cut and cruslie<l from 
the end of November to the end of January. The double-roller ci u.sher 
is alwcays used. In the mode of crushing and the management of 
the labor required, this district docs not dilTor much from the rest of 
the Bunjab, but a few jioints may be noted. There are ten attendants 
on the crusher and gur boiloi’. llie crusher is worked IVom midnight 
to 10 A. M. This time is cho.sen as less severe on the animals than the 
day, and .also because fewer visitor’s come at this time, it being de rigmr 
to give every caller as much juice and cane as he can eat, drink and 
carry away. It is very difficult to estimate the net profits of grow- 
ing sugarcane. Each owner extracts his own juice, and makes his own 
gur. 'I’lie wages of the W’orkmou are paid in every possible form. 
For instance, the dhora, or man who puts the cancs into the cru.shor, 
gets one blanket and a pair of shoes ; when crushing begins, a (juarter 
of a sdr of gur and a chitak of tobacco per day, K.s. <1 and four sers of 
gilr per month; a present of from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 when the work is 
finished, and fifteen sers of wheat under the name of bijrai. Then, again, 
some attendants are paid by the kacha, mouth, and some by the 
pakka month. A kachii montlx is a calendar month. A pakka month 
is when a sugar-crusher has been worked thirty times, and each time 
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has extracted ton maunds of gilr. A pakka montli may occupy two 
calendar mouths or more. We get into more certain ground wlien the 
owner of the cane has no sugar-cru.sher. He pays tlie owner of the 
cnishor one-third of the outturn of giir, the owner of the eruslior .sup- 
plying all attendants and animals required for working it. With the 
tx!.st knowledge that we had at our disposal, we ealculatiMl for assess- 
ment purposes that the average net profits of sugareane pi'r acre were 
Rs. 53. An intelligent zaildiir and sugar-grower of Jatoi has told ino 
that the net profits of a successful crop were Rs. 200 [ici- acre. The 
Extra Assistant Settlement Ofliocr, who is a landowner and sugar- 
grower, estimates the outturn at tifteen maunds of gur per aero. 

13. Moth is grown only in canal- irrigated lands, c.spceially in the 

Thai. If intended for grain, mot]* i.s sown in, 

Juno and July ; if for fodtier, it* is s(.twn in 
August. A single ploughing is considered enough fol- moth. 

14. Til is sown in Augu.st, childly in sailaba lauds. One, or at 

Til. most two, ploughings arc considered enough. 

Til ripens in November. 


15. SamCika is a kharif croj) that deserves miuition from the inoilc 
„ ... of its cultivation. As the livers reeoile in 

’ “■ Augu.st and Scpfeiubor, they li ax e large flats 

of quick-sand, or rather qniek-mud, which will not support a man. 'J’ho 
sower, taking a gharii of .seed, enters the mud, supiHiiting himself 
on tho ghani, and scatters the seed over the mud. As the mud ilrie.s, the 
plant springs up and jiroduces grain in Oetohi'r. 'J'ho giain is small 
and inferior. Kiuirs eat it ou fiisting-da 3 ’.s. 'J’lic stiaw is considered 
excellent fodder. 


10. Wheat is grown in every part of the disfriet. The land i.s 
, ploughed .seven times. On tlie ha)d<s of tlic 

a n croph. ie.i . rivers, if the alluvial depo, sit he frialile- and 

soft, one or two jdougliings arc con.sidered enough. Tlio filleonth of Katik, 
which corresponds to tho cud of October, is tho day' for beginning to 
sow wheat, and sowdiig should hoover by the fifteenth of Manghir or 
tho end of November, though in practice it continues tliroughout Decem- 
ber. Drill-sowing i.s iireferrcd in the alluvial lands, »and broadcast sow- 
ing, inland. The essentials for a good crop of wheat arc popularly con- 
sidered to bo — 


1. Solving in Katik. 

2. Watering in Poll. 

3. Top-dre.ssing in Manghir. 


Wheat is watered from three to nine times. The numlier of waterings 
dejiends on the kind of soil, and on the weather. Green wheat is laigcly 
used for fodder, and while the grains are tender the ears are roasted ami 
eaten by human beings. The name of wheat so ]ncparoil is abhu. 
Wheat is liable to be attacked by the following di.seases or blights ; — 

“ Dhiimik.” In March and April the grains shrivel up, and become 
curved and black. 
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*‘Kum”or smut. The grains become black, and turn to a siib- 
stance like ashes. 


“ llatti, ” literally redness. The whole plant becomes yellow and 
.shrivelled. It is said to be caused by e.vtreme cold. 


" Jhiilla,” a hot westerly wind that scorche.s up the crop. 

The weeds noxious to wheat arc bhukal, jandal, jawiiuh or carael- 
thoi n, and the thi.stles called lihu and kaudiari, The day for beginning to 
reap whe.at i.s the lirst of Dai.s:ikh, about April 11th. Reapers are called 
laihar.and their wage is lai or hivi, nominally one sheaf in every forty. 
But the roajioi 3 scheme to make their sheaves largo, and their share is now 
estimated at onc-twcntictli of the crop. Each day’s reaping is carried in 
the evening to the throshing-floor called |nr or bliajar, and in tlie north 
khalwani, and is trodden out by oxen tied to a stake in the centre. 
The action of the oxen is liolped by a heavy log, called phala, being 
dragged by them as they move round. The cultivators rarely witmow 
their own wheat. They engage kurtanas, moolns and ehuras to do it, 
and wdll sit still and see the com and straw destroyod by rain rather 
than winnow thonrseh es, if a winnower cannot be obtained, ll'ho heap 
of cleaned com is called in the north dhori, and intlio south, bar. It 
is divided among the various claimants, and as the cultivator li.o-s ]>oht- 
poned paying his bills till harvest. tim«i, ajipropriately uses, the piuvorb, 


r»;ir ttIjaw.iTi it.' Iviair/it u\van, 

DividinjT a lionp of oum i.s as batl as the Judgincut Day. 

17 . Wheat is divided into k.anjhari, or bcarde<l, and rode, or hoavd- 

, , loss ( literally bald 'i; and into red and white. 

Utlier kinds are, paman : th.c grains arc 
longer and thicker than any other kind. It is cultivated .as a luxury, 
and used for ].iareluiig, for making the edible called glnlnghnian aiul 
vermieolli, lacndliiiinwiili or daiidi, the ear is small and curved. The 
rrrains are small, white and curved. It is so named because the grains 
being close set are supposed to resemble the plaits of a girl’s hair. 

IS. If the sowdiig is early, i. e., in Katik, six pai.s, which equal one 
. If 1 I ....fo,..., inaund of seed, are sown to the acre. If the 

sowing 13 late, t. e., m Manghir and Poll, eight 
pais, wlilch equal one maund twelve .sers, arc sown to the acre. The 
amount of seed is loss in drill than in broadcast sowing. The outturn of 
wheat is from .six te ten mauiids per acre. 


19. The cultivation of barley closely resembles that of wheat. 

In the south of the district a large-eared 
inirplcgrained species is grown which is 
called iiulargan. This is a ditferont jilaiit from tlie indargan of Stewart’s 
Punjab Plants, jiago 142. It is grown a.s a delicacy, and is chiefly- 
used for parching. 

20. Peas arc sown in sailaba land in October and November. 

One or two ploiighings are considered enough. 
They are used as fodder, and the green pods 
are roasted and eaten under the name of dhadhrian and amian. When 
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ripe, arc used for iliil, or "round and made into broad. Peas that 
gruw up of themselves arc called poklu. To sleoj) in a pcca field is 
believed to produce a kind of ]\aralysi.s called nuinda, and a diet of peas 
cae».^e.s tlic disease known as wa. IVa br(‘ad is considered very satisfy- 
ing. A quarter of a ser of ]a;a bread will satisfy a man to the extent 
of inducing sleep. From 20 to oO sers are sown to the aero, and the 
outturn in grain is from tliroo to live inaunds. 

21. Gram is sown in sailaba land during October. One or two 

])1oughings are suHieient. The seed is soAvti 
bi'oadcast. 'J'he young leaves are known as 
]»ali.’’ Tlioy ]iav(' a pleasant acid taste, ajn! are eaten as a vegetaI^lt^ 
Gram ripens in April. Tlie pods an? roasted and eaten under the name of 
atniii and dluidhi i. Amui, plural. amian, is usud in tlio noith, 
dhadri ’’ in the soutl). Ammis said to be d(‘riv(‘d fr(Un“ ham clunnn- 
V>ad, may it 1)0 like this, ” beeausegram ii[>ens first of tlfo rablu ero])s. 
Ten sdrs are sown to the aero, and the outturn Is from three to live 
luaunds. 

22. As already described under sugarcane, turnips arc sown to 

prepare the land fora kharif eroj). Tlie seed 
is sown in September, and the turni[>s are 
rijx? in Jarniary. Tliej^ are mostly u.sed as fodder, and rij»eri just in 
timo? to relievo the failing stocks of other kimis of' fodfier. "J'iie leaves, 
stalks ami roots are eaten as a V(\getal>le, and tlie root is cut in pieces 
and dried for sumnuir use. Froni the seeds is expressed a bitter oil. 
The plants intended to j)i'ovide seanl for next sowing are prepared in a 
})eculiar Avay. When the jdaiit is in its prime, the leaves arc cut 
otf two inches from the root, and the root is deeply s(*arified. It is 
tbcii watered, and sends up a lino llower stalk. The wonder is that tlio 
plant survives such ill usage. A turni]) ])re])ared in this way for seed 

is called dakilii gongliiu. Ussun is the tani 
mira rd* the Punjab {Hra^dca eruca). It is 
sown in September. AVlieri sown aloi\e or with mash, it is iiitcnd- 
od that the seed shouhl ripen. When s<nvri with peas or gram 
it is intended for fodder. One or two plougliings are sufficient. 
While green, it is oaten as a vegetable. Ussnii ripens in March and April, 
The slieavcs are C(.dlected on a piece of hard gronnd, and the seed thrash- 
ed out w iili sticks. The oil extratded from the segd is used lor burn- 
ing, anointing, and making sw(?ctmeais. In very hot weatlier, ussiin 
is mixed with bruised barley, and A\ette<l and given as a cooling food to 
biiflalos. Four .sers arc sown to tlie aciv, and the outturn is from one to 
two maunds. The belief iliat metlirii seed, wlion sown after noon, comes 
lip ussun, has Ijefore been mcaitioned. A ])lanb of iissuii is like a turnip 
which has gone to seed, and methri is Fenugreek'. 

23. The other [ilauts of the Brassica order cultivated in this dis- 

trict arc arhion or aliur ; mustarl, (Brassica 
orSIr iHumO; _sarl.ian, Punjabi .saryoti (lirassicc 

atmiHSh-is ; satliri, a [)Iaiit of tlio Urasmxi 
order, the proper name fur wliich I do not know, it is called sathri 
feipausc it ripens iu sath (.sixty) daj-s. 

a 
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24. Mohn is Ervum lens, Punjabi masar and masiir. It is sown 
in .saihilui land at the end of October. It is 
sown alone and with barley broadcast and in 
drills. If both mohri and barley arc sown broadcast, the inohri is sown 
lirst and the barley afterwards. If drill-sowing is chosen, mohri and 
barley are sown in alternate furrows. Its'yoiing leaves like gram ,are 
called pall. It ri}>cns in April, and is made into dal. It is reckoned a 
liunible valueless crop. A proverb on swaggerers says — 

Dal moliri <la Uam pulao da. 

lie only raohrl dal and gives himself the airs of a pTikio. ” 


It is believed, like rnethra and ussun, that, under certain circumstan- 
ces, mohri turns into a weed called niri. Sixteen sers arc sown to the 
acre, and t)ic outtiu^u is four maunds. 


Ollier riihbi crops. 


25. None of the other rabbi crops re- 
quire mention. 


Besides agriculture there are few means of livelihood in this dis- 
trict. Common country cloth and blankets are 
woven everywhere. At Dai rail in pan ah good 
Cl'iatai matting is made of the date-leaves by ki.rars 
in every part of the district. Pair ])a|)er is made at Sitpnr. In the 
town of Alipur is a snidf manufactory, whose snull* is hugely exported 
to Sindh, Bahawaljiur and Dera Gha/i Khan. 


Cl her Tndiistrie.s. 
diaper is made. 


Fishing provides an industry for a very large number of people, 
Th(i fishing tribes Jhabels, Kihals and Mors 
live almost entirely by it, and oilier jieoplo take 
to fishing for support as ^Yoll as amusement. The instruments used 
arc — 

(1.) The drag net called chheku jal or ghawa. This is made of 
several nets fastened together. 

(2.) Nara. This is a stationary net which is kept in a perpen- 
dicular position by means of lloats made of reeds. 

(3.) Tlie cast net, sat u jal. 

(4.) The kiir is a beehive-shaped frame of wn)od, lined with a 
net. It is jammed to the bottom of shallow water, and 
secures whatever fish arc inside. 

(5.) Kara is an eight-sided cage surrounded with netting. 

(G.) Sangola, a spear like that carried by chaukidars. This is 
used also for spearing tortoises. 


Fish are also caught wdtli the hook and line in deep water, and in the 
rivers. The other iuslruinents are too weak for fishing iu the rivers. 
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The Thai Nawabs' Revenue 
pystem. 


Chapter VI— FORMER REVENUE SYSTEMS, TENURES PAST 
AND PRESENT, DIVISION OF CROP. 

1. An account of the various governments that preceded tlio 
union of this district under Sawan Mai has been given in Chapter 11 
Very little is known of their revenue systonu In the Thai Nawabs’ 
country, the revenue on all crops, excoj)t cotton and tobacco, was 

taken in kind. Tlic pay of village servants, 
including religious dues, was set aside from 
tlio gross ])roiluce. Of the leinaiiidor, the 
Nawab took onc-fifth or one-sixth. A cess called tik was also 
taken at the following rates: — lu the khaiff Jiiirvest, wlien the govern- 
ment sinue was ouedifth, tlio rate of tik was Rs, 4 on eacli path,* 
and when the sliaro was one>sixth, tik was Rs. 2 per path. In tlio 
rabbi liarvest, when tlio government sliare was one-hi*Lli, tik was Re, 
1 per path; when the share was onc-sixtli, tik wa?? Rs. 2 per 
path. It is diflicvilt to undcrstaml the diHereiice of tlie [u-oportioii 
of tik to the goveriiinent share in kharif and rabbi, but these rates 
fire well establislicd. 'I'ik means the stone of a ring, and is said to 
liave been first Jcvie<l to replace the ring-stone lost l)y some hidy-love 
of a Nawiib, who found the tax so convenient that lie never ceased to levy 
it. Jt is nob clear wliich of the neighbouring Navvabs fiist invented 
this devi<?e for raising liis revenues. Whichever it was, t!)ev all follow- 
ed suit, and the Nawabs of Jhihiiwalpur and Mooltan also liad tlndr tik. 
Cotton and tobacco paid a rate per biglia, tlie amount of wLicli is not 
known. The amount of tiriii was fixed for each tract. 

2. Tlie Ijaliav/alpur Nawabs collected their revenue in kind, plus 
tik and a tax on indigo called mogldii. Aloghhi 
was in some parts a fixed rate of Rs. r> jicr 
iiiaund. In olliers it varied according to the 

market price, e. wlicri indigo sold fbrl<‘ss tlian Its. 10 jK;r uiaund, the 
rate of moghla was Rs. ti ])cr maniid, when it sold above Us. 40, moghla 
was Rs. 0. All the Nawal>s took zakat or transit diiti<!s, and must luivo 
levied iiiauy taxes besides, for Sawau Mai could not Iimao invented tlie 
innuiueraiilo cesses we sliall find him collecting, and still have the roiiu- 
tatioii of being such a good ruler. 

3. Much more is known of Sawan Mai’s vevonuo system tlian of 

that of the Nawabs. 'J'lie cliiiuiges olieeted in the 
syStm!" systoiiioftlic Nawul).s by .SilWaii M.il may bo 

briefly slated as follows: lie r'oiriniuted tlie 
government share into cash at a price a little higher tlian the market 
price, and made the cultivators take back the govcnmiont sliarc and 
pay the price so fixed. 

4. In describing Sawan MaTs .system, one is lial»Je to fall into the 

r 1 -t stating, that any single administra- 

ing it > 0 tcBcrij- applic'l to the wliole dis- 

trict, wlicrcas, from the want of iccord, the 
local area to wliich a particular act or rule exi ended cannot now be 

*ratli is a measure u£ graia e-iual iu weight to about znauiids. 


L* even lie sy.'^l om of 
n ihii\Yalj>ur Xjiwilbri. 


tiiO 
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tnovrn, For instance, when \vc read that Siiwan Mai levied half the 
i^ims jnodueo, and tlien, by manipulating the market rate, tuiiicd the 
half into t]ireo-<|uart(‘r.s, anti on that colloetcd a nnniber of cesses, took 
tlio usual (lues of oifieials and paid them only a pittance as salary, and 
appropriated the customary alms, ayc get a total Avhicli ai'itliinetically 
comes to more Ilian the gross produce of the land, and leaves no 
margin of liveliliotMl for the cultivator, who was certainly so well oif, 
that, o5 years altt i*, he remembers the time of SaAvan Mai Avith regret. 
The truth is, that 8 a\van MaPs assessments were adjusted on a very per- 
fect hjcal knowledge, lie began low, and gradually raised the ass(\ss- 
mont us circumstances justifuid it. Thus, we.lls in the Thai were leased 
at tix(‘d sums according to their quality, but wlien tlie lessee cultivated 
more tlian tin" usnai area attached to one well, the fixed sum Avas set 
aside, and the Avlmlc crop Avas bataied. If tlio crop was uniisnally good, 
the kard.-ir Ihoiight that goA'eriiment should sliare in tlie prosperity, and 
at once levied a Fee called nazar inukadand. Again, if ]»rices rose niiich 
after tiie rat(^ fixed fur conimul ing the grain into cash, the kiirdar levied 
a lee called .shukrami, or thanks-offering. Thus the Diwain tliougli he 
had lu't llunight of t))e invproviunent of communications, took advantage 
of the c'xlcnsion of cultiv.-ition, good seasons and the rise of juices as 
mueli as any Sctth nicnt OHicerof the pnxsent day. Again, the Diwaii 
always a(Jln.rod to the a.ncicnt rate of the gov(‘rnment vsliare, but wlicro 
it (.'ould bo done, lie ra.jMM.l the revenue by adding cesses, and at annexa- 
tion it was found tliat Avhere the rate of the government share Avas high, 
cesses were few ; Avhoro the rate avus low, cesses wore many. In modej ti 
langnagu, Sawau Mai oidiancc'd his revenue by means of C(rss(‘s. Th(^ 
iudiscriininale remission of these cesses, describc'd in foj’nnjr setl lenient 
literature most imanreclly us arbitrary inodes of increasing the revenue 
hy pc'tly and vexatious duos,’' Avhereas they really made tlio burden uni- 
foiTii, Avas one of the causes avIiv the first summary .settlement ivork(‘d 
so nneijually. 'Iho diiliculty in describing Sawau Maks revamue systeiu 
aris(‘s fiom our present ignorance of the limits affected by any fiscal act. 
Jicre and tliere a fact or two nunaiu, such as that moghhi Avas not 
rollocted in Saiiaiiwan, or zakat in Muradabad Taluka. Cesses Avere nu- 
merous ill Shiilir Sultan, Avhorc the goA^ermnent sliare was one-sixth, 
aiul f( 3 W in tin) neighbouring talukas of Sitpur and Dhaka, Avhere the 
government share w'as one-fourth, but enough is not knoAvu to enable us 
to say iiuw each part 'of tlic di.slrict liad its burden adjusted to its cap- 
acity. With tills warning, an attempt may be made to describe the 
deal ingsoi' Sawau Mai’s government Avith the people. 

Two ciii^iscs of revenue 5. Under SiiAvan Mai there were tAVO 

classes of revenue payers. 

One class AVcrc pattadars, or lessees avIio paid fixed amounts iii cash 
for the Avells cultivated by them. The amount 
usually A-aried from K.s. 12 to R.s. 24 a yeav,]>lusa 
nazavauji of Its. 2 3"carly, Tills rent Avrusjiaid g in khai if and 5 in rabid. 
The area attached to leased Avells aa'Us from 40 to oO bighas. If a 
lessee cultivated more land tliau AA-as entered in liks lease, the crop 
grown ill the extra land cultivated Avas bataied at the rates prevailing 


raUa'Uirs. 
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in the neiglihoiirhood. If from povert}^ or other reason tholossoo lailcfl 
to cultivate Iiis laiiJ, no reiuiBsion was granted. If tiu? lessee grew the 
following superior crops, indigo, sugarcane, tobacco, rice or til, batai of 
them Avas taken, and the oilier crojis grown were considered to cover 
tlie fixed rent. Lessees of rich wells wore compelled to sow one bigha 
of tobacco in rabbi and tenbighas of til. In the rich talukns of ^lii- 
z.iffargiU li, Klningarli and Muradabad, if the kjlrdai' knew the crop to bo 
unusually gt»od, Ini set a.si<[e about 100 maunds of Avlieat or barlo}^ in 
rabbi, and So maunds of the kharif crop as covei’od hy the JiNod rent. Ho 
then took batai of tho remainder of the rabbi crop, and took zabti rates 
on tlie remainder of tho kliarif croj). Turnips, jnwar and moth wero 
exempt from paying anything to government. In well land, methra 
was also exem]it, but in saikiba lands, methra paid zabfi ratios. On a 
leased well of average <piality tlic following (a’o[KS wore usijally grown : 
in kharif, five biglias of cotton and fifteen bighas of jawar. or moth; ni 
ra1>bi, twenty-tivii bighas of wheat, barley or granf, and five llghas of 
turnips. From the fact that sjiecial rules were made for tlie rielier 
cro])sand for richer Avells, and that in an average Avell no mention is 
luado (jC tho richer crops, it is jirobable that only isolated wells that 
were unassisted l>y canals were leased. The remarkable fealure about 
the leased wells is tho amount of iiitcrfexenoe that was permitted with 
ilie nominally Jixerl rent. 

0. The second kind of revenue payers Avorc those Avho |>aid a 
sliaie of tho crop l>atai, hero called ljli;ioli, and 
biglia rates oncertnin crops. Hie share of the 
crop taken by government Avas called malisul. It ranged from to ^ 
of the gross crop. ^J’here is no information to sliow how tliis sliani was 
(U’iginally fixed. Sawaii Mai seems to have adopted tlie share Jixeil 
from tim(3 immemorial, ami to have equalized and increas(.‘d it l.y means 
of cesses. Accordingly at annexation it was fouml that in those tracts 
Avhere the mahsill was higli, cesses were foAV, and Avliero it Avas low, cesses 
were many. An account of the cesses Avi 11 bo given licroaffer. In tho 
parts of this district near Mooltan city the rnahsul was usually taken 
in kinvl, because grain was required for the troops and tlie couid. In 
the rest of ilie district, the rnahsul was returned to the cultivators, wdio 
A\au-e obliged to buy it from government at a rate which avus usually 25 
jior cent, above iluj mnrket price. Tho following^ crops |Kiid the biglui 
rates entered ojiposite each. This mode of paying revenue was ca!^e^l 
zabti. 


Kharif crops, 

RaAvanh 

Jawar gi’OAvn for fodder ... 
Ohilies #•* ••• 

llahht crops. 

Motlira 

Ikias 

ffreciiAvhcat used as fodder 

Tobactxj 

Saffron 


Ro. 1-0 per biglia. 

„ Id) „ 

Us. 4. 0 „ 

As. 10 to As. 12 per biglia. 
Re. 1-0 per bigha. 

,> Id) 

Rs, 4 to Rs. 5-0 „ 

Rs. 4-0 

0 3 
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7. As already stated, cesses were extremely numerous, and were 
used as a lueatis of equalizing the malisul, and 
^ “ of enhancing the revenue wlicre opportunity 

offered. The ce.sscs levied hy Sawan Mai hav^e more tlian an anti- 
quarian interest, because th(iy are the form in which powerful proprie- 
tors now attempt to extort irom tenants a rent higher than that fixed 
hy custom or agreement. These cesses were taken cither by goverti- 
nierit or by ollicials^ and in no way formed jiart of the proprietor's dues. 
Proprietors now constantly include such demands in civil suits, and 
they have occasionally been decreed hy courts wliich were ignorant of 
their origin. Eveiy aitem])tto levy tliom should be strenuously resist- 
ed by the courts. Jb'ines for criminal offences were always levied at 
l)arvosts, and it is often difficult to distinguish between a cc.ss and a fine. 
The following wore the most common ccsse.s. After them tlie fines are 
givenv "i'hey are interesting as showing what offences formed Sawan 
JMal’s Penal Code. The cesses called nazar mukadami and shukraini 
liave been already mentioned. The otlicrs were : — 

1. Nazar Muharir, also called pad maiii. This was a quarter 

of a ser ]>er maund on all cro])s, and was levied when 
the crop W’as weighed. Tlio eess was of long standing. 
Hawaii Mai confiscated it and credited it to government. 

2. Faroi Kardv d ( “ faroi, " an3^thing extra or beyond the 

regular receipts, ami “ kaniwji, " a field watcliman ) eon- 
sisted of fijics on cattle trospanssing, levied l>y the watch- 
men engaged to watch the crop wliilo ripening. 

3. Nazardud paid to officials, e, g., presents made to mulia- 

rirs on beginning the division of a field ; a liorse or a 
camel from lioldens of revenue-free wells, or w'olls liehl 
on favorabI(5 terms, a small nazar on inafi wells in order 
that tlicrc might be some record of tliom in the ac- 
counts. Nazars were taken on various pi'etexts, general 
fur the nominal pay of government servants, but really 
to iiicrec*i.se tlio rovenue. Nazars were strictly' credited to 
govoriiment, but embezzlements took place. 

4. iJiiVihlri/ the pay of the persons who weighed the crop. 

This i*anged from J to 1 seer per maund. Pesides 
thej'' took whatever the eultivatons woidd give them 
(jlioli). Govcriiiiioiit took half of tliis cess, and half 
went to the weighmen. 

o, Mvhassali was nominally levied for the pay of the field 
watchnien during the ripening and harvesting of the 
crop. Governmenfc took half the muhassali and .half went 
to the watchmen. 

G. Bhdrd, or carriage hire. The cultivators were bound to con- 
vey the government share of produce to the govorii- 
inent stores. Sometimes a cess was levied to represent 
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the cost of carriage. It is a favourite practice of pro- 
prietors now to charge tenants with carriage. Agricul- 
tural lines were taken at harvest for tlio following offen- 
ces : ialsely weighing the government sliaro, theft, adul- 
tery, killing kino. fighting, embezzling dbarath or zakfit, 
cutting female date trees, shisluim, kikar and her trees, 
destrojdng crops and cutting the harvest without ])er- 
mission, taking bribes. Four times the bribe taken 
Avas refunded. 

8. Under Sawan Mai there •w^as a gi*oat deal of personal iiiter- 
feremto Avith the cultivators, and it Avas part of 
,5““' 'SSrX ”! f i»u to soo that Iho rii-hl. or all 

cured. persons attached to the land Avere secured. 

The kardars managed for the cultfvators^ mafic 
them cultivate, made the Hindus lend them money, and made the bor- 
roAvers repay. Tlie agriculturists were pitte<l against one another to 
cultivate. If one man did not cultivate his land, itj Avas given to 
another Avho did. Similarly the rights of each person c aiming part of 
the crop wore faithfull^^jiaid to him. The menials were jiaid from the 
gross produce befoi'o the government share was taken. The remainder 
AA^as divided between government, the zamindars, the cliakdai’s ami 
the culti vatoi’S. The last three classes will bo described under Ten- 
ures, ” Cfovernment look the malisul in cash or kiml as already stated. 
Tlio zamiiuhirs roevnvod their niidvadami, zammdari or malikTina ( it 
Avask]]Own l^yall tlireo names ), at the late of 1 ser in the iiiaund. 
The chakdai’s received their rent wliich Avas called “ licldi on the Indus 
aTul ‘^kasur on the Cheiiab, and the cultivator received his rahkiliii or 
cultivators due. It is important to note the shares into ^^d»ich tho 
cro]) Avas divided under Sawan Mai, 1)iH*ause alYer annexation the sottle- 
nioiit was mad(3 with the chak<lars, AAdio accordingly began to take the 
mahsul, and the a.ggregab^ of the mahsul and lichh or kasur formed tlio 
chakdiir’s profits on Avhich the assessment Avas based. 

. , 9. The cesses unconiiectoJ with agri- 

Nun- niiricuUunil cesses. i. 

“ culture Avere — 

(1) . Tirni dukiin, a yearly fee of Ko. 1, paid by all artizaus, not 
by shopkeepers, as the name Avoiilil seem to mean, 

(2) . Tirni .shutanin, a polbtax on camels. Tli^ rate A^aricd from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a year. 

(3) . Tirni rasan, a ])oll tax on female buffalos, sheep and goats. 
The folloAving Avere the yearly rate.s :~ 

Rs. A. P. 

Female buffiilo ... ... 0 8 0 

Sheep and goat ... ... ... 01 0 

Cows, bullocks, doiikcys and horses paid nothing, 
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10. The government also claimed from onc-tl'drd to onc-si.Kth of 

Ecvcunc from lisborios. lakes and pomls. 

Ihc ^oveniinoiit sl)Jiro wjus commiitou to 

inonoY, aiul tlic fisbermoii were obliged to buy the government share at 
tlie jnicc lixed. 


Transit duties (zakat ) and town duties (diungi and dliaratli) 
were levied. Kothiug is known ot the rates 
or amount of tlris kiiul of revenue. 


11 . 


Town and transit duties. 


12. The cutting of pipal and bohar Irees was entirely forbidden 
PievcMiuo from trees, out of respe(;t for tl»c seiuph's of the llirfdus. 
fv dates. All other trees were alisolutely tlio ]>roporty 

r»f government. If a person wanted a tahli tree, lie was obliged to 
obtain a personal interview with Sawan Mai and juake his recpiest. If 
3t^vas granted^ Sawan Mai issued a written order to ass(?ss tlio value of 
tlie tree, and the pr'oo was ])aid before leave to cut the tree was given, 
Ijeave could be obtained from the kanlar to cut her, klkar or siris 
trees on payment of from S aiiuas to Ko. 1. But tlie largest revenue 
Avas tlerived from date trees, ami the must stringent regulati(.>ns existed 
jdgarding them, (iovermneul elainmd all dat(‘ trees wherever grown, Jiiul 
the owneisot land (‘ould no more cut date tlian tabli tiees. Kaeli year 
ill the uemth of Ifarli (June-July ), an ap[u'aiseiue.nt of tlie crop Avas 
made and the estimated weiglit reconhsl, Tlie crop was tlieri sold 
at a fixed price to biv>kers called baikhars ( from bai, selling, ami 
Ivharnia)), to buy ). Tbo “ baikhm-s wei’e nob the owjiers of the land 
in Avhicli the trees gi*ew. Tliey Avero usually persons who liad liouglit 
the dates for many i^ons(‘Cutive y(‘ars, and were seldom cliaiigod. A 
change Avas possible if a higher bid Avas olfered, but in ])rae,ti(*.ti was 
3’avely made. Alter tlic crop liad bt‘eu a|)pi’aised, the responsibilitv of 
v/atcliiDg it till ri[)e fell on the baikhars, and an allowance Avas made 
to cover tlie expense of watching. The ]>rl('e of the dab'S was vigonmsiy 
(.‘xartcil from the baikliars, and ahaikhar of sonui stamlingcouhhwith tlio 
gveatest didiculty get ri<l of tln^ re.sjioiisil/ility of bu^-ing tlie a])prais(*d 
crop at tbe fixed Main and a fall of [nices Avere most dixauled 

by the baikhars, but no remissions Avere ever givem Instaiua'S ar<v 
known of their leaving tbe country and of tbeir aUeiiipting in commit 
suicide, in order to f*.sca[)e tbe s(ivei‘iby witli uliicli liny' were heM to 
tbeir (‘oniract. it is said that in early times tbe land-t>wncrs used to 
gj't one-tburrh o{' tbe ei(g>, but of late years tSuwau Mai bad taken 
p‘»ssession of the whole. 


13. The revenue system above described was in full Avork at 

of aciMiiiiistm- The ilm.iltan go\x*rnor was tnkirig 

(.ji inalisul ill ('usli or kind, |>lus ees'^e.^^. lb/ tof>k: 

the wliole of tlio date cv(»p, and w'as absolute 
proprietor of all trees. He levied a poll tax on arti/ans, camrds, female 
buHaioes, slieep and goats. He also levied transit and town duties. 
At annexation, all cesses Avere aboli.shed. Tlie pro])i‘ietorship of tlio 
dates was conreri-ed on the OAvuors of laud, and a very low cash assess- 
ment made on the female trees. The ownership of other trees Avas 
surrendered to the laud-owners. Tiriix on artizans, and transit and 
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town duties wore al)ol!shod. The tax on cainol.s, fooinlo iMiflhloos, «;heep 
and goats was inaintaiuod. The inahsiil was converted into a cash 
‘ assessment in the Ibllowing way: The average j^aymonts lor three 

years wore converte<i into money at the market I'licos witli a 
reduction of JO, 15 or 20 per cent., according to the state of tlio 
country/* 

I t. The average income ofllie preceding 
Tlic first !:?uminary scttlo- years was as follows foJ’ two tahsils; — 

ment. ‘ 1^ 

ns. 

Muzaffargarh ... ... S.iih'JST 

Ahpur 2.i:/.2d5 

We unfortunately have not the income of the Sananwan Tahsil, 
wliich after anm'xation holoiigcd to tlu^ I'i'^tiirt. ^I’he disti’icj; 

W'as settled and the settlement reported according to the. 'old tahika.s, 
of wliicli there were 2 1 in the district. L*a]>tain Hollings, ])< ]nity 
(.Commissioner of Leiah, settled the whole of tlu‘ Samhiwan Talrt^il. 
Mr. Weddorhuni, Lieutenatit Farrington and liieulenaut James settled 


the rest of the rlistiiet. The following w; 

vs the 

result : — 

Us. 

Mu/inlTargarli 


• • • 

2 r)7,'-sf) 

Alipur 

Sananwan 

« « # • • • 

... 


1 

lutal 

i.o,si t 

ivS.',,l4() 


This setllemor.t Avnrked very hadly. Tlie indisei iminale nunission 
ot* lcas(‘s )nade it uii'Mjual '.rio*. cultivators diit not know liow t<> 
manage for tlienis< (m, d'hoy liad )>oen used to rely on tlie kardai.s 
for arranging all di'tails of agrieultun*, and (Ids suppoi't was suddenly 
withdrawn. Even tlie great concession ofownerslnp in tlie date ti'ces 
was misundeisto.'-d, The ]>eo]>le went in (Mowtls to petition the 
Board of Admiiiistration. Their roni|>laiiits u’cre, tliat tla.^ system 
was new, that rhey '*ould not ai'iange loi- watching tin* iVuit, and that 
tlioy divl not know h«.)W to dislrihufo fla.* «‘is‘^(‘.-snjt.*iit am<nig tho? use Ives. 
Then a great, tall in ])rif'os tot»k. ]»l;n*e, Tlio Sikh collections were 
commut' d to money at Be. 1-8 a. manml Ibr’wheat. Immediately 
after, tlie settlement ]-ricos h ll to 10 anmi'i and 12 annas |aa* mauiid. 
Datc.s V)ororo nnnexfil ioii a.t Its. 2-8 ]M‘rmaund. in .1851 the price 
wars Re. 1-12. The district coi’iN-spondcnco hetween 1850 ami 1857 
remls as if there w<is continued hrmim* in the district, wliile at 
tla‘ sinne time magiiilicont lurrvest.s aro reported. During tliesc years 
revenue delaultcrs woiv‘ in jail for tlir<;e months oi‘ more Lanibar- 
/nirs thj-ew down tln-iv ])‘Utas in court and clamoured for reduction. 
Proposals wiu'o i.na'l.,* to sell villages (br arrears t>f revenue. Reductions 
and romiss.loM.s were largely given. The Deynity C<»inmissioncrs 
jv*port.od on tlie general sf?veriiy of tlie jama and sugg'-sted, revision. 
Tlie nuniliei* of tva?i ifer.s of Laml attracted the attention of the FiMaij(fial 
Cominissioner; who was convinced that the transfer arose from undue 
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pressiiro of the Government demand.” It was during the first 
suinmaty settlement, in the year 1855, that the demarcation of village 
houndaries was made by Mir Roshaii Ali, Sui)eriiitendout of Settlement. 
This was followed in 1856 and 1857 by the revenue .survey. 


15, The second summary settlement began in 1854. Mr. D. 

The Bccoud summary settle- Sim.son, Deputy Commissioner of Leiali, rc- 
meiit. vi.sed tile jama of the Sananwan Tahsil which 

then belonged to the Leiah Di.strict. Ho granted a remission of 10^ 
])er cent., and fixed the jama at Its. 1,29,780. In 1857 Cajitain CIraliam 
revised the jamas of the Muzafl'argarh and Altpm Talisils. Ho 
raised the jama G and 21 percent, respoetively. The action of the 
Settlement Odicor in increasing a jama already too high .seem.s to us 
now inconijirehen.siblc, but the rcasoms fur it arc to be gathered from 
the eoirespo'ndence. I’he year 1857 w-as unusually favorable. The 
rainfall was good. .The rivers rose well and seasonably, and there 
was an abumlant supply of water in the canals. Tlio mutiny was 
goi'ng on in Hindustan and there hailboen risings in Mooltan and Gugaira. 
i'hc favorable seasons induced the Settlement Officer* to fix his jamas 
too high, and the fear of hoi rig thought disloyal induced the land-owners 
to accejit jamas which at other times they would not have looked at, 
JJut even Mr. Siriison’.s jama in Sananwan was felt to lie severe. The 
I>e|)uiy Commissioner in Ajiril 18G0 retorted that that tah.sil was “ really 
suffering under a too heavy ami badly distributed assessment. In 
Alipur and Muzaflargarh the settlement, as might liavo been expected, 
broke down in a year and a half. The Lieutenant Governor, when 
sanctioning the revision, wrote that a perusal of the report has con- 
vinced the Lieutenant Governor that instead of being increased, the 
jama ought to have been largely reduced.” 


IG. The third summary settlement was made by Lieutenant 
Tighc for the wliole district. By this time 
Tlip Uurd summary set- Sananwan 'rahsil liad hceu added to the 

1 t-iiiciit. distl'ict. His assessments fer each tahsil 

were as follows : — 


^luzaffargarli 

AUpur 

SanauAViln 


Ils. 

2,20.592 
1,41.042 
1,08, GOO 


In Sananwiin a sub.staritial reduction was again made. In Alipur the 
result of this revision was to jmtback the jama to the amount at whicli 
it stood before Captain Oiaham’.s revision. In Muzaflargarh a substan- 
tial reduction was given on the jama of the first summary settlement. 
This rovi.sion was followed by the first distribution of the jama and 
jH’eparation of khowats that had been made in the district. This work 
was done by Sohan Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and is known 
as the khewat of 1923 Sambat. The third summary settlement would 
liave worked well but for three things. The inundation-canals irrigate 


* Deputy Commissioner’s Ko. 556, dated 8th July 1859. 
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210,000 acres of cultivation. The best crops (.lopenJ on them. Our 
irnino.Jiato predecessors paid the closest attention to the canal arrange- 
ments. From annexation to 1S7G the clearance and roj>airs of tlic canals 
w'cre Avliolly neglected. Tlie result was that Die cultivators were 
impoverished and tlie revenue has suliered. In round numbers 120,000 
acres of cultivation are dejiendent on sailab. Eidianceinojils were largely 
made on account of river action, but remissions were si>ariiigly given 
for deterioration from tlie same cause. In sliort, the revenue adiiiinistra- 
tion in ilio canal and in the sailab country^ which form nine-tenths of 
the cultivation of the district, was about as bad as it could bo. This 
managiimcnt lias been now corrected pcniiianently, aid only retpurcs to 
be noticed here. Illegal and iiiireport(‘d methods of coercion Avero 
generall}^ jiractisod, and the result has been to make the ])eople as bad 
revcmio ]>ayers as the lahsildars bad collectors. The modi; of collection 
shall he closely Aval t*hed, for the tahsildars show signs alre-ady of i’eveiV 
ing to their own illegal })ractices. Another fault*Avas, that no ollicial 
ever understood that a ncAv di.stribution of tlie rcv( nue could bo mjido. 
The working of the tliird summary settlement sliowcd that the district 
Avas one that re(|uircd more actiA^e revenue administration than most, and 
that negha^t Avould ])roJu(*e very disastrous result s. A local disaster was 
tlie series of destructive iloods that o(‘euried from 1871 to 1874 in the 
Sananwan Tahsil, 'I'he l egular settlement of tlie district liegan in 187Jk 
An account of it Avill b(j given in the next cliapter. 

17. The tcuurc.s of the (:li.strict are so ius(‘j)arably conneeted Avith 
Tomar^. tlio former revenue administration that an 

SnpM’iov prcitiiofniM. accouiit of them suitably fellows licre. Tlie 

mutual relallous of tlie classes living on the land have liceii formed l)y 
tlie revenue system of tlie 8ikbs and British. The system has mit 
adapted itself to the existing state of things, but lias distinctly and 
abruptly inlcrfered with it. At the head of the agricultural system is 
a large body of wbat are now calle<l su|)(‘rior ])ro])rietors. Most of 
tliese are the descendants of tribes who cainelicre for gra/.ing at a lime 
wlien the count ry was de|)o|iulatod. With or without the IcaAm of tlu) 
Goveinment ofllietimc being, they occujiied tiacts, the boumlariijs of 
Avliich were not N ory clearly dehned. Of this kind arc tlui Thafms near 
TMuzaHargarli, lh(i Pariliiiv.s of Kot Adu, tlio Khars (;f tlie Thai, tlie 
Chajiiis and Uamars in Alipur, and otlier tribes still oixnpiying distinct 
tracts t)f country. Other sU|fcrior proprletms are the descendants of 
jagirdai’s and former governors or oflieials Avlio lost their position in 
ti'oulded times, but Avere aUo to retain a rigid to a small grain fee in 
the tract over Avliicli tlicy once exercised power. Otlicrs arc tlie des-" 
cciulants of Makbduins and other holy men Avho formerly Iield land 
free of revenue, l)ut Avhosc riglits luive been circumscribed by succes* 
sive governments. The superior jiropriotors abovo described wer ^ form 
the lirst in tlio habit of introducing settlers to till tlie lands, but tlio 
great development of the settler class Avas duo to Diwan Siiwau Mai. 
When he took tlie farm of the rcvenue.s of this dis[rj(;t from Ran jit Singh, 
he saw at once that cultivation co\ild not he restorc»i or increased liy 
the represen tative.s of former governors, holy mon^ broken down 
jagirdurs, and loosely connected tribes Avhoin he found in nominal 
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possession of the lantls. ITo therefore encouraged strangers and Hindu 
ocapitalLsts to sink wells, dig canals, and cultivate the lands of the 
nominal owners. At the same tinns he secured to the latter a share of 
the j)rodui*e, geiicnilly lialfasch* in each inauud by weight, or one pai* 
in each path where the crops were <livided by measure. Jn some eases 
the ohl inojn-ietors were strong enough to levy an institution fe(‘, when 
a settler was located on their lands. In this way two distinct classes 
of propi’ietors were formed : — 

n.) oM ]ir)ss(*.^s’/»rs who wero known as Kana'iulars and niukruluins, and in 

moilcT!! l.'iiii.nKijzi' Ma'ikaii Ala and 'I’aliikdaiN. 

('J.) liicrs, haincrlv c.illoil riayji, and chakdjirs. and iiow rally ^falikan 

Adiid, Till' L'hakdar was ^<) c illod from flio woodon frame on wlihdi tin? ijias(»niy oylindor 
ofa wcdlis Imilt.. "I }«c name was mean I la express Dial lli<Mdiakdar had ae'|iiii‘<'d Ids 
riirlils in the, land hy Iiis liavin!.c sunk llio well. i<'or this reason lie was also called the 
fciilnhir ur owner of Iho bri-;ks of tluj well. 

TJio superior jtrt^priotors claim to be owners of all unap]>ropriatod land, 
;uid eivtitleil to a small share of tlic cro]) j^roduced in the a]>|)ropriated 
Th('. Malikilii Alina are lull proprietors of the land iu posses- 
sioK, subjccib to the ])ayment of the share of the old propi ifdors, and are 
not liable to oviclimi on failure to pay it, and are entitled to intr(»da(‘0 
tenants without reference to tlic superior proprietors. fc!inco annexation 
the foi’tune of the superior proprietors have vai-ied. hi some villages 
tli(^ tenure has disappeared. Ju others, ^.•splM'ially wherti lilt.le una[>pro- 
priated laud was left, the Jambardarsliij), which was a novelty, took tlio 
place of tlio snpei'io]*proj)rictary right. In Sananwaii the tenurii survives 
ill every village, because a record of the superior pro].)rietaiy right Avas 
made and tlie grain fee was coinmuied into momy at the ruiu of 
lls. 1-1 per cent, (.ntlie land-revenue. Jii Muzaffargarh and Alipnrno 
such a.rrang<>ment was made, and tlie tenure lias disappeaiod in the 
majority of villages. In Muzatlargarh there are 411 villagtks. in IJiO 
tlieve are botli suiuirior and inferior proprietors. In superior 
proprietor.slii[» has disappeared, and theonferior proju'ictor.s liav(^ biu'oino 
absolute. In Alipur there arc 177 villages. Superior ])n)prietorship 
lias survived in 48 onl 3 ^ Tlie superior ])roprietors, a..s such, have no 
right to iuterfero in the irianagement or the cultivati<»n of tho 
api)ro|>nated lands of a village. Tlie settlemonb has in no case been 
made with them, exce|)t Avlim*c the}" are also inferior propi ietor.s. Their 
rights are restricted to receiving their fee in grain or easli, and to 
disposing of the unapprojiriatcd waste in tlio village. Tlie name of 
the superior pvo[jnetaiy right is zamlndiiri, mukadami, or milk hat ;ila. 
Tho share of the produce i.s hak zamm Jari, '' liak mukadami and 
malikiina, or more often the specific rate at wliicli tho share is lixed, 
c. r/., a<lh-ser;i man and pai path are irsed instead of the giiiii ric* word. 
In Sanunwan it is called satan ])aAvan, or the seven (piarters c»f a rnpoo 
wliich e(pial lie. l-l:f-0, the rate at wliicli it is paid. Tho iiistitutioii 
fee is called jhuri .sar-o-j>a pag and luugi. 


18. One set of 

The AIoullaTu ralbilns. 


superior projirietors Avas formed by the direct 
action of tlie British GoA^ornment. ^I'luy arc 
the persons known hero as the Mooltani l^ithans. 


* A pai iii ft mcasiiro oC jjrrain containing akoiit 1(5 soens by weight. A patli is a 
lYicaHuro equal to about U2 luauuds. 61 pab make a path, 
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TJtkIoi’ the Afghan govcrnoi'S of Mooltan a nnmher of Pathana had 
settled in this district. Tlioy enjoyed grain .allowances which wero 
given as a deduction* from th.c niahsiil or governinont share of the 
produce. Wlien the Sikhs in 1S18 tookMoolt.au, the Patlulns lied tho 
country. In IStS they joined Major Kdwardcs and l endcred services 
in his* oiKuations against Mulraj.* When tho country had hecoino 
(juiet, the Pathans claimed restoration. The rules of limitation wore 
set a.sido in tlieir favor, ami wilh its letter No. lOTo, datiMl 30tli 
September ISoO, the ]k)ard of Administration prcscribe<l ladcs for 
tho regulation of the trial of suits inslituted by the Pathans of 
Mooltan for the recovery of their ancestral rights/’ of which tho 
following is £Ui extract; — 

llul.; ' 2 , “To o?t;ibli-li tbo rijrM: of .'i iwiy to sno, irrcsivfiivo of llif' 

I.iTiHiiii ioii OM llio iiioril.s of bis (Moiin to ri‘-pos>t‘s>ii)n <>1 '/uiniiol.'iii lu.' must 

ju'ovi: tlwit lui w;is a I'albaii i»njst‘nt -wifli Kdwanli's' fnirc. or tliat l.i(‘ 

is a TiuMijlKa- of a- I’airiil.v of Muollani Palhuis M)mc of llu*. im-mljci\s of wjiieh iaDo'ly wlIo 
prc.-?ont witli Major I^dwanlcs’ force." , 

In pursuance of tliese rules, eases oontinnctl to be lieanl njj to 
Deeember ISo'J, and ratiians obtaintsl decrees for kasur in llie villages 
of Jalala’.)a<l, Vijdi, Kan, Kangan, Malira Kara/., Wiiladarpur, Malira 
Maslieli; (lliazanrargarh, Doai.a, dark, Latukrau. Langar Sarai and 
Lalpnr. Tlie nieasure (’an only lie eon.^idered disastrous. It was not 
obseived at the time that under tlio ratlnin governoi-s this kasur was 
paid iis a dedmdiun from the nn'enne, and that if tin' ratliaiis were 
be restored under the altered state of things Imnigdit about Iw a ('ash 
assessment, the more just method was to laive given them an allowaneo 
fi-om tho revenue and not to havii im]iosed a new grain-cess on tho 
cultivators, lu ISod tlio Deputy Commissioner veportisl that the 
cxeiv.ise of the rights of tho I’athans who recovered kasiir itaraly/ed tho 
industry of thi.i cultivators, .ami again in 1851) ho said tliat the ivsl..>ra- 
tion of the Pathans to kasur rights was im[)()litie. Tlic failure to delinc 
those rights has allowed them to oiicroaeh on tho iid'erioi- propirietors 
and to riiin them. He iustaueed villages that had lieen ruined in tliis 
manner. The result was, that in some villages the Pathans succeeded 
iu ousting altogi^tln'r tho iid'erior proprietors ; in others they rcdneeil 
them to Tlie position of tenants-at-will. Where the inferior proj.vii'tor.s 
were too strong to be interfered with, heyoml the eiiforeed iiaymciit of 
kasur, the Pathans beeaino superior iiroprietors. 

19. The way in which the status of inferior projuietor was 
fn-med has bc’cn described, '.riio inferior jiro- 
InfeiDv prepuciois, pi ietors in a village have usually no common ties 

of clanship. They arc a miscellaneous body, eacli membiu' ol’ which was ' 
originally introduced either hy tho government or !iy the sujxuior 
pro^irietors. In villages where superior ])roiirietary right exists, the 
inferior ]iroprietor is usually entitled only to the land occupied hy him- 
self or liis tenants. The nna[ipro]iriated waste lie longs to the superior 
proprietor-s. The inferior can graze his cattle in it, subject to the tirni 

*N0TE.— This dijiliKitioii was callci! “ kasiir,” wliicli, it sliiuild n.'lcd, is di/Tmuit; 
from the •* kasiu- ’’ which is aiso the uame for the parlicular rcut o£ tiic uifcriov la-oprietuis. 
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niJos, but cannot oiiltivato it without leave of tho superior. In other 
respects tenure of iulbrior and absolute proprietors differs only in that 
as regards the latter the superior right lias ceased to exist. The for- 
jiiation of new superior proprietorship whore it has ecased to exist 
has of course long been impossible, but new inferior and absolute pro- 
]>rietors arc constantly being made by the contract known liere as adh- 
lapi or adlopi. A ]n-oprietor allows a tliird person to sink a well in 
Ids land on payment of a fee, and to bring the land under cultivation. 
The person so sinking the well becomes propiietorof half thcland brouglit 
under cultivation. If an inferior j»ropriotor cultivate through tenants, 
ho receives a grain fee whioli Ls called lichli ’’ on the Indus, and “ kasur ” 
on tiie Chenab. The rate varies with locality and in consequence of 
contract, but it is almost invariably onc-soventeoiith of the gross pro- 
duce and is known as solh satari. Under former governments tho 
sliarc taken by the State was the mahsuL Under our Government 
the peVson who pays the land-revenue receives tlie mahsill. This 
person may be by agreement the superior proprietor or the tenant, or 
even some person nneonnected with tho land, but as a rule the inferior 
proprietor pays the land-revenue and receives the mahsul. For the 
purposes of settlement lie has been presumed always to pay the land- 
revenue and to loeoive tlic mahsul, and his piotits have been assumed 
to be tho mahsul, j>lus the lichh or kasur. 


20. From the mode in whioli inferior proprietorsliip was formed, 
vh., by settling individuals to till tho land, it 
WtMuor propnotoraclasiJ- fallows that most villa ges arc mere colhajtions 
* of wells grouped togidhor for revenue purposes, 

but not really knit together in any way. When tliey are elassitied 
according to the usual nomenclature, the following is the result : — 


Tall si 1. 

Zamiiularf. 

I'liiliddri, 

IJhayucIiara. 

^luzaftarf^arli 

30 

9 

37S 

Ali'pnr ... 

8 

1 

107 

Saudnwttii 

27 

1 

110 

Tula! 

cr> 

n 

055 


TcnaiUs, 


21. The tenants in tliis district are cliioHy 
of two classes — - 


( 1 ) 


Muiulhmidr tenants, 
Butimdr tciianls. 


Those who have, by clearing the jungle and by bringing land 
under cultivation, ac(iuired a permanent right to 
cultivate. These are called Mundhiinar or 
Butimar, and liave as a rule been recorded at 
settlement 


regular 


as tenants with rights of 


occupancy. 
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(2.) Those tenants who have been put in, with or without a to.'in 
being tixetl ])roprietors, to cultivjite laiul already 
cleared and fit tor crops. These are called charliayafc. Tlicy 
have boon nsuaJly recorded as tenants without riglits 
of occupainy. Tenants wore classitied according to ilie 
language of the Tenancy Act. Lainl is still so al)imdant 
that iho occin)ancy statiivS has no atti action for tenants. 
They prefer not to be tied to the land, and to bo able 
to change their cultivation when they like. In tho 
Sana!nvan'fahsil,ap[)licntions by tenants iiottoberecoidcd 
as having riglits of occnpJincy wore (ioininon, thoTigh they 
\y;ore by custom entitled to iionnanent possession. The 
share of tho crop received by tlio tiuuint is called *‘rahkain.” 
Tenants are eagerly sought after, and as a rule bee from 
any attiunpt on tlio [)art of the landlord tO extort from 
them. Every effort israatle to retail* tlicm.' Some land- 
lords study to get their tenants indebted to them in 
order to k<iep a liold on them. ’ 


00 


oC 


In addition to the usual forms of snponor and inferior pro- 
prietor, and innndhimar, Inilimar and cliar- 
hfiyat tenant w ith their respectivo shares in 
tlic pnxlaec, th('rearo certain oxcopi ioiial forms 
of agricultural status, i*eut and interest or iiitirlgagcs, which rexjuire to 
be described. 


Exceptional forms 
aj^riculUii’.’il stjiius. 


It often occurs Unit an inferior pro]M‘ietoi\ from imlolencc, or in- 
M'llisulkUnr ai*ilitY to kec|> accounts and manage for himself, 

«agr(‘(\s with souu' third person, usually a village 
shopkeeper, that tlu^ latter shall recta vo the mahsul, pay tlic Covern- 
inont rovenm^ out of it, and keep tie? profit or bear tlio loss. iSuch a 
]’*erson is calbid a malisulkhor. This arrangement was very coininoa 
before the regular .set tlement, and still exists. 


Lichhiun means a cultivator who tills his land w itli boi rowcd bul- 
locks, and pays the ow ner of the luillocks lialf 
of tlio rahkiun, or cultivators share. 


Lichhai'u 


Anwalinda literally moans w'itliout working.” llomm it means 
Anwahnda shaiv^ of the produce which a person coii- 

noctccl w^ith land receives wdlliout working, or 
foregoes because he has not done work wdiich custom was incuinl)ent 
on him, e. g,y A lends B money, and instead of getting interest in cash/ 
receives a share in the j)rodnce. That share is called ainvalmda, beeauso 
A gets it without working for it. When a landlord has cleanul the jan- 
gle and brought land under cultivation hiin.self, and then gives it to a 
tenant to cultivate, lie takes an extra sliare of the produce, because lio 
has himself done the w'ork which tlio tenant should liavo done. This 
Bhare is called an wmhnda, because the tenant did not do tlui w'ork of 
clearing. The word arnvahnda of itself has no meaning without the 
history of tho manner in which it accrued. When a suit is brought for 
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a^iwahndii without details, it should alvva 3 ’s be returned to iho ]dainlifl 
in Older tluit tlie grounds on whieh it is claimed may be entered iu the 
jilaint Until this is done tlie plaint discloses no cause of action. 

Liohh ill its ordiiiaxy .sense moans the due of the inferior proprietor, 
and is synoTunnous with kasur as alread}^ 
doscril)ed. But lielih also moans the interest 
due on a mortgage of land wlien tlie mortgagor o^mtinnes in cultivat- 
ing posse.ssion, whether it lie paid in grain or easli. Anotlier kind of 
liciili is valwin liehli, i.c., ‘'rotiirnod lioldi,” wldeli is also calleil kliiiti. 
AVhon hind is mortgagod to a Muluunmadan, and tlie conditions of the 
mortgage aio tliat the mortgagee .sliall cultivate the land, ho agioes to 
pay a small share of llio jirodueo to tho me*rtgagoif Tliis share is 
called valwin lielili or kluiti. Idie use of licldi to moan intoiest, and 
the [>raetico,or valwin lieidi, arc <lovices of Aluliammadans to evade the 
cliarge of receiving interest, and arc now in vogue among Hindus as 
well. 


Lekha muklu is tlio name of a kind of usufructuaiy mortgage in 
^ , use. A debtor makes over Ids land to a 

Ixjknu mil kill i i i. * ‘it* ^ 

creditor until tlie debt is paid irom the j^roduec 
of the land, or the debtor retains tho (rnltivation and agrees to pay tlio 
j)ro])riotoi\s share to the creditor. In both cas(‘s tlie ereiliiur charges 
the interest of tlu^ <l(ibt and expenses against tlie diditor, and eroilits 
him with the iirodiuiO of the laud or with the jiroprictur’s share, until 
tho debt is liipiidated. 


CiLvrTKii YII.-THE SETTLEMENT. 


1. The .settlement began in the liot weather of 187d. Notilu‘al i<m 
(383, <latcd r»th Mav 1873, issued iindei* seetion 
Sketch o£ settlement oper- j ^ XXXIH uf 1S7 1,. Milvd tl.o (listnct 

to bo undoi' sottleini-ut. E. O’Diion was 
appointed Scttlomont Oflicor; Mir Nisiir Ali, Extra A.-sistaut SettU'inout 
Ofllcer ; .and ivazi (Jliuliim Alartazii, Slicikli Subali and l[iiu.slii IHiagwaii 
Ibis, Snporintendonts orSotUcniont in Alijiur, Mtizaffarj^arli .and S.anau- 
wiiri, rospocti s'oly. Mr. E. O’liricn was ffazettod .a ifaedstrato of tlie Ist 
class by Notification 1704, dated 1st May 1874. !Mir Nisiir Ali Avas 
transferred, and Kazi Gluiliini Murtazil was ajijiointed Kxtra Assistant 
Settlement Olfieor by Notitieation 3.332, dated 24th September 1873, 
and Avas nuido a Magistrate of the 2nd cl<a.s.s by Notification 4007, dated 
9th December 1875. Dy Notificjition 1042, dated 9th July 1873, Mr. 
E. O'Brien was iiiA’cstcd Avith the poAvens of a Deputy Commissioner for 
thc.appointment, puuishmentandremoval of patwari.s and kaniingos. By 
Notification 20, dated 0th January 1880, the record of rights for Sarnin- 
AViin was directed to bo handed oA-cr to tho Deputy Commissioner, and 
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; by Notification 954, dated 4th October 1880, similar orders were passed* 
for Alipur and Muzaffiirgarh Tahsils. Establishments wore collected, 
*and the patwaris trained only in time to make a thorough stait in Sep- 
tember 1873. Measurements were completed in the three tahsils from 
March to June 1875. The reports on assessment rates wei e submitted 
and sanctioned on the following dates : — 


Tahsil. 

Date of submipsion. 

D.itc of sanction. 

iSatiaiiwan 

2ikI February 1877 

27tli June 1878. 

Alipur 

17{li September 1877 

18th June 1879. 

Muzaffargarh 

15th July 1878 

27th Sc])toni])or 1879. 


The settlement was finished in July 1880, thus taking as nearly a^ 
possible seven years. 


2. The scale of linear and square measure on which the racasure- 


Tlie ino.asurenionts and 
ILciirosults. 


ments were made is that iu use in the <lis- 
trict, and is a convenient one, because it corres- 
ponds with the English measures. 


V 


Linear Measure . — 2 paces (5J feet) make 1 karam, 12 karams 
make 1 jarib. A karam sipiarc is sarsahi, which gives the 
unit of the local square measure. 


Square Measure.— 0 sarsalus — 1 murla ~ 1 polo. 20 murlas ™ 1 
kanal ~ i rood, 4 kauals — - 1 biglia ^ acre. 


It wns soon seen that the classification of land for assessment 
purposes iu this rainless district must be l>ased on the different kinds 
of irrigation, and not on soils. Thougli the latter vary in fertility, still 
tlie great salient diUerGnees in productive pow(3r depend on the inodes 
of irrigation. Thus the large area dependent on the river iniiTidafion 
produces only one crop ill the year, and that a rabbi crop. The land 
irrigated by canals alone produces only one crop, ainJ* that a khaiif <?rop. 
The land irrigated ironi wells ;vssi.sted by canals can grow two crops in 
the year, and those of the richest quality, or such crops as sui'arc.'ino 
and cotton which occupy the ground during both seasons. The classifi- 
cation adopted was therefore as follows: — 


(1) . Laud irrigated by saihib, 

(2) . Land irrigated by sailiib and well ( chnhi sailaba ). 

(3) , Land irrigated by well and canal ( ohahi naliri ). 

(4) . Land irrigated by well alone (chahi ). 

(5) , Land irrigated liy canal flow ( paggu ). 

(G). Laud irrigated by canal lift ( jhalari ). 
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The cultivated area of tUc district according to the settlement measure- 
ments is as follows : — 


Tahsll. 

Artiticially irri- 
gated }>y well 
or canal. 

Irrijjrated Ijy 
Bailab. 

Total. 

MuzafFargarh 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

128,709 

48.477 

170.186 

Alli)ur 

71,6r.2 

4g.c('>o 

121,312 

teanauwda ... ... 

] 

82,210 

25,559 

107,789 

Total 

280,671 

118,G9S 

S99,267 


The ciiltiirablo waste is 952,870 acres. The area recently thrown out of 
cultivation is G1,<S4?2, and unculturablc waste 281,725, acres. The 
inotjusurctnents were the most interesting part of the settlement, and 
wcre,l think, very correctly done. Thcpatwaris had been well trained 
during the hot weather oV 1873, A reserve was formed by starting 
surveying classes at the larger schools from which a constant supply of 
residents of tlic district were ready to take the place of incapacitated 
patwfiris. Sons ofsoineoftholambardai's and zaildars joined the cUisses 
ami acquired enough knowledge to bo useful to them after the settle- 
ment, when annual ineasurements of the whole cultivated area of the 
district have become part of the revenue adminivstrati on. The super- 
intendents wore active in checking the survey, and had not become 
wearied by office work, 

3* As a im't of tlic measurements, the Government rakhs were 
P . . demarcated, and wliat liad beonasm'o question 

lUkU ilemarcauan. decided. The demarca- 

tion of village boundaries was made, as has been stated, in 1856, It 
included within village l)oundaric.s all the waste land in the district. 
In 1860, Mr. Gust, thou Financial Commissioner, in his letter No. 3342, 
dated 24tli July, declared the boundarie.s open to revision. In 1861, in 
order to cany out this order, the Deputy Commi.ssioner with a pencil 
marked off, on the revenue survey maps, ])ieces of land shown as waste, 
to form Government rakhs ; but no demarcation on the S[)ot was made 
till 1879, whenSohan Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner, >vas appoiiit- 
od to carry out the work. This demarcation followed rigidly the })en- 
cil lines of 1861, and the result wa.s that much cultivated land, pucka 
wells, village sites, graveyards, public roads, and even canals, were 
included in the raklis. In 1874 a re-demarcation was ordered. This has 
been carried out, ai\d sanction was received to it in the correspondence 
The area of rakhlandis 311,554 acres. The 
Government rights in these have been secured, 
in almost every case, unincumbered by the 
inclusion of popular rights. The rakhs have 
been excluded from village boundaries and 
made into new rakli villages. A regular settle- 
ment record has been made for each rakh, the 


noted in the margin. 


Secretary to Government 
Ko. 918, datcfl 20tU Auprnst 
1877, to Secretary to Finaii- 
cinl Oommissioticr ; and Sec- 
retary to (lovennnent No. 
685, dated Ist June 1878, to 
ditto. 


proj^rty of Government, No claims to rights of cntiy on the retained 
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■?akh, for any purpose except a few old rights of way, were cither made 
or admitted. Where rights of way existed, the roads have 'been shown 
on the rakli shajra, at»d liave been mentioned in the \vajib-ul-ai’z. If 
the road was a main road, and the right of way public, this has been 
recorded, and if the right of way was restricted, the persons entitled to 
use it have been mentioned, 


Record of ri^ht in niklia 
under tbe Forest Depart- 
ment. 


4 . Besides the settlement record of each rakh, a record has hecit 
prepared of the kind described in the correspodi*- 
dence attached to Financial Coiiunissioners Circu- 
lar memo. of JS70, for each of the rakhs under 
JI2 

the control of the Forest Department, and for- 
warded to the Assistant Conservator of Forests, Mooltau. Trenches 
and boundary pillars have been made rouiu] all the rakhs. the yoinfr 
where a rakh and two or more otlter villaj^es meet, tliousual trijunctional 
platforms liave been or(‘ete(l. The rooor<is above referred to were pre- 
pared in accordance witli departmental orders before the passing of tl?o 
Forest Act. If it is thought necessary to go over the ground again ia 
accordance with the procedure laid down in that Act, they will form a 
good guide for the Forest Settlement Ollieer. Draft rules for the fiituro 
management of the rakhs under the control of tlio Deputy Commis- 
sioner were submitted with my letter No. 134, dated 1 3 tli September 
1879, to Settlement Commissioner, but no orders have y^et been received 
on the subject. 

6. Before the re-doinareation of rakhs, tirni was levied in tlioso 
^ , villages in wliieh rakhs existiMl. Those vil- 

of rakhs ou tirni revenue. htgcb Jii whicli tlieio was IK) lakh escaped pay- 

iug anything for their cattle. At the regular 
settlement, all village waste, inelmling of course released rakhs, Avas 
assessed for the term of settlement with a ti.xod assessment as grazing 
land, and it was arranged in the draft rules refeire<l to befon; that tho 
grazing in the retained rakhs should be biased anuually. Under tho 
former system, the tirni income from rakh,s had varied from Ha. 23,888 
to Rs. 4,3,124. Under the arrangements ni.ado at the regular settlement 
tho grazing land of the district has been assessed as follows ; — • 




Rs. 

MuzafTargarh 

• • • • * « 

9,488 

Alipur 

• • ■ • . ■ 

14,420 

Sauauwan 

• • « • . « 

Total 

9,480 

33,388 


In 1880-81 the grazing in the rakhs under tho control of tho Deputy 
Commissioner sold for Rs. 3,491. 

6. There is a large area of rakh land under the Forest Djepart- 

Rakhs under the Forest the officers of that depart- 

Oeparlmeat, inent have been making sclectiona ot rakha 

to be managed under their control, but no 0nal 

U2 
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tiecision has been 'reached at present (1881). The following is tho’ 
area of rokhs under the 

A(*rcs, 

Forost Dcpfiyhnont ... ... ... 4S,787 

District authuiitieii ... ... 262,7 (’*7 

Total ... :^ 11 ^^4 


7. Under former Governments the annual clearance and repairs 

Cat,.ala.lmi.us.ratio,.s past Usually effected by levying SO many labor- 

and present, por well or per yoke of oxen. Jpiity oip 

s, fiixty bighas of w^aste laud were considered 

equal to a Avell for tho piirjioscs of tliis levy. Wh<?n tlie work was uti- 
tasually licuvy, the iirigators subscribed cash to engage hired laborers. 
Occasionally tho Government ol‘ the clay gave money assistance for the 
execijtion of works, and recouped itself by levying a share of the crop 
at liar vest. Under the liahiivvalpur Government a cess of one pai of 
grain per patli Avas levied lor clearance and excavation of the canals. 
Under S;iwan Mai, grants of money were made to assist the excava- 
tion and clearance. Tho kardans were responsible for tho work being 
ctUciontly done. They liad unlimited jiowers, and compelled attend- 
ance of tho laborers by force, and punished shirkers. Under their 
administration tho irrigators rarely failed to J^upply tho required 
amount of labor. Judging from old accounts, from the greater 
extent of canal cultivation, from tho number of disused «ianai.s, and 


from the diminisliod length of tho roiuaining canals, tho canal adminis- 
tration under former Ooverinnents was closely supervised, and especially 
under Sawan Mai was very ell’octivo. 


8. From annexation to 1857 the administration of tlie canals 


i 1 .'i I n« 1 1) I i n i strat ion 
under Urif ish rule. 


may be described as absolute neglect. The old 
system of active interference on the part of 
G^>verninent was withdrawn, and the canals 


were left to got onas best tliey cotild. In 1858, Mr. Htuidei'vson, Dejuity 
Commissioner, laid down an ellicient sclicmc of canal management, 
Avliich, with few cliangcs, has stood its ground to this day. Its author, 


howeviu*, <lid not contemplate with what inertness it w^ould occasionally 


bi.* Avorketl. A record of facts regarding eacli canal was jnepared. 
^J’lic responsibility of the irrigators I’or supplying labor for tlic annual 
(‘.learance aud repairs Avaa asserted and oiiibrced l)y the imposition of a 
line on those j versons who .absented themselves from tlie Avork. Tho line 


was lirst 2 annas fier head per day, tlicn progressively 4, 0, 8 and 
12 amias. In 1874 it Avas reduced to 8 annas, at Avlnch it still 


rcniaiiis. On each canal a committee of management, the members 
of Avliich Avero called sai’panclics, Avas chosen from among tlie irrigators, 
ami one or more Avatcr-bailifts, called mimhars, Avore appointed. Their 
duties Averc to summon tlie laborers for the clearance, and to distribute 
the w ater wdicn the canals were running, A daroghaAvas appointed for 
Ciuih tahsil, and jiaid from tho absentees' fine fund. The sarpanches 
Avere remunerated by tho remission of part of tho quota of labor 
which they were bound to supply. The mimhais were paid by tho 
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irrigators. The mode of payment differed. On ' soUxo cahalsr they 
received from Ks. 5 to Rs. 7 per month in cash) and two topas=::S sers of 
P^r well at liarvcst. On others they received four or live topas per 
well at harvest, and no cash allovvaiice. The procedure for cflecting the 
annual clearance and repairs was as follows. Each year when the 
canals ceased to run, the sarpanches and inimhars, with the darogha, 
inspected cacli canal. They decided liow many laborers were wanted for 
the clearance, and how long the work would take, and then .sul)mitted a 
petition through the talisildar, say^ing that they wished to supply so 
many laborers for such and such a period. When the De[)uty Commis-* 
sioners sanction had been obtained, *a inuharir and one or more chaprasis 
wdre appointed for each canal, and the number of laborers fixed on for 
Jbhc canal was distributed in pro{>ortion to the land- revenue paid 
by each irrigator, so that eacli person know the number rd* laborers^ 
that he had to supply. Tlicii a proclamation, vakari^ was iT^suedhy the 
tahsihbir through the sarpanclies, fixing the date fur the clearance to 
begin, which was generally in December. The cloarancrc was done in 
two ways. All the laborei-s began at one end of the canal and worked 
through to the other. This mode is called surh. The other mode is 
as follows; The canal wavS divided into lengths, and each villago 
cleared the length allotted to it. This mode is called dak. During 
the clearance tlio muharir ko))t up a roster of the labon^rs pi'csent and 
absent, and at the end of tlio work each irrigator who had not supplied 
his quota of la!)orer.s was debited witli tJio mujiber of laborers which 
he had not supplied at the rate of fine which was tJicn (turrent. The 
fines, as well as income from the sale of grass and wood from tlie canal 
banks, were credited to a fund devoted to the general irnprovement of 
the canals. The fines and the fund arc tcrinod zar-i-naglia, or, in 
common parlance, nanga. A gang of laborers is called clilior, wliich 
also means a drove of cattle, and each member of the gang is called a 
cliliera. If, Avliilo tlic canals wore running, any cmorgcuit work was 
required to b«i done, such fis mending the bank whicli liad burst, or 
clearing the head winch had silted uj), ad«litional laborers wore 
called out. Such laborers arc caIlo<l the cliikar clihcr, or “ mud gang, '' 
because they liave to work at a time wlieii tlic clay lias b(*en turned 
into mud by tlio canal water. It s])caks well for the rcadiiKiss 
with wliich the jieople are ready to help one jyiother tliat it is not 
found nccessajy to levy zar-i-nagha to ensure attendance at the 
chikar chhei*. From 18o8 to 1878 a person wishing to obtain iri i- 
gation for land that had not hitherto received it, or tociiascj to ro(^eivo 
canal water, liad to obtain s[) 0 cial permission, wliich was only granted 
after inquiry. In practice, it was easy enough to he brouglit on the 
roll of irrigators, but almost impossible to get removed from it, 
and, consequently, from the obligation to .SLip[>ly labor. One of tho 
worst abuses connected witli the management of tho canals was, that 
men were kept on tho labor list for years after they }ja«i ceased to 
obtain water, and this tliough the failure of water arose from causes 
beyond their control. lnlS78 this system was clianged, the irrigated 
area was measured, and the number of laborers rlistributed over the irri- 
gated area only. The theory that the labor was supplied voluutai-ily was 

h3 
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BtricUy kept up, and no active tahsildar could get the annual clearance 
done, or any work of improvement effected, until he had got a vOltfn- 
tary petition from the irrigatoiKS to be allowed to supply so many labdr-^ 
ers. The tahsildfir was full of zeal, and wanted to get gieat works 
done and make a name for himself He also knew tliat unless the 
canals were well cleared he would find it difficult to collect his revenue, 
and so would get into trouble. On the other hand, the irrigators were 
improvident beyond description, and did their best to avoid supplying 
labor, and amusing contests between these rival wishes occurred. It is 
even said that in darker days the committee of management was locked 
up until it agreed to satisfy the tahsildars* requirements as regards 
labor. Mr. Henderson’s S 3 ^steni started well, but it was badly worked. 
The l)o])uty Commissioners and the tahsildars had not the time. or the 
knowledge to manage canals, which got \vorse and worse. They 
were not fully or regularly cleared out, and consequently decreai^ 
in widtli, depth and length. The level of their beds having thus 
become higher, the supply of water was prevented from entering th^ 
canals as early, and from continuing to flow as long, as when they were 
well cleared. In 187(5, wdien the canals liad reached their worst, im- 
provetnoiits began to bo made. A tahsildar was specially appointed to 
look after the canals, and as innch as was possible without professional 
help was done in the way of ref>nns. In March 1880 Government 
sanctioned the forination of the Muzaffiirgarli canals into <a Public 
Works Division ; Mr. E. A. Sibold, c. K., was appointed Executive 
Engineer. 


1), It only remains to describe the arrangements made for the 
future managejnent of tlie canals by tlio Rove- 
tbo i>ue and CaiKil officers. The iiiimber of labor- 
caiiaJtf. ers required to exo<nitc the annual clearanco 

and repairs has been fixed for the next five 
years. The obligation to provide tlie number of laborers fixed has been 
made ])ait of the settlement of land revenue, and is recorded in the 
administration paper of each canal village. The penalty for non- 
attcndancc has been fixed at 8 annas per man per day, and has also been 
recorded. Ev(jrv 3 ^car in August and September the canal-in igated land 
will be moasuri'd by the patw'fms, and the results will bo communicated 
to tlic Executive Engiiieor in the following form : — 


Abstract ( khataicar ) of Cannl-irrUjatcd in /id for S. 1287 in Mauza. 
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’ Tho Executive EnginecT •will then dtstrib'cte the number of laborers 
fixed for each canal over the area irrigated in the preceding year, and 
* will inform each irrigator of the number of laborers which he will 
have to supply for the clearance and repairs, and of the time when the 
work ■will begin. During the clearance, the roster of attendance will bo 
kept by the rauharir as before, and as soon as the work is finished the 
E.xecutive Engineer will prepare a statement for each village showing 
the amount due from each irrigator on account of non-attcndance fines. 
Ho will send these lists to the Deputy Commissioner, w1k> will collect 
the amount with the rahbi instalments in June and July. 


Canal reccards. 


10. A record of each canal has been 
made at tlie settlement. It consists of the 
following papers : — 


. ' I, A map of the canal on a scale of 240 karams, or 1,620 foot, to 
the itich, showing — 


1. The canal 

2. Its branches 

( a ) in use ( kai'ia and kassi ), 

( 6 ) disused ( khandar ). 

3. The estates irrigated from the canal, with their bound- 

arievs, 

4. Clihahs, i.e., previous dams for raising the level of 

tlie water, 

5. Jhaliirs. 


BesMes these, the hoiindaries of the villages, in-igations, and the villago- 
sites are shown, Tlic iirigating villages, the estates, and the bi'anches 
are nuinherod on the map, and the numbers correspond with the num- 
bers in the administrative jjaper of the canal. 


11. An administration paper divided into the following heads 


1. History of the canal, 

2. List of villages irrigating. 

3. List of the branches, with the history of each branch 
and an account of how theanuu*al clearance is made. 

4. Dams ( chlxabs ) — v/ho may erect and with whose 

leave, 

5. Jhalars. 


6. Annual clearance and emergent works — how execut- 
ed in former times and at present, 

11. Under the orders conveying sanction to the assessment ro- 
T ..«»»»..,» ports, it has been decided that the whole of the. 

revenuo assessed on land irngatcxl Iroin canals 
alone, and two-thirds of that assessed on land irrigated by canals and 
wells, shall be credited to the Canal Department. Tliis amount will 
vaiy slightly eyery year, but will bo approximately Rs. 2,25,000, 
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order to make the revenue assessed on canal lands more elastic, it has 
been arranged to grant remissions of revenue in case of failure of the 
canals, and to allow the 'State to participate in the profits resulting 
from the spread of irrigation. To effect this, the revenue assessed on 
canal lands has been divided into — 

Fixed revenue. 

Hemissiblo revenue. 

Fixed revenue is that which would have been assessed if the canals 
had not existed ; remissible revenue is that which the existence of 
the canals has produced. In the tahsils of Saniinwto and Alipur, and 
in the greater part of Muzaffargarh, the remissible revenue has been 
assumed to be the whole revenue a.sses.scd on lands irrigated by canals 
alone, and half the revenue assessed on lands irrigated by wells and 
canals. In a small part of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, one-fourth of the 
revenue asse&scd on land imgated by both canals and wells is assumed to 
bo remissible. In case of total failure of a canal to supply water, tho 
■'K’holc of the remissible revenue will be remitted. In cases of partial 
failure, the Deputy Commissioner will decide the proportional amount 
to be remitted. In order that Government may share the profit of 
oxtoiidod irrigation, it has been made a condition of the settlement that 
land newly csoming under canal irrigation shall be asses.sed with a water- 
advantage rate, though it was not asse.sscd at settlement. This rate 
will be levied only on lands actually irrigated in tho year for which it 
•u'as charged. Tho rate has been fixed at G annas per acre in Sanfinwau 
and Alipur. Eight annas per acre was proposed for Muzaliargarh, 
but no orders Lave yet boon received on the subject. With his letter 
No. 234, dated 29th May 1879, the Settlement Commissionor submitted 
draft rules to be issued under tho Canal Act, but no orders have been 
received regarding them, nor have any rules been issued. 


12. Zaildiirs were appointed in accordance with the orders con- 
„ voyed in Settlement Commissioncx-’s Circular 

' * No. 66 of 2nd September 1873, and the 

arrangements made were reported in Settlement Officer's letter No. 338, 
dated 6th December 1874. Tiicy are remunerated by a deduction of one 
per cent, from the land revenue, and by special inums. The following 
.statement show.s tlin rcsult • 


Name of Misll. 

Muzaffargarh 

Alipur 

ganunwto 

Total 



N'uinhfjr of 
zailddrs. 

jAniount ol 
pay at one 
per cent. 

Amount of 
inams. 

Total. 

19 

23 

2,719 

1,310 

4,029 

21 

24 

1,693 

1,180 

2,873 

11 

13 

1,228 

820 

2,048 
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Many of tho zailddrs have rcndefed good service to Government gra- 
tuitously for a long time. As stated by Mr. Lyall in his review of the 
Alij»ur Assessment Report, “ the good effect of tho S3\stem is more 
apparent in Miizaffargarh than in almost any other district. A link of 
tho kind between tho people and district oflicials was particularly 
wanted here.” 


13. In order to carry out the fluctuating system of fluctuating 
, , , assessment of sailaba and canal lands, and tho 


has been introduced at regular scttlomoiit, a strong kanuiigo and pat- 
wdri estaVjlishinout was required. Two luiib-kanungos have accordingly 
been sanctioned for each talisil in addition to the kanuiigo already 
appointed in each tahsiL There is a sadar kanungo on Rs. 60 for the 
district. In tho orders on the assessment reports, (5 per conC. was sanc- 
tioned as tho rate of the patwails cess in Sananwaiiand Alipur, and (>J 
in Muzaftargarh; but, as directed by the Financial Commissioner in his 
review of the Sananwan report, these rates have been regaided as a ma:xi* 
mum, and in making the detailed arrangements of circles tlie rate has 
been kept as low as was consistent with efficiency and the ])roper 
remuneration of tlio patwaris. The following statement shows tho 
result : — 


TfthsiU 

MuKaffiirgavli 

Total 

Allpur 

Total 

Sananwda 

Total 



Kkmabks. 


Thf^ro arc 87 ciri'loa and 87 pat- 
waris ia this tahtiil. 


Tlicro arc 58 ci roles and GO pat- 
w&rls ill this talisli. 


"J’licni aro 89 circles and H pat- 
waris ill this tahsU. 


Grand Total 


181 


30,728 
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All the patwdns know the Persian tharactcr. No other character is of 
use in this district. Dewanagri is unknown, and Kiiuki is nseless, 
for it can bo read by few except the writer. It is to be hoped 
that in making future appointments this will be remembered, and also 
the advisability of appointing residents of the district. It is a common 
saying that a foreign patw^,ri takes bribes with both liands, but a 
native with only one. 


Native place of patwiin's. Of the 191 patwaris in the district— 

120 are natives of the Muzaffargarh District 
3.5 „ „ „ Mooltan „ 

o ,, ,, ,, Jhang ^ ^ „ 

2 „ „ „ Dera Ghazi Khan „ 

29 „ >„ „ other districts 

Qf the 29 natives of other districts, the greater number have formed 
connections in this district and are as good as residents. 


14. The tenures have been described in Cbaptcr VH. Tbero 


Ecoord of light B. 


was no difliculty in embodying the facts relating 
to them in a settlement record. All the culti- 


vated land in the district is divided into compact little estates called v/ell 
if irrigated by well, or well and canal, p.atti if ii i igatotl by canal alone, 
and ser if irrigated by sailiib alone. This divishtn made the formation of 
the record of rights cxcej)tionaliy ca.sy, for when the shares of tlie land- 
lords in the land, and tenants in the cultivation, had been ascertained, a 
short history of each estate supjdied every fact that it was necessary to 
»^notc about tlic estate. At the same time the small area of each e.state 


. and their number made the formation of the record very laborious. In 
his letter No. GOl, dated 5th January 1874, the Settlement Commissioner 
.suggested that it might be possible to do without some of the papers, and 
that the rauntakbab and naksbah cbah.at sliould bo amalgamated. 
In Settlement OHiccr’s letter No. 180, dated 15th July 1875, pro- 
posals were made to make the muntakbab by wells, aud it Avas shown 
tliat it was a waste of labor aud paper to make out a separate uakshali 
chahut, and that besides there Avastho risk of disciA^pancy which copying 
entries from one paper to another involves. In his Secretary’s No. 4773 J, 
dated 9 th August 1875, the Financial Commissioner approved of the pro- 
. posal, which alibi’dcd substantial relief to the Settlement officiaLs. The 
. original occupiers described in Chapter VI, paras. 10 and 17, were record- 
ed as superior proprietors, the chakdars as inferior proprietors, and the 
tenants were olassilied under the old names of “ ra{iuiu.si ” and “ ghair 
inaurusi." 'J'he one novelty in the settlement record is a kbcAvat of 
date-trees. This shows the folloAviug facts : — 


1. The owners of the trce.s. 

2. The OAvner of the land in wliich the trees grow. 

3. Name of the well in Avhich they grow. 
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4. Khasrah narabors in which they grow. 

5. Is umber of trees in 'detail : — 

( a ) J’cmale. 

( b ) Male. 

I g) Eunuchs. 

(d ) Young trees. 

0. Rate of assessment per tree. 

7. Amount assessed, and cesses. 

15. Besides the provisions of the administration paper obviously 
necessaiy, certain matters whicli were rendered 
The .admiiiisti-ation paper, necessary by tho arrangements made at settle- 
ment have been recorded and require notice.. 
It has been provided that where land unirrigated by canafs and Onas- 
sessed at settlement comes under canal ii’iigation during the term of 
settlement, abiana shall be charged at 6 anaa.s per acre in Alipur ami 
Sananwsin, and at 8 annas in Mozaftargarh as long as it continues to 
receive canal water. The obligation to supply chher labor acconling 
to long-standing custom for the annual clearance and repair of canals 
has been entered in the administration pa])er, and the conditions 
under Avliich canal revenue will be remitteii have boon recorded as 
stated in para. 11. When Government rclcilsed tlie rakhs to the pco[)le, 
as described in para. 3, it retained tho ownership of the timber growing 
in the land released, but allowed the ])Oople to cut wood for domestic 
and agricultural ])urposc.s. This re.servatiou has also been entered in 
the administration paper. It AA'as one of the fault.s of former rov(muo 
administrations in this tahsil that it was not considered within tho 
bound.s of possibility that a re-distribution ofthe jama Avithin a vil- 
lage could bo made. Men Avhosc laud fell out of cultivation had still 
to j)ay for that land. Persons Avho brought fro.sh land under cultiva- 
tion were allowed to enjoy the proiluce revenue free. To j)revent 
tho recurrence of this state of things, it has been provided that a 
re-distribution may be- made either when the j>r()prietors Avish it, or when 
tho Deputy Commissioner orders it to be made. In vilIago.s of Avhich 
the o.ssc.s.smr!iit is fluctuating, all the terms of the assessment as itallccts 
the village have been clearly and simply entered. , 

Records of (jeneral cus- 16. Three records of general customs 

loins. have been made : — 

1. The Rivaj-i-ara, or statement of u.sages actually oxi.sting in 
each tract. A copy is ajipended to tho adiuinistra- 
tion paper of each village. Under the orders of the 
Settlement Commis-sioner, contained in his Circular 
No. 35, dated 3rd May 1879, it is stated in the heading of 
the RivAj-i-aui that its contents are not to be presumed to 
1)0 true like entries hi the record of rights under Section 
36, Act XXXIII of 1871, and that its object is to as.sist 
the civil courts. 
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2. A statement ot enstoms » iregarding alluvion and dllUvion oh 

the banks of the Indus. 

3. A statement of customs i-egarding alluvion and diluvion on 

the banks of the Chenab. 

Cesses. 17. Tho cesses payable are — 

Patwfiri’s cess 3 to 6 per cent. 

Jjambardar’s „ 5 per cent. 

School „ 1 „ 

Iload „ 1 „ 

Dak ,j J „ 


18. In para. 7 of Punjab Government letter No. 6.52, dated 19tb 
_ . May 1870, tho term of settlement w.as fixed at 

twenty years m Sananwan and Ahpnr, No 
orders have 3 'et been passed regarding the Muzaft'argaih Tahsil. 


Dales of inslalmcnls. 


10. Tlie dates for paying the instalments 
of laud-revenue are — 


Rabbi ... 1st June, 1st July. 

Kli.arif ... 1st December, 1st January, 1st February. 
Date instalment, 15th August. 


Cost of settlenicnt. 


20. The cost of the regular settlement 
has been as follows : — 


From Imperial Funds Rs. 3,97,450 

Settlement fees ... „ 2,74,318 


Total Rs. ... 6,71,708 


21. Before describing the assessment it will bo well to present in a 

, colleeted form the facts which be.ar directly on 

the revenue. VVe have a district in which 
the rainfall is so slight that no cultivation depends on it. Of fcourse 
a show'cr improves crojis already in the ground, but the prospect of 
rain or no rain docs not enter into the calculations of the farmers. 
Along the banks of the river and extending for a considerable distance 
inband, is a tiact the cultivation of which depends on sailab alone or 
sailitb assisted by wells. Inside that tract is another, the cultiva,tion 
of whicli is carried on by moans of wells and canals. Again, in tho 
inland north part of the district is a country where neither sailab nor 
canals reach, and in which agriculture is earned on by wells alone. 

22. The following statement shows the nuijaber of tenants and the 

„ . , area cultivated by them. T^io trae of m^hsul 

‘ prevailing is also given:— 



[Number and area cultivated Detail of Tenants fating in kind alone. 
I BY Tenants, 
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23. Statistics of prices have been collected from 1854 to 1877. 

The following statement shows the variations 
in prices as regai'ds the eight crops whicli occupy 
the largest area and contribute most to pay the land-rcvoaue 


Period op 

FIVE YEARS EACH. 


Peas. 

Gram. 

Cotton 

CLEAN- 

ED, 

Indigo. 

UlCE 

U-NCLK. 

ANKD. 

... 1 

IIajrA. 

Gur. 

M 

S 

c 


8 

c 

M 

8 

ij 

• 

M 

i 

«i 

1 

M 

s 

|o 

M 

R 

c 

M 

R 

c 

M 

s 

!c 

185(-5 to 1858-9 ... 


35 

1 

11 

1 

12 

1 

... 

37 

8 

... 


10 

► • • 

... 

11 


39 

9 

1 


2 


15 

10 

1809-60 to.l8fi:J-4... 


29 

14 

1 

... 

8 

... 

28' 


... 

2' 

11 


j 

12 

... 

35 

7 

... 

1 

-9; 

13 

... 

m 

n 

1864-5 to 1808-9 ... 


21 


... 

29 

fi 


21 

1 


0 

11 


... 

9 

... 

25 

5 


2.3 

11 

...! 

9 

11 

1869-70 to 187.8-4... 

1* 


*23 

1 


29 

1 

15 


22 

L. 


2 

j 

10 


... 

11 

.. 

34 

15 




... 

9 

5 

1874-5 to 187G-7... 

1 

k 

7 

.... 

38' 

_l 

J.'s 


30 

1 

1 

15 


3; 


- 

j 

11 


34 

14 


V2 

1 


11 

7 


During the 23 years prices were lowest in the first five years, and 
rose generally during the ne.Kt ten, falling again during the last eight 
years, but not so much as to reach the low]>rioes of the first liveyokra. 
Since 1877 prices have risen very much. Wheat is selling in 1881 at 
13 sdrs for the rupee. 


24. The cultivated area was measured in 1857 by the patwSris, 

Inorcaiuj in cultivation. mcasuiemonts were con.lemned by the 

Coninii.ssioner as incorrect. Experience has 
shown that the cultivation was largely uiK-lerstabed. The following state- 
ment shows the area of cultivation according to the revenue survey 
made in 185G-57 and the measurements of the l egular settlement just 
concluded : — 



Tadbil. 

CuItivftUon a<> 
conlinjr to reve- 
nue survey. 

Cultivation accord- 
iiu; to 7fKu)ar w'ttle- 
mont measurements. 

Difference 
I4ef cent. 

1 


Acr«. 

Acres 

Acres, 

Muzaflargarli 

.. 

2C4,8fiO 

170,156 

3-2 

Aliptir 

.. 

nri.OOB 


- 

SanAnwda 

.. 

110,308 

107,769 

-23 


Total 

891,267 , 

3a'>9,267 

-2-6 


only 8,000 acres in eultivation since 
18 j0-j 7. The cause.s of the increase being so small were full v discussed 
in the assessment reports They were neglect of the canals! arbitrSy 
— pnvato laad m tha n*ha, aad gaaoraU, tad reveal 





Jama «f tlie district be- 
fore the new aBBCssmcuts. 


25. The average jama of the district in the 
five years preceding the now assessments was as 
follows ; — 


TlIISlL. 


jama. 


Muzaffargarli 


R^*. 

2 , 34,861 


Al'ipur 


1 , 40,602 


^axiduwAu 


l,20,rk05 


Total 


6 , 04,071 


The income from cattle tirni in 1877-78 was Rs. 34,023. Tlio tirni 
from camels is not inchuled because the settlement has caused no 
change in its administration* The revenue from date-trees in 1877-78 
was Its. 11,503. 


20. Following the divisions of the district as formed by tlio 
sources of irrigation, the following assessment 
circles were formed : — 


Asficssmeut Circles. 



Assessment Circles. 


Bel; Clicndb 

*2 

But Indus 

c« 



Cliahi S.'Jiildbd 

& 


<a 

H 

n 

Cliahi 


Thai Cluilii Nahri 


Cli.alii Kahri 


Bet Cheiidb 

ij 

Bc( Indus 

0 



Chaht Sailubd 


CImlii Nahri 


Efct 

d 


MS 

Pukka Chahi Nnhri 


Thai Cliahi Nahri 

OQ 

Thai CliaJii 
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Produce estimate jama. , 27. The jama of the district by the pro- 

duce returns came out as lollows : — 


Tarsil. 

ASSESSMENT CIRCLES. 

Fharo of produco 
Hssuimfd to represeut 
the jama. 

Estirnatod 

jama. 


Bet Chendb .. 

100 

m 

€4, 410 



Bet Indus 

14,140 



100 



10 



Chahi SailM .. .J 

— - 

25,804 

c3 

ta 


100 

?3 

a 


14 



Chahi 


2,118 


100 



14 



ThalChfthi Nahri 

"lOO 

27,2fiS 

:d,25,400 


Chahi Nahri «. .. 

i«V 



luo 

1,01,050 



Bet Chen41i 


22,830 



100 


Lot Indus 

Idi 

20.451 



100 







M 



Chahi Sailiiba, 

. — - 

34,211 



100 



M4 

1.08,415 


Chahi Nahri .. *. 



100 

fcl,HS4 




IS 



Bet 

100 

34, 300 



ir> 


a 

•Cj 

Pnkka Chahi Niiliri 

100 

78,005 





■§ 


m 


c5 

Thai Chahi Nahri 


14,200 

la 


100 



344 

1,33,341 


.Thai Chain* .. 




mo 

1 5,72<; 


Total ol District 


0,27,255 


28. As stated in para. 2 of this chapter, soils were classified accord- 
\ , , iucr to their means of irrijyation as follows 
AssoB^mentratos adopted, throughout the district 

1. Sailiibu 

2. Chain Sailaba 

3. Chain Nahri 

4. Chahi 


5. Paggu 
Ct JhaltU'i 
















iia 


, ,TIie following rates were finally ^auctioned by tlio Financial Commis- 
uoner for each kind of soil : — ' , 



jtalar m \70rk 
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29. lu consequence of the largo area depending on saitah, apd iho 
, uncertaiutrofthatnieansof irrigation, afliictuat- 

in the*^Bct circier''^^ " ing.systcHi of asaessuicnt has been sanctioned for 

the Bet {issessineiit circles and the chahi sai- 


liibd circle of AUpur. The procedure and rates differ .slightly in the 
tlireo , tahslls. I Ji Bananwun, which was first reported, the whole of the 
Bet circle will be assessed every year on the area under cultivation. 
Cultivation by sailab alone will pay a moan rate of 13 annas per acre, 
and each well and jbahir in work will pay a yearly fee of Ks. C. Tbo 
small area of canal-irrigation in this circle will also be annually assessed. 
In the Indus Bet circles of Miizalfargarh and AHpur the wlnde cidli- 
vation will corac under lluctuating assessment. 'J'hc sailsiba rate was 
fixed at 15 annas per acre, and the well and jhalar rate at Rs. 0. In 
the chain sailubu circle of AHpur the whole will ho annually assessed. 
The sailiil a rate is 14 anna.s per acre, and the well rate Rs. 8. There 
is a Bet Chensib circle in Muzatfargarh and AHpur. Froni the southern 
end of the district to the junction of the Sutlej with the Chenab oppo- 
site Madwala, this circle is much afl’ected by tlio l iver, and violent changes 
occur by erosion ami by lands being thrown out oi‘ brought under 
cultivation. The wdiole of this part of the Bet circle has been brought 
under fluctuating asse.s.sment. The whole Cheniib Bet in both tahsils 
north of the Sutlej has an as.ses.sment partly fi.xcd and partly fluctuat- 
ing. Tlie wells liave got a fixed assessment, and the .sailaba land alono 
will he assessed annually. In AHpur the sailabii rate is Rs. 1-1-0, in 
Muzati'argarh R.s. 1-2-0, The well rate in thexVHpur Chenab Bet south 
of the Sutlej is Rs. 9. 


I’nidncc jiinia, revenue , 

rate jatna.aiui assessed jama 80. The sanctioned rates gave the follow- 
coaijjarcd. jjlg jama : — 

Muzaffargarh ... ... Rs. 2,52,135 

AHpur ... ... „ 1,5,3,174 

Sanaiiwan ... ... „ 1,19,004 


Total 


5,24,913 


This is Rs, 1,02,342 lc.s3 than the produce jama. The jama actually 
assessed was as follows: — 

Muzaffargarh ... ... Rs. 2, 51, .302 

AHpur ... ... „ 1,50,385 

Sanaiiwan ... ... „ 1,22,781 

Total ... ,,5,24,408 

which differs from the revenue rate jama by Rs, 445 only. The now 
jama, Rs. 24,408, compared with the avei age jama of the last fiveyoars 
of the summary settlement, which was Rs. 5,04,970, gives an increase 
of Rs. 19,498, or 3‘8 percent. 
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31. Under the summary settlement, tirni, or grazing 

levied in those villagers only which contained 
groKing Government rakhs. The village grazing-lands, 
however large, were exempt from assessment. 
At. the regular settlement the village grajzing-lands have been ajssej^cd 
for the term of settlement. The assessment was based on their capabili- 
ty for grazing and on the number of cattle. The rates adopted varied 
from one rujjeo per 100 acres in the Tlial to live ru])ees in the Bet. 
Those rates gave the following jamas : — 


Mnzalhii^arh 

O 

Alipiir 

SaiiaiiWciu 


Total 


The grazing assessment as distributed was as followt^ ; 
M u zanarifarh 

O 

A-lipnr ••• 

tSaimuwuu ... ... 


Total 

32, tJiiiler the surarnaiy settlement 
Assosiiinuiit oil dale tree.?. 


Rs. 

9,13S 

12,712 

9.782 

31,632 

Rs. 

9,4S8 

14,420 

9,480 

33,388 


this assc.s.snient was 
Rs. 11,503. I'lie sanctioned rate for tlie regular 
settlement was one anna per tree, which gave 
a revenue rate jama as follows ; — 


MuzafTargarh 

Alijiur 

SanfinwHn 


The date jama as a.ssosscd was- 


Jlnzaffargarh 


Total 


Alipiir 
Sananwiin 


Rs. 

13,895 

4,816 

4,178 

22,889 

Rs. 

11,101 

4.334 

3,691 


Total 


19,126 


Final results of the set- 

tleiJKMit. 


33. The following statement compares tlio 
new and old revonuo from all sources : — 



Olil Revenue. 

New Revenue. 


n..8. I 

1 lu. 

Liunl Rovcntio ... .... 

5,91,970 i 


CJra/.in!' 

j 

3;i,ysK 

Oates 

1J,.503 

111, 22'; 

Total 

5.0] ,09'; 

5.77, fW2 


I 2 
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the now revenue should bo added the amount for which t^e GoV'-i' 
ernmont rakhs are leased. This will never be less than Rs; -S,tlOO in- 
‘ eluding Forest Department • rakhs. Taking this into consideathUpn 
there is an increase of Rs. 32,986, ^ 

34, The jagirs and muafis in this district arc very few. Tho: 

village of Lalpuc was assigned revenue free td 
the late NawAb Foujdar Khan and his heirs in 
perpetuity. It is situated in the Bet Chendb. 
its assessment on the area of settlement was Rs. 2,174. The other 
muaiis in the district aggi'egate Rs, 1,405 only. The assignments of land 
revenue as pay and inams to zailddrs amount to Rs. 8,950, 

35. In his Secretary’s No. 8238 S, dated 18th December 1880, 

the Financial Commissioner desired that a state- 
in" ^”*^*”***^" should be prepared showing the result of 

” ' " ’ the working of the new system of fluctuating 

assessments. The following statement shows the results : — 


Name of Tuh.^^lh 

Jama of 1878-70. 

Jama of 187D-80, 

Jama of 1880-81, 



Its. 

Bp. 

Kij. 

jtfuzaffargarU 

... 

24, m 

8J,063 

38,002 

Alipiir 


76,401 

80,346 

81,429 

SanaiiwuR Iff 

• •• 

21,298 

80,208 

27,209 


Total 

1,02,662 

1,45,816 

1,47,640 


The jama for 1878-79 is that of the old system. Since then three annual 
assessments have been made : — 

(1,) In the cold weather of 1878-79 the jarna for 1879-80 was 
assessed. This gave an increase of Rs, 13,254 on the jama 
under the old system, 

(2.) In the cold weather of 1S79-SO the jama for 1880-81 
was assessed. This gave a further increase of Rs. 1,624. 

(3.) In the ,cold weather of 1880-81 the jama for 1881-82 
was assessed. The results arc not available at present. 
The system is very popular. It has so far resulted in an 
increase of revenue. To work it successfully required 
activity and close attention from the District Officer and 
tlio Tahsildar-s. If the supervision is relaxed, oppression 
on the one hand and loss of revenue on the other will be 
the result. 


E, O’BRIEN, 
{Settlement Officer. 


APPENDIX T. 


ANNUAL DEMAND STATEMEI^T. 


TAHSIL MUZAFFAUGATIH. N'amo of Tahj-il. 


APPENDIX 

2.— Annual Demand 



o 


« a 

VILLAGE. 

*5 '5 

.M ici 

I: 


< 


PBOFOS]^ 


I 3 I 3 

•a rt .c rt 

W P3 W P5 


! Chnk All Duhn ... 
i I>uulfitpnr 
j TUibi Hum Gliarbf 
! Hruliim Wali ... 

I Wiakhi • 
j Yarn Dfthji 
I AlukhaM I3cla ... 

SuDdiJa ... 

Hasti.Jalal 
Ba^tl .IhHnxar 
j Hasianpur KhiiS ... 
Manka Hhutta ... 
Pnunta Miiluiui ... 
Mlrunpar 
Miilira Kims 
JShaHf lK‘wa1a 
}Ia.ss'ati{tur Kocclia 
Ghfalpiir 

Kliulant; ... 

MaTuk})tir 

.larh Uathub ... 

Sluijra 

O^Klar ... 

Miala 

l)i!wana Bahadur... 
Arurpur' 

<M).abiitru Kamal ... 
I»ora Fttzil 
Bilill 

Jlalmiuana Ziadac 

A inirpttr Kanaka ... 

Tiibfapnr 

Dhiitapur 

Taliri 

Kan want 

C'hak Abut Fatih ... 
Ohak Mitlian 
Chak Rnhari 
GnI Kaiui Mnatfii... 
Gnlflb (hirinaiii ... 
Mabbiibwala. ... 
l>ail Kushuni 
Mahra Nasheb 
Walmlarpiir 


Dewatia Pir Bnjon 
liiiksti 

KhukMt?of Son .. 
Nnran Abrind .. 
l'’atih Surani 
jAUDuha 
.losfilwahan .. 


8 ! 


8 : 


Rabbi 1943. 























TAHgIL ALIPUn. I TATIgir. Ml'ZAFrAKG AIlH.-o-r.rla 


APPENDIX 


PUOPOSED 


Brought forward ... 

IT) U.'iliiiumna Alla 
Dittiii 

I Kntnh Ahriiul 
'J«57 Ki)t Bitflan 
78i, H>io - 

74j MijrjKhil.ud 
Tilda Nuimri 
1 Ihisti Jurh 
1 •jDlj Douba 


Atrji'n'frato of tlio 
rcuuiini.Mg 
luiUiituc Bot 

Circk'.) ... l,ll,8‘JS 


I Gr:ind ToUl ot 

I wlutlo c.\- 


Griiuil TotiU of 1 
Ty'rifjil ... 1 


I,?."), (130 

... 

2,23,871 

2 

23,871 

2,23,871 

2,23,871 

2,23,871 

2,23,871 

2,23,871 

2,23,871 

34,848 


47,1 C4 


47,1«4 

I 47,104 

47,104 

47,104 

47,164 

47.10 4 

47,164 

2,10,478 


2,71,035 

2, 

71,03.'! 

i 2, 71, 03,' 

. 2,71,035 

2,71,035 

, 2,71,035 

2,71,0.35 

2,71.035 


s:<| Stib.'ii WAla 
M .l:iii!Uivnv 

M:ikwfil Ifuiler 

yl| G lull will! 

Si l’.«'r \Vurin,n 
.Vi Mil 1.1 Wnla 
y.V r.inidu iSh'ili 
IM ^.oibar Aruiu 


Airuvogato of the rc- 

(uillliiut Bid 
Cirok) 


(JmndTotiilof wholf 
villtifros (uxoejiL Bet 
Circk) 


83,11B 83,141 83,144 83,114 83,271 83,271 83,271 83,271 


Total Bot villages ... 
(InuKl Total of 






















ViLuaa. 


1 

c 

o 

§ 

1 

a 

ts 

v; 



1 

Ihsanpur 


44 

Bet RuKWftla 
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5110 0 0 ;{i:0 0 0 3U() 0 o| soo 0 0 405 4S0 1,C35| ..I 85 45l 


Carried over . . 




Tlu! former jam a was very Ughft* 
The i-rtipK' are hi taiililliii« dr- 
rmtisLjuiees. I hare douliled the 
former jiinia. 1} was nut .i»afo lo 
i 0 higher. 0 

l’’orie,»T iama very lii^UU I mild 
tif)r K<» as lii'ili as revenue rates, 
for It) j owners eoiihl not boar a 
greater I'nhiuiecment. The pro- 
pos(>il jama is nearly duublethe 
tonnor jama, 

Ilass’jirereil from itismllieieiit canal 
sijpi'ly. Til * owners (.'icept the 
Kii'ars ari'l Klioklmrs are badly 
uiy. 1 eould hut up to re- 
vel lao rales. 

The {Treat iiKTOufSf' requires jiiKtl- 
(Kaiiot). Ihiif. tlio village has 
a hoiurht by wealihy men, 
aixl a new ermai lias IxHm made 
v.hidi will irrlpauf the vlllajro. 
Tliereiri ^ftat rooui for iuipfove- 
luent. 


This Is a very good villago, hut tho 
jniiifi was radlt'cbd with groat 
dinieiill.y, nml the siuTaba hirtfs 
were iisses.-id inneh too high, 
lit m.'i.' a redndioriwnK nycessary, 
tint we lie'.)! not so iow us 
revtsiin'- 

A riii't!i i,',r vil’.Hgo near Khangarh< 
ii, ini's ili!ti.ri('riit):'l and some re* 
dimtion is mvxitisiuy. Irtill tho 
village is nind) utinvelho uverage, 
Kx.ieHy si».e.ilfi.r to the last^ which 
it adjoins. 


A very siijirrior villapo in every 
water, and niurlicts, 
ho ffirrm r jama, wus severely 
felt and “ojuo rcductiuli ifas 
C'lser.tial. 

Tiio village! is above the JiveraffC. 

A village in ilistross from over’ 
arferxme.nt nnd drlinient canal 
sopr.iy. Still there is no neod to 
CO US iow iiK rcveiiuo raters, 

Thf fo.-mcr jHJiiji wns very low 
liiid lili.l'j jmj)rovcuu-nt ha« 
(ici.'iiri'od, i could not anBom' 
higher. 
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Aver a "0 demand of last five 
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‘JIU 1 H 
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35 

m 
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noo 0 ( 

420 0 fl 

42(! 0 (1 

420 0 I 
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nu 
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. 
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Gore VYahau .. 

l,r*iJ8 0 t 

1,260 0 (] 

1,150 0 1 

l,lu0 0 ( 

87C 

1,OOU 
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Cliuharpur 

],702 4 f 

1,630 15 6 

1,617 0 r 

1,617 0 0 

52G 

1,2s:;’ 
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" 
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M3d 14 a 
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3,025 0 0 
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106 4 « 

107 0 0 

107 0 0 
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Jhok 

2,067 0 0 

2.500 0 0 

‘2,100 0 0 

1,512 0 0 

061 

1,45“2 

1,187 

*1 
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CrajjuWahan 

2,661 4 6 

2,075 11 6 

1,027 0 0 

1,014 0 0 

1,565 

1 ,700 

2,873 


187 


1 


284 

Fazilwalft 

4 15 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

10 

10 

24 






285 

Lan^ 

815 0 0 

CGO 0 0 

500 0 0 

500 0 0 

317 

427 

640 


*413 

” 



286 

Salffnllabpur .. 

214 3 6 

221 4 6 

173 0 0 

173 0 0 

Ilf- 

17:5 

159 

.. 

34 

, , 



187 

Mond 

1,084 0 0 

040 0 0 

000 0 0 

000 0 0 

577 

000 

907 

•• 

220 

•• 



288 

EhokUar 

1,GC5 6 0 

1,470 0 0 

1,300 0 0 

1,300 0 0 

553 

1,180 

Bm 


47 





Carried over ... 
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•• 
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43 
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13 
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•• 
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20 

43 
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43.') 
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1,720 

45 
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12 
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8 

41 
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53 

n 
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*• 
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15 
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•• 
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1 0 10 1 4 Oil 1? <5 
10 & ;5« 7 8:1 8 7 


PHQ O 8 OO 0 21 1 11 0 
l/)0’>0 10 O.O 10 8:2 2 V 


2 2 6,2 6 2;4 8 61 


1 , 101 ) 


[211 0 0 0 04 i oj 

i 


1 %; 

00: 


2 , 08 (i 


12:) 1 

7t;s 


20 24 


Assmnn'nt per acre 


c ? ^ 

H 


41 0 1 7 101 9 1:210 7 


10 7 2 0 7 0 110 2 
1. 3 71 7 02 1 5) 


0 9 6 0 10 2.1 in 6 


24 0 G 8 0 6 8 1 4 0 
227 0 10 8;i U 1)2 6 10 


1 r»:l G 2 2 11 11 
|o 14 6,1 2 10 2 14 0| 


75C I 7 6: 


1 9 04 0 0 


25 j 26 j 

A/itI to roltnim}\ 
(jramnj oHtJ iJate 
ssiiuni. 


33 


8 vS| 


r,:>4 

l,UiT 


1,3111 


180 . 3 ,r.; 


122 ; 


15i:«i 


6 S 1 


TOO 

l,nis 


10 

5.S0 


If'l 

1,126 


1,202 


28 


Remaeks. 


Iiiiprfivonv ntsmnll. lfonn<*T jnma 
VI ry . J t'oulii Jiot tussctifi 

Tills vIllii}ro lias Lrm iji diftlwiUii^s 
!-iiifc 1 litivi! kiK'wn it. Jntiitt 
with dilthnilty. Ir-opla 
l-ruir and in di ht. Tho ri'dur- 
Mon I liuvo tjiVLU will Ijc siilli- 
cion I . 

A vil!H;'a of first rntn poll nrnl 
iii'Ui* Khaiijifaili, A rcduc- 

tin/i V, ■(),<; ticctv-f'.'irv l,i(‘raii.so Min 
\il!:it;c Ii.-id sii.Tcivd from dcfi* 
rioiit criiKd MUifily. Pi ill thn 
vil!;u:i> is so f,Mod, it wiin nob 
iKviv.'jirv i'> j;o .so low fts rc* 
Venn II rides. 

A viTy f:ii|irri')r viIlM.|.fO (iloso to 
)' li.-in'.rarh n'tluocd hy cunal 
failiir.i :iik 1 a hii.:h jn.ma, Btiil 
it Wii-iiKil. iiv'rv'.ssnry to jjo so low 
11.1 I’f.'Vi'iiuii riiti's. 

Soini? of Dio wclla am dcridndl.v’ 
Im-I und tho jiinm collw'tci 
wji.li (iifrii:iilf,v. Ucdnctioii w.aa 
jicccssary Iml.. thpro win no need 
I0 (.'■) low u.'i ri‘Vi.iiiio ratO'? 
ri.s I I'.'i villairo ij clccidouly abovo 
the aver-V'i 


A fioli vilhi'.'n wl.'lidi has doferi'ora- 
t-'d. .I'lmii (•ollt'cf.od with dlllionl- 
ty. t^d! ivatlon nnd ftio miintior 
Ilf d«'.< r<:s!'>',d util! we need 
not. I'll ko lev.' riivcTiin' ratc-s, 
for Mil' vill.-iuo- h; om* of tJio rich 
Khnn'Mvh villaTCB. 

l,‘..‘10lUi?.;cai)!iH;-; tip' hisr. (‘.tci.'iit th nt them 
is iilMo diJfir'ilt.v ia cnllr'cMnpj 
Ml' jiitm, llodni'Mon nnnt hn 
p lo t.lii.'. Tf’"r'‘r owni'r!! nni 
*!.» I'tI v'-'T:-: l.mt. it is m eiiyarcnni 
vill.'i'.'c :upl M’l imwl not f'O fiS loW 
a.s ri.ivca.H' rates. 


Oneriffhi? riali Khnncfarh Vlllficrrc, 
ili ridi-lly iiil’i-riiir lnit.« neii'hhourfl, 

A rioti Kliriiy.;'irH vi1lfi(T'>. 

A suiK'.rior ••ii.'.iurr.’-iTie Ivh.anffn.rti 
vil!ip/e. I'orincr jama uiaintain- 
ed, 

Ono of the heat villm'or. in the dis* 
irict;, blit Mm owners are mnch 
indiDi'd aail somo reduction is 
ti Who ary. 


9. n r 
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l\:r^ntinued. 


\A(h{ ft} column 11 
O'raiing and DaU 
assessment. 
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m. 

Assessment per acre 

y« 

VnculiU'ated. 

1 Cultivated. 

a 

eJ 

N 

3 

"3 
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i® c 

g 

a 

■3 

0 

H 

1 

M 

P 

ap 

■3 

: Total hind under 
j cultivation. 

o 

' gi 
; » Si 

'■ i 

3 ^ 

1 
ci . 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated, 

Total. 
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21 

(tr 

•• 

CC 

238 

in 1 

0 12 1 

2 12 4 

Cli 

3 

24 

,, 

24 

80 

0 12 3 

0 13 2 

2 12 0 

1,010 

54 

1,285 

13 

1,298 

2,362 

l 1 8 

1 S 0 

22 c 

lilC 

51 

HO 


146 

712 

0 4 4 

0 4 6 

1 5 11 

285 

21 

886 

•• 

386 

694 

0 10 6 

0 12 0 

1 6 7 

822 

14 

. 

238 


238 

074 

0 10 0 

0 10 5 

1 0 2 

863 

51 

1,106 


1,106 

1,520 

1 1 3 

1 4 8 

1 12 5 

C 


52 


52 

58 

1 12 11 1 15 9 

2 2 C 

325 

25 

782 


782 

1,132 

0 13 6 

0 14 10 

1 5 6 

631 

13 

344 

.. 

344 

988 

0 7 1 

0 8 8 

1 8 0 

100 

h 

26.4 


2.55 

368 

1 n 0 

1 4 1 

1 12 2 

630 

4 

88« 


886 

1,420 

1 1 101 2 8 

I 14 0 

151 

13 

07 


67 

231 

0 1 3 

0 6 11 

1 4 4 

48 

13 

175 


17.5 

236 

1 4 0 

6 3 

1 14 0 

282 

67 

142 

, , 

142 

491 [0 K OO 8 

1 14 0 

893 

134 

1 500 


COO 

1,027 0 13 lo'O 14 6 1 13 101 

1,215 

4 

67 

- 

67 

1,366,0 1 7, 

) 1 8 1 .0 C 

18 

2 

17 


17 

37 0 73 ll! 

) 14 8’2 0 0 

621 

64 

874 

.. 

874 

1,549 0 0 10 1 0 6il 13 6 

m 

55 

5:J4 

, . 

534 

1.549.0 9 1;( 

9 Jill 12 101 

125 

84 

782 

6 

7Sb 

947 

5 1 

1 14 2- 

4 3 

637 

56 

634 

892 

1,526 

2,219 

1 12 5( 

14 3] 

4 9 
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a a 
•5 a 

e! eS 


f)3; 


39:j 


2 ,01 1> 
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28 


R E SI A U K S. 


lOHl Till! villapo IS much rwluccd by 
onufil fiiilnrc pliw a asscp$- 
im nt. Tilt' canals have beou ira- 
pfiiveil, I' lit; soim^ reduction is nt?* 
ci'saiiry. StiJlit is w)I aboTe tbo 
ftVLr.'iyc. 

7a| Very fiiniilnrto the lint to which It 
iittacluil bt'foru tliis eattle- 
nu'nt. 

2.S74| Ijik'* the rest of thn Khftnf»arh vil- 
Iftfjcs. Redmjed by caiirti failv.ro 
ari'l lii^'h jama, but still rriuch 
abovo tin) average. 

2281 Soil |{Hlar. ("twriors poor. (.’nnaJ sup- 
ply (Jrncioat till lately. 1 could 
not a.s.seyd .'is idgh oa roTor.uo 
nires, 

Ontbo tMlge of the Thai In 1878 
wiis injnnal by a Hood. yaJos 
and niorigoges many. X could 
not twwse! blurt or. 

I^ntb'rs from (lofwh. The former 
jurrm very light. 1 have diotc 
than doubled (lie jama and could 
not go higher. 

|Con^»ifitfl of two ptv'd supareaue wells. 
Foriner jarua nialjitalned. 

1,075| The former jama wnavery light, but 
the improvement made fitice last 
si-trleimT.t does not justify our 
I'oioi^ iis h igh ii.H rove nne raioa. 
Kindly similar to the last which 
it adjoimi. 


CC.I 

i,6yr 


2!M 

li.’o] 

2Ui 


l.T!.-) 
1 ,<i.Vi 


2,446 


The pr('fl(!nb jama i.s very liglit iioinq; 
only Its. 40. Hoil liad, kuluraphi 
II nd nipur. Punplo very jioor. 
ll;is siilTi-re.l from tlooila. It won 
impoisiblc to afiB'.ss higher. 


A very .suparior village near Oba- 
K'.nfargnrli. Sugar-cane largely 
prown. Kluven le-w wells. Kor- 
jiier jama maintaiudi though higU* 
cr than revonmi rules. 

Very umllar to the f..ri:going except 
i bat it ru'n more down into tiua 
Rut, and gets more Bailaba; 




jOveTumeut 

Kaklu 




24 


28 


H fi M A B IL 9 . 


C’rin:il pnvpiy pooil, hnf it po{« llocJfl 
M Ivu'h il<.« :t tri'L’jit Ut';il of injury, 
l\'r tlii.s ri.ii.'-iiM (jtiIv wo could 
iiot tifi fii ri*V‘»rno rates. 
[’MI» or»l!i‘ vill; 4 w l^;inforior kalaf 
liiiiil :iuil it ;:iiru;r!s floods. 

IVttpli! poor iui'l in (klit. Thorn 
litis l^xkI iuij'i’ovt mont' hut 

wo roll M not {jto fs iii.ijh as re- 

vruui* l-Utr-j. 

Very ‘■imliar lo i'uc lastwLichlfc 
uUjoiuh. 


SrfTiT from flood?. Has fmprovetT 
co -siilrr.'iPIy l-tit was in dist.resml 
ri'’r.ii!M".r'inro»< uiirri Kottloracut 

I Coll M ijot as?, jw hiirher. 
A Fiipc'-ior Yillti'm whicli has much 

iiiipi ;i\ r'l. 1 1. Millrv? (rom floods, 
'I !!<• iti*.Ti'n«(> iiuiiio is IIS xuuch aa 
t!i« villatjc could Lear. 

TIio arr.a v.-ai? ovt-r cidiTnfttrd at 
lu- ii'^iirf lUfjilM for a (iiu'ip.iiy oC 
W'l.-- liTio:,tr,l by nccidonlal 
.oli'flb Vr'l'.ir.li is now ciif (if by the 
fivclion of t)i(‘ Aliitlmu i>t*la Jiuudi 

Soil mo.sfly bill! krtlar arid owners 
vtry I'oor. Suflor. llov3tl«. 

Inferior cr(r{,s irrown, i could 
no!. a.'Mi-s iij) to rcvciiiio 
riitr-i. 

liviirlly titiiil.'ir to llx; Iiat which 
v.a« fonnctly a part of it. 


Tbo .'-oil i,s Kfucrally hut tho 
pf.i;iie jircviT',- jioi.r. Tilt former 
jaiiiM \v:is very light. I coul(i 

lU-!, go IligJUT. 

Mas iTiiprovi-il cnrutidnraMy bu% 
wios injured liyjiflood ill 1x78. 

Id.iild not iin.rc‘n<:c UiOK thaa 

lit) pvr 

SlniiliLi* lo the last but conU not 
boar an inojcuse of luoro tJiau tU 
]j«!r cent. 

This vdllagr.' sufTcrs f rom floods from 
till: SftiLh!i.l IMiaml, ntortgaKeii 
(fiitiy on f.lio incrofoic. The til- 
laiio ba^ iliiproTcd but CBnUOt 
boar it greater iuctCttBO, 
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L&tcly aban- 
doned. 



.| Cultivated. 
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*3 
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P 
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h 

2 m 
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’l 

216 

66! 


662 

m 

... 

6;i8 

m 
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163 

m 

... 

406 

m 

... 

720 

211 


211 

;44 

... 

741 

till 

... 

63 

1,064 

... 

1,0.V> 

126 


126 

377 

... 

377 

68 


68 

376 

... 

376 

54.S 


644 

37 


37 

82 


82 

2f7 


267 


ITfsout jumn very light. Proprio- 
lors hi7.f MHtls. Ciillivtttimi 
d«sTi'ttso(l ^inc' tlio Hpv<’Tiiu' S«r- 
vcv. (int'ii'. w \v<'ll. if would uob 
u ^ivuur ifirrcftso. 

Soil kahir and had and it suiTprfc^ 
I'rojii fltiods. lias in.ijir(iv»*d bufc 
it cniild not u gu-ater 

iMOn-UHo. 

Soil oltwu wplls good the rest bud. 
i hvtiors witii (irio exooption poor, 
KupiOy ilflieinit, JHa« 
iinuroTed sliglii|,v Imt could not 
«aiii1 a gn tili.r incrrusc. 

Has jinprt)vcd nnu’Jj, rornierjanm 
very low. It could not bear a 
greater inerciee. 

On the mil of the Pardarvrali, and 
sulTt'Vs in e()iise<|UHict.‘, &!oii 
mostly had rapur. Has improved 
much, and a large inerease lioa 
iMH^n t akeu. Former juina very low. 

A very superior village i‘(iiialto 
tlu>si‘ about Khangarh. 

Village ■well above the avorape ; 
present jainu uuiintuined though 
nbove revenue rates. 

A superior sugar-cu tie villape. Fomo 
owners are very poor and some 
land bad. Tht.se must pit a 
reduction for llif ir jama is collect- 
ed wiili UiflUuilty, but vve need 
not go us low n.s revenue rates. 

A i^ujKTior village near Kinghar, 
A $ij};f>rior village near Kinghar. 
IY:i[»lo iiidu,striou8 and well off* 
Fi’.ismt jaiim colleete<i with fttse. 
Jt. is then-fore mninlaincd, though 
nlidvc I'e'M-ime ratcij, 

Riniilar to the last and former 
jama maintnined. 

I’art is of poor sandy soil and some 
jiwners poor, some reduction must 
In* given, but we need not go so 
luw as revenue rates. 

Formerly dwidedly over flRSPssedl 
though above tlic average. Wo 
neeri not go 80 low os rcvenuu 
rates. 

The village is uboyc the average. 
Former jama very light. 1 have 
iiKU-e than duiibU-d it, but could 
get no uearcr to reveuue ratcit. 
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a anti jMif lluji 
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H di'irnro ■nnfri'nTn 


;{70. Ohn/i fJopnn^ 
rt7l! Ahinjui I'ljtuli 


:-57‘j; Jliilwk Cliiiniir 
liudti Jurh 


a7-l| Bapti Lnnda 
aTfti Sandila ,, 
a7(i: }3iisti Avbi 
a 7 7 Kill j liar 


Carrit-d over „ 


Total area. 
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IV —continued, 
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Assessment per acre 


Atid tn rolnmn 11 I 
Graiiihf and 



15 3 2 2 02 0 


7 21 13 11 IM 


U E M A u K a. 


6 a KiTiifrior finuar-enne villatifo, 

i'orttiiT jrima luuiutiiiiutl though 
aluivii iivojiuro. * 

10m • 

.‘I bl>\S R('Qi|in''l rr-lit'.f fiiif it Wfisc liftf !!«?- 
• to go us low as revatut* 

riiii’i.'. 

•• Similar to the lu>t. 


ISm \ pnur viII'»go. -oil biul. Jama 
*1 n>ll.rt.<'i| with tiillii-uU.v. No 
iin'rcii.-.* j)o.ssil!c, Much ahovo 
tlie iiverago. 


i COS A Tf'Py inrorinr villago. Foil bad 
kiiirip. rt-KpU* [.oor niui iti ilfbt. 
Fulos uii'l foort/iigcs niftiiy. 
Still flio viiltu'c lias I'liprovoil 
iiviil (am bear ini hiiTuaso but not 
up to rovi.-uu(i riiU's. 

I 72.. ^ Tillru!" nliOTM tbo avt^ragt', 

UiaiiibilMOfl though 
iilif.v* icvi'iuie rates. It is col- 
bcji'.J witlien'i’. 

AIxiVi- i!u; iiM v.igp. rrc«(*rjt jama 
r.illi willi oil?'.*, 'riK’rt'furii 
it is ni»iiil.-ii)i(-(l though ubovo 
tJiM rcvcimtj ratrs 

IVi'.to 111111), 

‘•i'"' J>iuo ditto. 

1,0'li* Mio low'U of KungliQV. FomtJ 
laii'l v.-ry I'fKvl lu'jir tfiu town, 
bui flint :iL a dirtimco ia fioor. 
I'lwipli' h.adly off aud jama ('.o11(k?. 
(rd wiMi 'liill. ij]ty. Ih'dnctlofi 
mU't !«• viveo, but wo uootl not 

f'.» as 1 iw MS ro vi'iiiK? rules, be- 
i-aiiso (he viilagu is ubfvc tho 
liver ago. 


A auporior villnw with a rorif'iclo!'* 
abl'-town. Well {fit uaUsl as re- 
f'lrds markets. Soma poopio 
ve.rv p-K.ir fiiul .some land very 
b:».(. If; wn-i neoessary to j^lve 
r(dicf to those but not go iu> lovf 
as revenuo ratc.s. 






fi ; I rt ’.2 


Brought forwaril 
37 Chabakpur ... 
37 Valwftt 


liftO'TP'Sft Bhaha 
38lil'&iuau Kuria 


382 Omk Shori ... 
384 Cliiik Jbu JJliaba 

384 XBUiail Sliuh . 


Muhamiuad 

Bhaba 

88fi Ohazil Sliah , 

387 K(i))nl (.’liliajnv . 

388 AbritJcl , 

388 Khokhar ,, 


1,7(H 0 0 1,2021 1,M0 
745 0 0 l , 07 o | a 02 


404 (> 0 m 303 
2,4U4 0 0 8,064 2,404 


180 0 0 
05 0 Of 
254 0 0| 
1,050 0 0 


163 18(]. 

7S| 65 

2!>5, 205 

1,050 


IK g . 

£ 

^ 390 Dcwala 

N 


301 Tal Jalwftla ... 

302 Ohak Kalii Wall 
3931 Kalu Wiili 

3941 MankaBhutta ... 


;J0.'5 Xabirwal.! 
30G BetiiaiM 


600 0 0 804 72 


240 0 0 243 243 

17 0 0 37 37 

183 0 0 1 06 106 

1,868 0 0 2,770 2,476 


21 0 0 23 2:1 


397 Kalan Shah 
308 MIranpur 


SddMohra 


Carried over , 











lY— continued. 



17 1 

81 i 

is' 1 

20 j 


22 I 

2.7 



1 25 

j 26 

2T 

28 

M 

Lalguzaui including Jagih. 

Asseisment fer acre 

Add to rolr///ifi 1 1 
Gratituj a /id Date 











assessment. 


lunculiivatfid. I 

Cultivated. 

C 


•c 

1 ^ 

0) 



1 


1 








a 




A S U A U S. 

Culturable 

waste. 

3 

■3 

Irrigated. 

•a’ 

"S 

do 

5 

'3 

P 

Total. 

3 

& 

"5 

a . 

•S'? 

C aJ 

h” 

Total area. 

1 

a 

S'! 

Total land n 
cultivation. 

*3 

a 

to 

Bd 

si 

o- 

Date jama. 

Grand total. 

600 

77 

692 


692 

1,319 

0 12 7 

1 2 10 

2 3 10 

62 

14 

1,626 

Exactly similar to the last of which. 








it. wfii formerly a I’arr. 

;;o9 

61 

693 


603 

1,053 

0 7 10 

0 13 8 

1 8 4 

46 

10 

958 

]‘orincr jama Imtapooplo poor 

aiiiliaiir.icolk'Ctoil wit.lt liifllculty. 













1 coiilil not R.sscfis highor. 

339 

7G5 

IG 

197 

188 

1,784 

76 

264 

1,784 

618 

2,746 

6 8 10 
0 13 4 

0 9 5 
0 14 0 

1 6 0 
1 6 7 

18 

48 

76 

85 

457 
2,6:, 7 

A village which l)aK deter i or at-cd. 






Land exhausted n||^l jniua col- 
Iticuil with ilifflculty. Sales and 
mortgages frecpiont, Thejaina 
had to he reduced to Rs. 2,404 in 
1875-76 and eaiuu)t now l )0 raised. 
















1 

26 


25 

26 

1 9 11 

1 2 11 

1 14 1 


n 

558 

lu good circiimstuncea, no reason 

“iG 


7 


22 

0 9 1 

wV) 

1 13 8 


2 

15 



'•* 






rr. 



l\)r ii'ducing the prmnit jama. 

■ 

1 

15 


15 

66 

0 6 8 

EfiB 

2 10 8 

2 

9 

61 

Villago deteriorated in cultivahMl 








area, (hie new veil. Land poor. 
The reduction given la sufllcient. 






161 

3 

64 


64 

228 


RRt 

1 6 6 

6 

6 

100 

An average village. Eonner jama 








so light (.hdt \vc cannot raise it to 
revenue rates. 






cr* 

26 

87 


87 

150 

0 14 5 

1 1 0 

2 1 1 

4 

6 

190 


tJ6 

27 

46 


46 

1.H9 

0 7 1, 

0 7 6i 

1 6 7 

3 

4 

72 


157 

116 

2S 

GJi 

194 

639 

... 

194 

539 

379 

713 

0 11 9 

1 6 2 

0 12 5 1 8 4 

1 7 7il 16 2 

9 

18 

2 

35 

.'{‘>6 

1,105 

A HU}:K.'rior Rugnr-cane village which 






has made niueh impntvcment, 
rresenl jama colh cted with ease, 

1 have' maintained it though 
above reveuint rates. 















726 

30 

434 

... 

484 

1,240 


0 0 3 

1 7 10 

38 

12 

770 

Cultivation and tlin numlx^r of wells 
increased sligliliy ami a small in* 













crea.sc |)o.''-sit)lc, but the laii'l is 













poor and people in debt and pro- 
.«cnt jfim.'i e<ille(^tfcd with dillioult.y. 













Heiic'i* we cannot go up to reve- 
nuo rates. 

IH 

0 

182 


132 

221 

I 0 9 

1 11 7 

LKM 

4 

1 

218 


12 

2 

22 


22 

36 

0 15 2 



... 

.:7 


16 

1,145 

1 

145 

1U6 

1,534 

... 

106 

1,634 

12:; 

2,824 

1 7 9 
0 12 6 

rMim 

Dim 

I 1.3 7 

1 9 11 

*"65 

7 

196 

2,64b 

A siij)orior villaeo which has Inj- 







pnived but si.,mc j^ nplo ure po^ir 
and ioriiier jania is light, 1 can- 



















not go higher. 

6 

1,435 

4 

163 

IS 

1,414 

... 

12 

1,414 

22 

8,462 

1. 0 0 

0 8 .9 

1 0 9 
0 9 0 

1 14 8 

1 6 0 

*102 

'*60 

23 

2,106 

TliiuS village has improved but the 
pcfiiihi are poor. Some of the 













land i.s very bad. Tliough present 
jama U very light, it is ooHeCtod 
with dilfic.ulty. Tht vlllnfe can- 
not bear a greater Increaii©. 

674 

1,034 

7: 

S65 

606 

1,496 

... 

606 

1,49.5 

1,2,W 

2,8W 

0 7 11 
0 12 2 

0 11 7 
0 12 9 

I 12 9 
1 8 7 

37 

70 

119 

95 

i.oor, 

2,465 

Ttii.s village has improved. Botno 
oC the i,coiilo arc very poor. 
I'urmer jftm.a though light ie 













colhtcted at times with difficulty, 
Tim inereaso taken is sufficient. 

2,469 

1,041 

2.383 

1 

2,384 

6,864 

0 9 y 


1 8 10 

174 

37 

8,911 

A, Rtiperior village which was in low 
circumstances at the lieginuing of 
settlement, but which has now im- 
pfovwl. Some proprietors are very 
poor and the tIHb^ vodim from 
hood. 






JC;.:. 








C* 3 5 

a i ■'§ 1.1 
y< 4|S|| 


Brotijjht forward 

400 GiiiiliKhnklii ... 

401 Kn?hak ... 

402 jarli Rathcb ... 


'i0;{ lla.'^saiipurKacUa 

401 Ha&sanpur 

ior) TiiisU ,7 hangar ... 
400 Militia ... 


407 Shujra 

408 Utcra Samlila 

>400 Matte SIi.Hh 
410; Kliuhmg 


411 1 Tror ITaf.saupnr 
112j GUialpur 

413| Manikpur 

41 4i Majwa fH.nnina .. 
dioj Mahinwai JUah.-i 


416! Ifabih Tl.iuna .. 
41 7i Hct Muaa Malann 


















xlmi 


l^.-mconiinved. 


ir| n”!' 


so I 21 j 2 a j 23 21 j 25 I 2 « 27 


Malcdzaui includlso 


M , Add to colinnn 1 1 


Fw R M A U K S< 


4J)3| 20(1 701i ... Toil 8 7:0 8 11 3 4j 


142 126 m\ ... 34 ;-. 


6l:;r> 10 2 ;o lo 8 1 3 o 


40')] 956* ... ‘)5fi| 2,(;:>!)iO f. lliO 7 ll 4 1 


1,336 2351 9341 ... 


515 .11 165 ... Kl> 

953 13S 621 ... 621 

1,01.^ 67 510 1»3 6:»l> 


2,5(1;-. 0 8 liO 8 (;;l 6 8 

721 0 G 4'a 6 7(1 12 10 


I, 712 0 10 5'() 10 12 9 

J. r.'jlO 6 2:0 6 61 0 6 


7 4 89 


5S5 

821 305 594 ... ^'1*1 

1,365 159 966 ... 


717 26 269 3(1 2f»r' 

56 y 00 27 77 


42 H 74 7 «I| 

229 40 31: 115 1 16| 


011 69 388 iH 4061 1,386 0 4 11,0 5 2|l 1 9 


1,153 62 1,061 4.5 ],10(; 0 321') 10 5:0 10 lOil 6 5»] 


iOO 0 15 1(111 1 7 1 3 9} 


965 1341 732! lil 74 j| 84.3 0 6 0 610 (» 


r.^:> ... ... I ... 

1,720 0 .5 11 0 « .3|1 2 .3 

I I 

2,4!'0 0 7 010 7 lOjl 4 2 


l,ni2') 6 ino 7 0|l 8 5 
112 0 7 2|0 .S l;0 15 0 


137 0 1.3 OjO H Ijl 8 81 
4150 4 5:0 4 OjO 12 Uj 


Fi.irTni'r jnm/i vrry H.crhl. Tho 
ln'Dpli' jitr vt ry poor, h^iI luid liind 
j)ivpi..jifli-inti>;. It wji.s iiotpoMsibiC 
l(»j;o:ii^ liipli ft.) iTvc'iujo rftNw, 

A p'lor vill.'ij^is whioh hjw injj>rovo<l 
liiii liUlu. Fonui'r iilma vory 
li;;l»t. 

O'liis ir5 ft f:ti]!»'rinv ^Ulnjzr which 
hiis iijiu'lj iDipritYrii.l. The only 
renson I'oi* not n';.'C:.?in|L' np to 
rcvrnijc riitcs is tho p<*vi:rl.y 
<»t' the people (irid the li{.ditnns.s eli 
hojin-r j.’ium. 

Very siniil.'ir to the Iftst. Sales 

TOOtlMeliy. 

TIii« wjlli the last whr part o£ 
-MajAVA and is very similar to it. 

Tills vjlhm'e Ims improvM nnieh, 
hut. it i.-; ninifily depiMident in 
Kiiljiln and its supply Is 

iuic( iLaiii. Ixviiuso (lie lamia uro 
hi-)i. 

A Mieiiitim village which has im.. 
]in)V(il nuK'h, The owjiers uro 
very )u>nr. 

A viihu'e \i liiVii lian Jinj, ‘roved inneh. 
S.pie )irop» ie|.ofs very poor hnd 
tlu: foi'itier .i.-mm very Ilidit. It 
oiwiid uut KUind H presitcT in- 
ereiisc. 

A pool I viJlripn wilh no room for 
furl Iter iiiijjrovenient. It was 
in i])f, h!e 1.0 hifilier. 

The lO'itjiosed .inmu ii.i iriwro than 
ih.iul'ie I In' I'onia'i’. l\o greater 
increase wits jjossihic. 

The jiniposed jama is more than 
d(iiipli‘ I 111 ' foi iiier. 

In this villiipe al.M) 1 Imie taiati as 
prtat an inereasr* as was Wife. 
I'ln; people nrc jKmr, 

Tlii^ vtlhii'cshmilil have In'cn plofi^ 
<‘il in liie het ••irele. 'J'hp arcii 
nicordeil .'ts euniil i.s rcrtliy eaiifiba 
from the Dingu hruuch. s 


I 

o ci I pv 

CO rH I CO 


0 H ip 12 9:1 10 6 


8 1,0 12 0:1 7 8 






















doned 

















Grand Total 


I 


188 


A wry snporior Bet village, Proprie- 
torH rich Hate of former assewment 
Bo. l<1-9 por acre. For these rensons 
I ilid not go M low aa levenue 
rates. . 


204 

2 ^ The lATid Accorded aa canal irrigated 
wuH no better tlian Sttllaba. Proprie- 
tiirs poor and village exposed to 
Hoods, the area of and Jha- 

lars Ik'Iow the averaue. For these 
rcnsotisl did not ntsseas upto adopted 
revenue rates. The ratea gave aa 
llicreoso of more than lUO per cent. 


J4« 
24 i) 

174 


40 


i| vm 


72!JI 

208 

968 


746 


827 

72 

266 


Canal area little liettcr than PallAba. 
roil poor and exposed to Hoods. 

A good hot village. Fro prJntors well 
otf, similar to No. ;|J> and No. 48 
whioli are neighbouring villages, 
The same ratw adiiptcd for nil. 

TtMiplo poor. Little room for exten- 
sion of cultivation. Henoe did 
not assess up to revenue rates. 

Tho rt'iisnn for Ihe proposed assess- 
inent differing from the revenue 
rat(?r» are ( I ) that the arcs recorded aa 
canal irrigat<4 is littlu t)ctter than 
iSailiiln^ There Is no proper canal irri- 
gation In tliis village though canals 

f ia.Hs through it when the Indus 
s at its highest the canals hurst 
their banks and flood the country. 
This water is not controUablo and 
should not bo treated as camiL 
It is pure Halliib. (21 ; at the rates 
adopted tho old jAinn is nearly 
doubled wbiidi was as much AS the 
village could Iwar, 

Soil good . Ownern well off. 

S <!0 jx'innrks to Bet Daryal, No. 44# 
Village exposed to Hoods. In tho hot 
weelher of 1878 great damage was 
do no. Kales numerous. Fropriet.ors 
in Hiducftd circumstanoes owing 
to criminal CA 80 .^. Average area of 
wells low. Former jAma light, 
Vi Huge could not bear an Increait 
up to revenue rates. 

A I'.et vilhigfl of good sollowiftdhy a 
single proprietor in good olicnm- 
stances. 


An inferior Bet village. Lands ex- 
hausted and liad ; people very poor. - 


hm 


Near tho city of JAiol> soil good 
area of wells large. Former jAma 
high. Hcnco I did not go as low at 
. the revenue rates, m 


I 









Hi 

















The vlllilgo reqnired a redaction fr> 
consequence of oontlnued losses by 
flkiods and tlio breakiu)? of bunds. X 
did not go so low as eevonne ratoi 
ijeoAuse the village had l.)ecn payfnff 
lutich higher and bocanse the bund 
has bticn now ntbiiHtaud a new canal 
dug through the village, and bee tuse^ 
the village is iieary^ie town of Jtttol 
A Ki){x!rior sailabn tillage. Former 
jamii 80 high for the circum* 
staiu'cs of the village, but it was not 
necessary to go aa low revenue 
rates jfiraa. 

Soil inferior. People poor and crimi^ 
nal, liable - to destructive floods. I 
could not assess up to roveniie rates.. 
A .sailabn vil)ag-3 of poor high laudi 
Only g(?ts irrigated when the Indu* 
is in Itigla^st tioud. Puoplovory poor, 
1 could not assess up to revenue 
rates. 

This village has Iwen extremely 
lucky in getting rich alluvial depa* 
sii s ar.d its soil ia very good. PeoplO* 
fairly well off. For these reasons 
I I wei\t higher than revenue rates. 
A iK^culiar village. When the Indus 
is in highest flood it ia well culti- 
vated. ’When tho Indus Is low as 
in I87r>, no land is cultivated. The 
iD(?rr.'Hso on the old j&rna is very 
gnat. Tho village is cmimoiltl/ 
suited for a fluctuating Jam/i. This 
rabi the new jama has bec^a col- 
loct.iMl with case. 1 did not assess 
u]) to revenue ran'.? bcoaiisa tha 
iucreaso in the jama would have 
been 80 great. 

MO Similar but bwttcr than No. 59 which 
it ndjoina. Former JAma very Igwi 
Propriet<»r8 mostly well off, soil 
and crops very good. 

426 Very superior soil Proprietors mostly 
well off. 

1,011 

12 (: 

88 Aluch exposed to floods from, tho 
Indus. Soil inferior. H^ce 1 aif 
sussed below rates. 


1,340 .Soil poor. Bastero part of the Tillage 
high and sometimes gets little 
water. Great room for extension ol 
cultivation. A canal being dug, 
' I'flxed ilio rates for the fluctitating 
assi«:nnent low qn. puxpoia toin^ 
crease cultivatipu. 
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APPENJ)I» 


11>| U [ \b 


80; JM 
8l| MiMianwnli 


«3! Kotla Mahr Ali . 
8H. LAiit^Hi'WttU 


84 Baavala 

Ndj Miiriidpnr 9n4 

bf?| Nawan iJt nt 
H7j Nau A bad 
88| tiulianpui: 


® ^ }>o) Mail ManjlMia 
g {i< y| JioUa Agar 
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Carried over 


6R4 

«:-!8 

1 — - 

l.loJi 

2,5 Jh 

2,i«6 

i l,84fi 

IKiA 

720 

1 

617 

S,2S() 

2,500 

2, 120 

fj07 

1.000 

1,1 OH 


2.101 

j;5:;i 

}»u: 

l,07*i 

785 

l.-wi 

l,75» 

1,284 

8,32'.! 1 

2,(KI0| 

i 

2,130 

1 

2,7s;{ 

2,fi7H! 

3,100 

57s 

«{<oj 

8(i:> 

31 !> 

'15o] 

500 

5i»‘J 

300 

175 


1.127 

1,129 

1,126 

1,8 If} 

1,579 

1,638 

647 

1 579 

579 

2, 1261 

! J,496 

1.618 


],53i 

! 1.918 

1,212 

785 

! I,U92 

1,092 

1,284 

1,507 

1,482 

2,157> 

1,071 

1,166 

3,090 

],«42 

1,835 


165 

706 

.. I,2u6 

... 

1 106 


1 663 

iioo 

125 


419 


.. lai 


. 811 


I 1,166 

i 

"sue 

1 

27 92o' 

401 

37 844 


.. l6Jj 

•• 

637 

475 


92,404 
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i Lately aban* 
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Both 3ftihib and canal uncertain. 

A vlllii^ifc of hail land and poor pro- 
pricioM near Mi« tail Ilf tiie Khau- 
whIi ('anal which brings a anppiT 
almoRt.aij ilcklu aud uucoutroUablo 
UH saihib. 


Area of the wells small. 


Area of wells small and abiana fixed 
low in «‘onHcr|tie!iC6. 

('anal inii^alion [)artly failed since 
iiuiasnnujtnts in consequence d 
the c'.usiuK of llu: Nun|;wah, sailab 
irre^oilar and j'^oople very poor, 
hciieu rates are fixed low. 

Doeidedly la)lter than the neighbouring 
Tilhiiics, proteirted from flood* For- 
mer jiiinu high. ViJlage required 
relief, hut it was imt necesfary* to 
go as low nsi revenue rates jAma. 

On the tail of a nan al. On the wholo 
liotter than other vilhigei of tbU 
circle. Belief r»*(inirf‘<1. Former jAma 
high htit it was not neoeaeary to 
go as low as I'oveiuio rates. 

JJo. Do. 

I did not go as low as revenue rates 
bocau.se tho. former jAmn was high 
and the raU^s fixed gave the relief 
that was required. 


Foil aniwrior and gets sailab frcin the 
Cheimb so I fixed the sailab rato 
of the Bet Chenub.Circlo. 


Village is In two clinics ; soil of western 
chak very inferior. 

Soil inferior. Batiar and people 
generally poor. 
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t^-^niinued. 
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20 1 

2> 1 

22 

23 

24 1 

25 


wm 

1>'CLUUIN0 JAtiltt 

Aisestmerit per aert 
OH 

Add to column 11 

Orating and daU 
oimtmtnt 

Cttltivittoi 

•c 



1 

1 

p- 

ll 

0 



1 

■£ 

M 

V 

1. 

1 

P 

3 

H 

I 

bo 

•3 

ill n 
r--5> 

a a 

H 

1 

1 

1 

^1 

05 

H 

ll 

H 

11 

H 

i 

1 

1 

0 

116 

... 

116 

418 

0 4 5 

0 4 7 

1 0 7 

24 

••• 

144 0 0 

1,9.% 

... 

i,y9b 

0.437 

0 0 11 

0 7 « 

1 3 1(J 

18( 

2 7 0 

2,656 I Q 

8% 

03 

983 

8,023 

0 3 10 

0 4 11 

1 2 G 

lOS 

42 0 G 

1,260 0 0 

‘j:}y 

Ml 

30 

500 

0 7 3 

0 7 y 

1 S 4 

2C 

•ee 

310 0 0 

m 

... 

23b 

558 

0 7 10 

0 8 7 

i 4 4 

21 

»»» 

826 0 0 

737 

... 

7.17 

2.617 

0 3 10 

0 8 11 

<) 14 0 

5(1 

90$ 

695 0 0 

380 

332 

718 

1,760 

0 4 7 

0 4 10 

0 11 10 

3(1 

... 

561 0 0 

l.f>9y 

264 

1,803 

5,119 

.0 6 1 

0 5 4 

0 14 8 

200 


1,000 0 0 

244 


244 

807 

0 0 11 

0 7 2 

1 7 y 

13 

20 0 0 

m 0 0 

8ti3 

••• 

805 

3,0uu 

0 5 10 

0 6 31 

1 3 0 

401 

2 0 0 

1,017^ 0 0 

2,488 

26 

2,r>08 

7,311 

0 6 3 

0 6 10 

14 0 

192 

820 0 0 

3,656 0 0 

1,232 

... 

1,232 

S,ST2 

9 5 0 

0 6 11 

1 0 2 

139 

8 7 0 

1,361 7 0 

hr.-- 
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0. C.*rial «npr)ly irrotjular. IVjopte in mid- 
uliilg circuKistimciiS and could not 
ft groHtt'r iiicreafiv timii that 
projtosoil wlilcji is a /^action lead 
than 100 per cent. 

I did Hot coiwidur it niJife to enhancQ 
thojhma uinrr timn 1 ha o pro- 
posed. At wiensorenients the cul- 
tivation had mid (houtfU 

it had .sii)i‘o improved, there is no 
guaraiitw; fur the jtTOsperity of the 
Tillage oontintiinu until canals are 
on a Ixitier footing. 

The village had JU^t sniTcred from' 
a tiood, f'tiiue proprietors poor. I 
did not think it Hife to enhance 
more than the propoai-d jama wltlcli 
is ah ineroaao ol'Sa per ccni. on the 
old jamn* 

fciimihir to hfo. 130. People poor. 
The pro)>o8ed increase is as high ai 
is satV, 

I'iie vihago Itad suffered from in- 
siiiDeienc ouiml supply up to 1874 
and luid sliioe improved, but there 
was no gnaratilee that its probpert- 
ty whioli depended i»n canal supply 
would continue. I assessed as high 
as I uoiiHidered safe. 

The prupofa.-d Japta is nearly double 
the former jama and as high as wa* 
safe though thu village is decidedly 
prusiwroiis. 

A poor Tillage, The Tndns finds its 
way through the Dbonds and docs a 
great dial of tlamago. Inferior 
crops gri/wu. People prjorand land 
had, It was lmi>ossible to assess 
higher. 

Though this TlllagB has ixnproTcd 
niqeh, [t ctuild not liear more than 
duuhlu its prosant juma. 

Boll inferior Draman, The majority 
of the people pro poor and lu debt, 
Vlllago suffered from a flood la 
1M8. 

Village is on the tail of a canal and 
until lately got an insufficient sup- 
ply of canal u'nter, Tbery Is no 
guaraiiteo that the present pros- 
p«Tlty will last. Under the circum- 
stances 1 could not higher. 

Had suffered iniuih from deficient 
cftnal supply and there >s no cer^iUn- 
ty that the supply will remain go^ 
It was not safe to assess higher. 
The proposed jama is a fraStioil 
under Rs. CO per oent, higher than 
last jama. 
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141 

CLak Kolia (lamaii 

143 0 0 

126 

185 

153 

221 

200 

914 


■ 

•• 

860 

i 




14‘J 

Damarwala Shotnali 

1.26* 0 0 

1,786 

1.463 

1.463 

2,681 

2;l35 

6,844 

.. 

1 


2,808 

682 




14& 

Bet Khan tv ala .. 

669 0 0 

864 

753 

752 

900 

752 

2,414 

•• 

210 

- 

1,290 

819 




144 

Kadirpur 

1,737 4 0 

2,551 

1,953 

1,938 

2,500 

2,077 

6,605 


446 

- 

3,254 

1,155 
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Kutla Ba1 Slmh .. 


1,692 

1,300 

1,300 

1,767 

1,767 

3.835 


497 


1,828 

8^ 
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DambU aandila .. 

460 0 0 

600 

600 

600 

1,062 

618 

1,894 

•- 

99 

- 

880 

198 
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Mela Clihacha 

106 0 0 

146 

100 

100 

193 

100 

1,015 


149 

490 

99 

138 
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Bet Tlozari 

295 0 0 

529 

425 

[ 426 

607 

500 

2;;67 

• - 

205 

•• 

1,745 

no 




i4U 

DingaKurai 

504 0 0 

760 

650 

650 

98 

650 

2,461 


196 

- 

897 

646 




150 

Janglo 

1,188 0 0 

2,661 

1,914 

1,914 

1,501 

1,700 

1,324 


80 

•• 

140 

64 




151 

TtthA 

1,899 0 0 

1,822 

1,883 

1,883 

1.855 

1,500 

1,116 

J 

120 


50 

44 




152 

Kotla BahomSliah 

2,147 0 0 

2,408 

2,184 

2,184 

1,098 

1,800 

2,167 

.. 

155 

.* 

728 

90 




153 

Khalil 

687 0 0 

726 

677 

677 

> 685 

800 

2,025 

•• 

154 

•• 

987 

202 



[ 

164 

Bao 

2,949 0 0 

2.174 

2.U6 

2,146 

1,803 

1,900 

1 

i 

1.696 

•* 

119 

•• 

454 

' 96 
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aud dale amsmtnU 



B B H A n S j 


I 224 0 a 1 ooMld not go m hifrh as rewntio 

I rotes hecnuse ( I ; t?te ujcrease would 
I Uavo Ixjen too large und siiddun, (2) 
the canal 8ni>ply though luipmod 
I w still preoarloiis. * ^ 

•, 2,275 0 0 The soil is Dramnn and poor. Tha 

•> I owners are Iwdiy off 

I Though the village has Improved it 

13 0 0 82d 0 0 \ U)age injured l.y g floiMl. Part o£ 

the villagj! high and docs not iret 
proj^r y jrriKiitwl, while the low- 
lying lands pet flooded. Majorltvof 
No increuso pofl- 

8 0 0 2,255 0 0 Th» soil is similar to that of 142 but 

shpiitly bctler. West of the village 
I lajured by a flood and could not bror 

1 8C7 0 0 

a A A w.., « J deficient canal 

3 0 0 31/7 0 0 supply which has improved dnring 

lust two years. Proprietors pour 
-n ‘Jftniflgein 

. J I® ^illapo can bear no moro 
AAA 1 « increase proposed 

2 0 0 107 0 0 This village was so rwUiccxl that it wai 

, jnnwssihlo to raise the jtinm to re- 

venue rates. It hud suffered from 
a flojHl. Lands lindly cultivated. 
Tenants not to bo Imd. Majoritv of 
owners poor. ^ 

• • I 673 0 0 Au inferior village. Its high lands 

get insnfltci.mt cSnal supplyjts low 
lands get floodi.3. eomeV/oVrtetorl 
Im\e absconded, Soiijnieriur Lia- 

man, 

10 0 713 0 0 Soil sandy and poor. People badly 

inferior. 

Though the present jAma is low. it 

I cauMot 1)0 increased. ’ 

10 § 0 l,7lg 0 0 Though the villiigo requires relief It Ig 

not necessary to go so low as 
wveniio rates for the village is 
^ decidedly ahovo the averoge and has 

.Trmsj'Eri'Sa. 

30 0 0 1,863 0 0 Very aiL/ar'to^ fboTwolSt^ilage 

I llio rt?Uef given is nmolo ^ 

7 0 0 867 0 0 Canal Btipply detlolcnt. tillage mnoh 

iniurwi by tho bursting of the Kob 
rapar. jAma 
could not have been Inoreaa^ un to 
revenue rates, 

16 0 0 1,937 0 0 A Bujiwrinr village growing itiffar- 

cane largjdy cloM to the town of 
Jatoi . bl iph t relief required bot it 
is not necessary to go as low as »a! 
venue rates, • wwaire- 
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ly-r ^continued. 


I I I 30 I 21 I S 3 


23 I 34 I 35 


INCLUDINQ JAG IB 



RKMA IlKS 


l,n07 0 0 • 

S,i)2l 0 0 A stij, prior villapo. Ko clinngc re- 
, qiiiml though the jdma is »hore 
revenue rnteg, 

2,378 0 0 Similar to Yaki Wall No. 166. 

1,436 0 0 Kxcf'pt the well dope to the vlllnpo 
thpsoil is rnpnr ami knlar of in. 
ferior tl(*scrij»r.ion. fhiitivatiou and 
number of wells dwrensixi. 

1.250 0 0 

2,813 0 0 A vniaiTo above tlie nverapo but re- 
(juirbiK^ ntlief. Still there is m 
noea to go iw low as revenue rated 

1)6,5 0 0 Similar to AliWali No. 171, 


445 0 0 Much .nbovft the average and very 
favorably Bituated as regards 
juarkets. 


1,620 0 0 Has improved very much since 
meuijuremenbs. 


1,680 0 0 Improved since meaBurements. 

1,013 0 0 ITns fill iTered from bad canal supply 
and has not yet recovered. SoU 
• sandy and poor. 
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1 Serial N umbei 
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"S 
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0 

2 

2ti{i Settleincnl 

3rd Settlement 
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1 ■ 
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Total area. 
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Lately aban- 
doned. 




1 

Cliliajrah «.. 

•• 

•• 

478 

44.'> 

470 

606 

4,120 


1,673 


1,860 

9 




2 

Kishanw&U 

•* 

•• 

241 

342 

368 

368 

8,248 

•• 

1,300 

... 

1,493 

26 




? 

4 

LnnKarwMa •. 

MaiwuaiwMi 

200 

120 

S82 

612 

632 

70:» 

626 

795 
• 674 

6.f»04 

7,843 


1,819 

4,052 

... 

8,260 

2,959 

8.1 

69 




5 

SawaIw&H .. 

- 

- 

217 

300 


254 

6,136 


2,6.00 

... 

2,068 

82 




6 

FakirwAli 

- 

... 

m 

.161 

146 

146 

8,690 


2,112 

... 

1,.189 

it 

t 
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KalmwtUi 

2^11 

1,45« 

1,480 

1,468 

2,462 

1 

2,297 

4,932 


250 


1,663 

492 
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2,020 

070 

1,203 
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1,272 

1,272 

8,111 


257 
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224 
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JhunjiinwAli 
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1,134 

l,04r> 
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1 

1,1 7.V 

1,174 

4,448 


1,313 
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1 

1,804 

84 
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ntera 

•• 

•• i 

88 

96 

102 

94 

726 


124 

•• 

476 
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NttharwAla 



78 

101 

88 

88 

3,300 


2,704 


402 

1 . 

8 
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1 

Kalluw&Ia 

- 

... 

220 

699 

627 

C.'U) 

1,445 


640 


160 

•* 

(j 
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SabHn Mocbhl .. 

•• 

• • 

663 

4G1 

282 

316 

8,609 

•• 

881 

1,822 

664 

f ♦ 
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KharQbarbl 

•• 

• « 

1,800 

1,469 

1,276 

1,233 



4,187 

- 

1,414 

69 
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67a 

678 

2,447 

0 2 0 

0 8 


81 


691 

An oxPo&linL'ly poo<l Bet villajje but 








niiiL'Ii exjio-'id to river Rction, 
fis.s(»snieut slij^iiLly above reveuuo 
rari*.'<. 








440 

440 

1,948 

0 1 3 

0 2 11 

!Q^ 

31 

... 

892 

A Ibt viJI.nj'o of nit'dium qii^Jtv. • Pro- 








Si-'nt raio ini isaiinba land ia Bs, 
0-1 Ml fKT ac.n‘. I liave riiiscd 














it to f'lnims l.'> jn:r iicro. 

12<> 

764 

800 

4,186 

0 2 I 

0 4 0 

eee 

100 

• • 

8!):. 

KxaotJy tlio khiui’ a-? iircwniUncr. 

U 

m 

703 

.yui 

0 1 6 


0 14 2 

110 

... 

764 

A ^'oud lift villai,n? but i#ndi exposed 


1 





ti» t!u! riv(!r aiid the quality of its 
land vaiios juiu-h iu coiwequcnco. 















IhHYotixid 14 atiiins aR the rato 
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for sailubii lands and lU. 6 per well 
find jlialnr. 



830 

2,439 

1) 0 0 

0 1 8 

■tlUt) 

93 

... 

817 

Landptmr and exhansited and unusually 








m 

lull of u’it'd><. 'i'lie sidiiiba nuo hiiM 
hitb.’^r to iHKjri Its 0*9*11 have raised it 
to 12 iinrins. 





... 

180 

180 

1,678 


0 1 0 

0 13 0 

64 



A f.'ood viliiiirc at ppcsinit but very 
nuicli oxpost.ll to river action and 

(• 









HI 

quality of the soli consequently 
variable. I have assessed utremuo 









107 


riitrs. 

614 

2,017 

2.681 

4,676 

) 7 6 

0 7 9 

0 14 0 

70 

2,471 

This in one of the village.? which ha? 







Buffered most from the erw^tion of 
the t^aniiwiin emhanknient. 1 have 
fixed t he rale for saihibu land at 12 
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arums jxr noro, und abiunu Us. 

() |ier and jluiliir. 

4fi5 

860 

1,316 

8,161 

6 0 

0 6 6 

0 16 6 

73 

1,367 

The eastern ruirt injuretl by water 





diiven hack from the baimwau 
embaiikiiuMit. The wosUth fMrb 

















l^i't.Rsiiiluha direct from iho river 
and is ^nod. 1 baveassctiBCtl at re- 
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venue rales. 

312 

086 

1,297 

8,136 

4 8 

0 6 0 

) 14 6 

81 

1,26:: 

Villn^:»• injured by back water from 




file enihankineiit. 1 have asBeaBcd 
fit revenue rates. 









126 

126 

602 

2 1 

0 2 6 

1) 12 0 

11 

... 

10.^ 

Land u'r.od Imt. pn/prietors in reduc- 





(vl cinMimslaiiccs becaurt'tlio villiigo 
1ms Is'eii infarm. Present sailaba 

















rat:- Uh. 0-9*11. I haro raised to 

12 annas. 

16 

88 

101 

606 '1 

■m 

1) 2 9 

} 13 11 

18 

... 

inii 

A Bet villagfi of medium quality. 
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I have ns.s<.*s.se<l at n-venne rates. 

266 

800 

646 

806 1] 

IB 

[) 12 6 

) 16 R 

... 

•• 

630 

A Pet villa t-V! luueh exposed t<» flood? 
and erosion. Present sailaba rata 











annas 11 is maintained. Abiaua 
Hs. »j per well and jlmlar. 

88 

804 

342 


1 6 

9 6 7 

M3 9 

28 


844 

A .superior Het. vilhige. Wailaba rain 
ilMid at annas 16 jicr acra. Abiana 
Jls. •» per well B.nd Bs. 3 j>er jbalar. 
Avennro area per well 14acn«,avu* 
raj:e iir«-a jxt jhalar 6 aerea only. 

673 

776 

1,848 

2,821 

2 10 

0 7 Oi 

0 14 8 

64 

6 

1,302 

An inferifir B«-t village interswtoit 
by four brandies of tho river. Peopio 
poor and In del)< , sailabu rate fixed 
at, R.s. 0*12-6. Abiana per well and 
jbalur Bs. 6. 
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15 

DetA&gra 

1,900 

1,500 

1,441 

1,127 

M76 

1,079 

4,142 

•• 

2,435 

•• 

483 

14 



1C 

Dandow^ 

»■ 

1,100 

311 

1.163 

1,128 

1,357 

M09 

4,75J 


246 

952 

1,943 

67 



17 

EsanwiUa «.. 

... 

61 

629 

•587 

519 

693 

14,535 

... 

1,038 

7,^876 

fi;021 

8 



18 

Sojbahvdli ... 

... 

... 

8 

180 

202 

224 

2,217 

... 

330 

... 

1,638 

5S 



19 

K&lor «.« 

... 

... 

387 

187 

182 

196 

2,246 

... 

1,889 

... 

631 
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20 

Bet Uamya 

027 

m 

641 

460 

637 

620 

4,472 

... 

142 

1,378 

2,118 

96 



21 

Dibbl Shah ... 

2,175 

607 

86l< 

i 

792 

1,153 

1,225 

4,010 

... 

176 

.. 

2,668 

4 :' 
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22 

Bet Zaliii ... 

924 

620 

65!) 

652 

768 

766 

3,964 

.. 

41 


1,168 

53 
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Bet Sohni ... 

1,C80 

372 

462 

480 

1,095 

1,238 

4,418 

... 

125 

-743 

2,383 
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EundarwAli ... 

... 

... 

46 

'6fi 

49 

49 

244 

... 

83 

... 

169 

1 
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Chauwiila 

1,392 

400 

9111 

764 

1,325 

l,32r 

4,597 


218 

... 

2,939 

46 



2C 

KI'.awaswMa 

... 

... 

43 

65 

28 

28 

347 

... 

812 

.... 

... 

J 



27 

Malanawala 

• 581 

. 117 

268 

284 

591 

672 

; 2,181 

... 

60 

... 

1,464 

4 



28 

BotUtcra 

861 

1 114 

19 1 

157 

834 

353 

1 2,804 

... 

705 

... 

1,784 

15 
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Qadi Sandila ... 

... 


122 

128 

t 14H 

143 

44;) 

... 

3 

... 

263 

S 
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Jubjha ... 

... 

.. 
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fl 

1 10 

16 

37 
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••• 

5 

... 
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1 Drrtbi 

... 

... 

61 

65 

» 86 

93 

2 , 105 ' 

... 

1,799 


200 

... 
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1 (Mukwal Khuid) ... 
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24< 

224 

1 229 

246 

3,910 
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1,499 
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IKOLUDINQ JAGIR 


Assestmtnt per acre oia Add to culumn ll Grazing 
I and (lute asmsme/it. 




1 fllvltloi! Int^) two parts,. Ono 
’ hi^rli out i)f the re.ieh of floods anil/ 

jvts rt HOJiiity supply of olfual water. 
Tho other low and suhjwJtto floods, 
llcveniie rotes j^enerally followed. 
Jhalurri have areas iii|thi» Til- 
hige, iiltiuiia p(:r Jlwiliir Rs. 7. 
lCi)7 A iJotviMfifreofiuetHum quality, are® 

' of .Ihiilars ami wells aliovctho 
averak'e, Rnilaba rate fi5te<latl3 
amias" per acre. AUiana per well 
and dhaUir Us, T» 

gjy A .sujKU’ior Ret village. Sailaba . rate 
fixed at ir» annas pi^riicre. Abiimi 
Us. f) per w(dl and .Hiular, 

21)8 Avery gooil Ih‘t village;; 16 annas 
per nere fixed for Rfiilnba laud. 
Ahiaua Rh. « per well and Jhakr, 

224 A good Jiet village ; 14 uniifw iier.acre 
fixed ihr sailalai land. No wcJ.lb of 
JImlars at present. „ , 

1,023 A very good' Ret village. Fwlaba 
rate 16 annas per acre and ablana 
Hs. r> per w(‘ll and Jlndar. 

L3C3 A good Bet village. Area of wells 
and Jhalars average. 14 nnnna 
fixed per acre for sailaba lai\d and 
ahianalU.O per well and Jhalar. 

84C A bad vRlagts with poor land ; 1.1 
annas fixed as tho rate for sailKba 
land and Us. 6 for each well and 
.llnilar as almiim. 

1,388 A very good village ; 16 annas tod 
fi,r sailuha land per aero. A bl- 
aua per well and Jhalor- Us. 0. 

60 A moro wdlaba plot. Assessed ac re- 
venue r:ile.s. , 

1,380 ^ Bet village of medium quality. 
Assessed at rcveuim rates. 

28 A mere sailaha plot. Assessed At re- 

ventio riite.^. 

740 A very guod Bet village ! 

fixed as the rate for sailaba an. 

* pi;r acre, ahiaua its. 0 per well aud 

443 A gomi B«t village ; 14 annas per 

fixe 4 l as the ratu for sailulia ualtl- 
viititm,abiuna Us. 6 iwr well awl 

ICO A^good Bet village but iinusuirtly ex- 
la. sc-d to river action. Asscsscl aU 
rovernic rates. 

10 A mere sallalia plot. Assessed at reve- 
nue rates. 

98 A good Bet villago *, 14 annss l«r 
aere fixed for tho aallaba rate. 

313 An exceedingly go(«J Bet ylliftge but 
very miieli exposed to river action, 
Asse-sse*.! at U uDUiM per acre fo* 
sailaba land; 
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IV.— -continued. 
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JV 

20 

■ j j. 

1 ” 

1 23 

24 

20 

1 26 

1 « 

■ ; :#.rrffi==a=:^ 

28 

• - ■ 

lNCT.tniNa Jagir 

Auefsmeyit per acn 
OH 

Jdfl to rolumn 11 
Grazing aiul date 
imettment. 


1 CulSitated, 

T 

cl 

t<r 

O 

bo 

'a 

S a 

o rt 

Total area | 

i 

3 

S 

0 

5 = 

0 5 

Total land uQdov' 
cultivation 1 

5f> 

J «» 
« 3 
£ « 

Date Jama 

Grand Total 

R B U A R R 8 . 

ii 

•a 

c 

p 

*3 

H 


70 

70 

184 

0 4 10 

0 4 11 

0 13 0 


... 

67 

A good Bofc village bnfc very ronch- 











(.‘xt»os»eii to the river, S.'5 iinuoK iixevl 











per acre for t^ailaUj land. 

109 

22S 

831 

1.047'0 4 8 

0 4 10 

0 10 3 

31 

8 

350 

A me limn 13eb village. Assesi^d tvb 











rt'VLMmc rates. * 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 



... 

... 

.M 

.M 

... 

... 

... 


... » 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• 

1,2C5 

800 

260 

3 , 8:9 

0 6 16 

0 8 8 

1 0 4 


... 

2,no 

This and the followinsf eight villmrca- 










which have Jio xiuitjlK;r< attached 

1»069 

1,973 

3,042 

10,216 

0 3 9 

0 4 6 

0 15 8 



2,802 

are those parts of iiiUml villiigea 











wiiioti lie west of the 5vinawan 

379 

1,208 

1,487 

3,473 

0 0 0.9 6 2i 

0 14 7 


... 

1,358 

('mhankment. They have all suffered 






1 





inoreor h‘ss from the erection of the 

13fi 

118 

2041 

495 

0 8 4U 8 7 

1 0 10 



266 

rmljanknuMit uiul remissionR averag- 











ing Its. 5,61)0 a year have hful 

838 

2,UI8 

2,916 

C,025 

0 6 l;0 6 81 

0 14 8 



2,730 

to he grajiksl since thoembunkiocnt 











was umde. 

‘ no 

4S8 

048 

OO.'i 

0 7 2,0 7 6 

0 13 0 

... 


4C5 


702 

847 

1,099 

3,666 

00406 9 

0 15 6 


• •• 

1,545 


290 

192 

487 

1,13:5 

0 6 60 6 8 

1 ) 15 7 



474 


188 

107 

|95 

471» 

J 10 8 0 10 10 

1 1 7 

... 

0 . 

324 



The following Bt»tc»cnl shows the rates fixed for each vLUago 
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t 

JSP 

7e 

1 

^ u a 

5 . 


«8 U 

Xi >- 

S «:;-r 

CQ 

S £ 

0 13 0 

0 00 

0 13 0 

6 0 0 

0 13 0 

6 0 0 

1I.R99 

22,783 


Name of vil- 
luge. 


— 


K 

• A 

S 

« aJ 

A 

2 


a . 


A i 

^ a 

d ^ 


aj 



Name of vil- 
lage. 


Dahradinponah jo 18 0-6 0 O.Janimu 
Parhar Qharhi.O 13 0.6 0 O Khal Chak 2j 


Bhubbar 


b 13 06 0 OThflanpur ... 


34,682; 


1,02,387, 


Sailaha 
rale per 


0 13 0 
0 13 0 

0 la 0 


0 8 30 3 3:0 13 3 ; 1,1 


li 


c ^ . 

ft 


coo 
6 0 0 
COO 


236 8 0 35,1 C5 8 0 
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IV.—conHnued. 

■j^ |~j|S I 20 J jT” S» I 2 S I 21 2 S j 26 ] 27 

. A li I to column 11 

IXofliDINO JAQia Auessm€nt per acre Cmtinit ami dole 

axacssuient. 


R R M A It K S* 


.V 8 l| 72 C 77 |o 3 2 0 10 101 C 11 


LfiOt 366; 1,060 «,514 0 6 OjO 6 0 1 3 3 fiOt) 

1U7 ..I 107 284 0 12 0 0 13 6 1 3 3 lOO 


432 .. 432 1|056 0 8 4 0 0 0 1 6 0 

I 

807 .. 307 , 433 1 0 0;i 2 6 1 10 0 

m 10 702 1,134 0 13 4ol4 11 4 3 

1,147 .. 1,M7 2,243 0 13 O'o U 3 1 7 II 43 


K226 14 2,239 7,112|0 2 11 0 6 31 3 10 283 


2,864 7C 2,45o| 3,82u|o 13 6 u 14 3 1 6 7 28 


222 .. 222 684|o 6 8 0 7 C I 3 o| 32 


1,409 40 1,639 1,947 0 16 6 1 0 11 I 5 6 l^l 

I 648 .. 048 1,7791) 6 60 6 71 5 1 49 


1,076 .. I 1,0761 2,890|0 6 lO n 7 0 1 4 Ol 80 


601 .. 6911 1,0661) 10 lO o 11 6 1 1 10 32 


640 .. 619| 1,238|0 8 7.0 9 2 1 4 8 29 


1,181 .. 1,181 1,45711 0 91 2 0 1 6 3 22 


1 Tills villutro Imil miiHi fmiu Hootl-s and 

t-oinii \v«‘lU htul 1)0 u ].oriii!iiit!utly iiijiirfd 
liy tho.^:oniit(:ftiisi:il by Mu' Sanawau ombatik- 
nifiit. Ili'Ticc :i rLdiirMo?! >vns nm^tJ^ary but 
]i.stlio villaf^u had b'rii shlKl) junm 
it wjw imt mci's^aiy (<i ;.rw so lou as tho 
revi'iine ndus jam.i. Tlu! })roscnt juiuaid 
suituhlo umi lia: bcou naaitiLii. 

The part ofMiis vjlIa<;ro was formerly 

injiircil Jiy Hood- l)iit. is now proti'otal by tho 
enilaiiikuioDt, and iiiin s(.aiui incrnii-so ilp to 
revnnuo ralr's. «> 

Caiia.l ^.-nod. rropriotors well r»u. Vlllupo 

improved idiK’n mf-iiMiii'mi iiU ami protected 
by Llic ejiilKinkiinmt. 

PiUo. Ditto, 

VilloK'c I’ould titand an iimreast*. Soum wclld 

i hud l)i‘i u itijnn d by soma wlin h pruvcnU'd 
my guiii}? as si.s jwi-nim rales. 

Caniil supidy !:o«;d. A’iHano imi)roved.si‘iiroinoa- 

I .wiin Ha nts, pinicctod liy nmbunkmoiit. A few 
\udls ‘;iiirfK'il Horn svimi wliidi rc(iuir«l 
ndi«-r. 

Tho villaue oan )»;ar an iimrenae. It irt 
jirnltrKd I'V Mi<' tndninkmeid, and CUiml 
h'ui'iply iins improved. I oonld imi. po as hitth 
as n vi'inm raP .• boeanst* 1 1 ) Mio ni.steni part 
f/f the vil.iieo iv in ilin Thai and is sandy 
and jtnor ; ri) ' In; pi ojiriflnis could not bear 
u hM^i;r iiicrc.'isi*. 

I Tnrimr jnmn hmlly ilistrihutcil, the wells 
pcMin'r can'll waior astis7,cd lower than 
Mif'-e imji, !!.• !■ .n*! I)y eunal water. No 
Incrcipe pvi.'.'i!.ilc. A new distrihntioii will 
remedy im (I'laiitiiiM. 

i Lund poor and Milt. Villnnic injured by floods 
1 bat now |)rnt.e''T.‘;d by I he 'Hand. Nuiucreuso 
I ])Oi:Sih!o. J’i< : C -t jama nniinl aiiu.'d. 

> Proteeti'd liy M:e Hund und imj»roviniU, can 
I hear a .'■■liidi! iaenas.i; of the present juma 
I np L(j the ri.'veiiae latiis jama. 

1 Villa/e imi*»'o\ int?. I'roprii.tora wcll<tO-dO, 
I Vil!:i}.'c will .viaiid an iiKa-euse up to revenue 

' rate.:. 

1 Villm^e imjirovir ff uml can stand a Fiuall in- 
I enaso. l.'unul very bud till 

1 lately . 

i Canal ■riipply bad till lately. Fooplo in 

I iniddlinKeii’cnm'tanees. Can l^car an 
encase, but imt us bii'h as revenue ruto«. 

6 PoriMcr jauiiL nne'inally di-'^tributod being 

I vory lieuvy on wells unassisted by canal 
water. People poor and in debt.. No 

iticroiuio jKi.ssiblc. Pi'e'scnt juiua main- 
tainod. 

3 Prti'^enL jama .slightly higher than revenue 
rate jauta hiit no need to reduce it. No 
irierwust! po.ssilile. Much land sold and 
morfcgagcil am) iho village iujured l^y 
Jiooil.s in 1874 but now prytected by the 
* Daud. 



PANAWA??^ TATTP1T.. 

PAKKA'CHAHI NAHBI^ 

" Kualisah. 


5J5J 



Bronglit forward 


I S5 j Bcb llU£( •• 


8,800 

S,80U 

1,072 

1,972 

1,770 

1,972 

« 

•• 

833 

883 

442 

892 

1,600 

1,600 

1,741 

1,741 

1,677 


800 

800 

682 

682 

716 

630 

1,360 

1,233 

626 

626 

667 

620 

6,260 

4,860 

6,190 

6,190 

6,510 

6,000 


12 

l» 

r» 1 

1 >» 

1 

MinhiU 

Total area 

“j? 

3 

g 

a 

48 

Government rakh 

2.066 

1 • • 

186 



m .. 110 w 


60 Tluitti Tljywin All 
Cl I’irzadidi 
62 Tliutti Unniza 

6;i; Jlnt Miiliesnr 
04 Jiiniidir Durcja 
I Qliurbi 


rl^ Oogar Eulasrah 

GC Tibbi Nizam 

C7 Gnrmanl 
6S Vairar Abriiid 

69 KharJanubl 


l,7ir,: 1,843 1,843 


1,5361 1,635 1,660 3,760 




6,450 

4,750 

3,266 

1.098 

998 

733 


3,215 

3,228 

8,266 

753 

636 

600 

1 

1 

898 

211 

1 

390 


2,181 122 


3,798 217 

274 


♦'iwfrfM over 















32 

j 23 

1 

A«r«ff»c?if per acre 


on 



•c 

•9 

Total area 

i 

M 

ej 

10 

Total land ut 
cultivation 


Add to coIumiU 
Gt'Oting avd date 
4Utrs$ment 



2 Pt*o|»]«i wpn to-(J(j. Innd frcHK? ; present rtg- 
Bi'vsriiL'rir- low. IVoplo luive lot UumI go out 
of cultiviitxm uiitl nef,'lecl/-J to put up Jliu- 
bir.'* ill order to get n liglit ttnAiiijUieiil. 
Fornu'.r juiuiv nitiiiit filncii. 

7 ForitH-^jaiiui very light, but tlie village luul 
Kiiifeml from fuiiure of ciiiuil water iind 
ctMild not )v:ir uii iiioreiisc to iwenue rate:}. 
Pooplo poor ext'^pt the Koro.-^«4 
[) riHs snlTi red very miifh from bad canal itmi)' 
DKiuiienb. The caiml area fell from l,‘2:>8 
nerits ut iiieumremiMit^t to :;7l acres last 
year. l)eer(as(j alisolntely necessary. 

Lias siitlmil from luul oatial supply which is 
still ilelleieut. IVople poor. Wells mi- 
nutely Huletlividetl liwauHO the paople will 
nob go to get a living elsewhere. Decrease 
mversary, 

IH-fii’ieutcanal supply. Village RniTcred from 
Hoods. Ono'tliird of the cultivated ureii 
mortg.ageil, and [leople heavily in debt la.*- 
sjd»?s. Itelii'f ni'cessary. 

Cuiial supply do'lcicut till lately bnt now Im- 
proved, Village junirh nHluoi-d in coiae- 
qm lice. Alortgiifp s and sales numcrotw and 
]>o:)ple heavily iu debt besldo.s. Home rclnrf 
tnxH'ssary. A reiiitlribntiou of the juma 
much reiluired. 

f la nal irrigation pood. A well-to-do vlllago. 
Villag:.* can stand an iucreiiao up to tho re- 
venue rate jama. 

(hiltivatlon and iniraIxT of Wells Increased, 
(iovernment ralth containing cnltiirablo 
land relenml. Village can liour inureasc up to 
reveiiui; rate jama. 

A goofi village, eiillivabed arcti and wells in- 
ereasod. ciiiial supply defleiont till lately, 
.lauui prop<.s(!d gives Us. y»I |K>rcanal nssist- 
:d with an average are.'i of 24 acres. 
Village cun stand the increase pr(>|>osed. 
Viiliigi’ lues HUlTeriHl from iinequ:il distrilai- 
tlon of canal water. Cultivattxl and fallow 
%reii(lccri*a.set.I. Mortgages and sales many. 
Uolkf niKMfSpary. 

lias also sufTiirrd from unequal distribution* 
of canal water but inqiroved since settlo- 
Tjierit survey. K(»rmcr jama n nintalueU. 

This village has fiufPeredmoro than others from 
une^jual diKtribulion of canal waUw, Culti- 
vate^ and fallow area and nwmlwr of widis 
decreased. Otic-fourth of tlic cultivaUsU 
urea riiortgngwl. llelief neecspary, 

Sitiiatcil like Vairar Abrind on the tail of 
the Chuaii Oanal and iitis similarly suffered 
by unequal distribution of canal water. 
This village was the most highly utwossed 
In the Tahsil and was well off until tho 
CHunl manogemoub became so bud. IWUcC 
nccestiary, 
















Irtigated 


17,— continued. 


l9}Cl?tJ01NQ JlGIR 


Atsesment per acre 


Addfomttmn 11 
Ortfzintj and date 
assessment. 




48; a,dO]|A Tcry iniproTln^f Titlnprc nml can hear an 
increase. U. is Mils villuj;!' that gets more 
thiin its share ef euniil water and which lm» 
iuijhiverislieil Vairnr, Aiiriiul Khar Januh 
(lint Kao l>ela Gharhi. 

Has suffered imieh froni nneiiiml dIsCrihntion 
ot canal water. Oullivtiled urea deeroased, 
HiiKar-eiiiie eiiltivaticn iihiindoniHl and indigo 
decreaV^.l, since canal supply Iveamc bad. 
Teoplo Very j.'oor. Heliiit vi-ry ni'i;t\ssai*y- 
There is nt> reason for redneing^lhe pri'sonk 
jiiDia, though it is ahov<f revenne rates, 
Tlie rutlmn and Kirars jiroprietors arc 
well off, 'J’hc Uans badly off but they arc 
uimsnally lazy and holphss. 

Jama raised to reveniio rales jama, Cannot 
go higlu r as canal and sailaliu supply is 
precarious. 

Worse than Mansa Tl.'im the last village, but it 
can stand an inci’ense 

Village can pay the pi’csent janm though it 
is above reveiiiit; rates. Canal .supply has 
improved lately, a redistribution of the 
jama is badly wanted and will give relief. 

Village enn l)oar an increase but not- up 1.0 
revenue rates lor canal .siij'ply is deficient 
and the. village lia.s not received the benuflt 
of reci'iit improvi nients. 

Allowing a reduction of Ks. 30 on Ihc 
present- jama for line well that Inw fallen 
in Us 2’i. 'riie remainder gives an .avi.rugo 
jam.'i of Ils. 44 well whieh i.s as liigh as 
Is possible. I.itlle room for iniiirovement. 
Canal supply dclicient. l-ami high. Village 
in bad t.irfMnnstano''8 nnenuo collected 
with dinienlty. Cultivated area deertm’d, 
Kelief mre.-siiry. 

S'tniilarly siluati.d to Dig last. Number of 
wells in work decrwvscil. People poor 
and iiidel'l. Ke;Iii f ncce.ssnry. 

Former jama very light. Can stamlan in- 
crease. up to revcimo rates, not higher for 
inneli Inn I i.s mortgaged, and there are 
longstanding fends in tin* tillage. 

N^rcci.sini to reduce, the i.re.sent jama though 
it is a! ovci revemio rates. 

Has suffered from destructive floods follow- * 
r?d by comidete failure of pal lab. Culti- 
vation diminished one well almost uwlofls. 
IViiilo Very pour. Some relief nectnwary 
canal supply dellcient I.aml high an# bad 
cultivation iliminishe*!. fciomo relief neces- 
sary. 

Land high and had. Canal sui^idj deficient. 
Cultivation and woila decreuticd. A bad 
villago. 
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Proposed assessme 


1 

H 



Yiilngo 

1st Settlement 

;nd Settlement 

3rd Settlement 

Average demai 
five years 

is 

g 

rrj 

2g 

Total area 

*0? 

u 

i 

S 

§ 

« 

B 

u 

o 

If 

a 

1 

Drought forward ... 

Ndn •• 

1,260 

1,210 


1,024 

1,019 

[ 

1 02i 

1,407 

•• 

526 

•• 

125 

7 

Nitrwi Chhftjrah .. 

100 

100 

121 

121 

188 

109 

821 

.. 

144 

.. 

68 

6 

ranwtir Junabi .. 


.. 

648 

648 

546 

594 

1,283 


89 



84 

Douna 

1,700 

1,700 

1,559 

1,559 

1,306 

1,416 

2,743 


560 

.. 

1,073 

182 

Papa 

400 

400 

284 

281 

261 

204 

413 


90 

•• 

115 

1 

Drig 

fiOfl 

800 

691 

692 

631 

601 

5,462 

*• 

509 

1,071 

2,210 

187 

Lai Mir 

1,650 


1,384 

1,384 

097 

1.125 

2,025 

•• 

674 

•• 

299 

196 

Khera 

500 

300 

470 

470 

411 

470 

2,077 

.* 

5.7 

1 

1,545 

96 

Patti Jhandir 

•• 

• • 

666 

606 

644 

600 

2,325 


48 

•* 

1,673 

12? 

FaUiKUar 

•• 


261 

259 

270 

261 

7,541 

•* 

26 

1,177 

6,024 

81 

Patti Nalch 

I 

i 

•• 

776 

763 

749 


8,577 

•• 

14 

942 

6,875 

49 

Patti rihnlam Ali .. 

5,687 

6,197 

! 

i 2,060 

2,062 

1,936 

1,665 

29,327 


9? 


22,087 

821 

Chuk Qbarbi 





















Carried over 











Present jfttnfi is ftimost M«o wnnin n« 

the revfjjnn raf(; jniiui niuijiljiined. Wo 
inrrojise possible i»i cojisoqueiicti of l>fid canal 
supply. 

Cnltivnted area dccrcnsoil. Ni nihrr of wclla 
decn‘|j)H?fl. Cnmil supi*!y cli.-Mcieut. 

Canal supply d( Hoieiit and mliivatii'n (IccteftS* 
cd. Koine ndi<‘f nr. es.«iiry. 

Canal supply I iiul. Cult ivation (1()ireasr‘d. 6oll 
rapar and kalar, relief necf.'ssary but we 
need not go as low ns I lie reveimo rates janm. 

Bad canal supply. (Cultivation diminished. Soil 
rapar and .salt, and tliu greater part in tbo 
Thai. Mortgages many and iK^'oplo very 
poor. 

Vilhm' almosit ruineilhy failun) of Mio Hajn- 
wah cannl and the jjiina had to U' redm?ed 
in l»<7.V7(i fmni S'.M (o ri!>l. J would inam- 
tain tliis tluaigh It is ahovo revonuo 
rates. The village had clocidcilly Improved 
when I saw it last. 

Village Injured hy iiisuincient canal supply 
anil by a de.struelivo Hood in 1»74, 
Mortgages many, wells minutely sub-dlvidetl. 
(;nltivat<ftl area decr(!a<ed and .‘1 well out 
of work since lueasureiuiiiits. Jleliet neccs- 
Biiry, but we need not go us low as tho 
revc'Duo rati: jaiiia because part of tbo 
village is really in the Pukka Lhahl 2sahri 
Circle. 

No reason to reduce tho jama though it 
is above revenue rates. Pornier jama 
badly distributed. A new Ui»tributiou 
will give all the relief required. 

On the tall of the .'^irdar canal ; snpply always 
bad .and now not improved ; cultivatwl area 
and imiuber of w ells dcureuted. Boil Bandy 
and poor, relii f meded. 

On t)u» tails of the irnnlar and Khudsdod. 
Supply alwiiyy had and now not iiuproved. 
Nil increase possilde. I would maintain tpo 
pre.si'nt jama which Ls more iliun half 
a.«.?etK jama but Je.'.-* than revcuuc rates 
jama. 

TTus villnpe is nn the t dl.s of the Rardnr and 
Khonpuri canals, and has suffereil nioro^ 
than any other from deficient canal supply. 
Tin wella have become wa.sto since the 
summary settlement. The viJlage urgently 
requires relief. It was almost abarmonad 
wlien I visLteil it in the cold weatuer ot 
1877-78. 

Almost tho saraft as tho preceding, vlU.aga 
ha.s been nuned by bad canal Foanagetnent, 

8 wells have stopped \vorking since lueaanro- 
merits. Indigo cultivation almost ubaodoued. 
llolifcf urgently required. 































IV.— coMtinaei. 
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Asteumeni per acre 


CaUivatH 
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.P 


N 

I 

-I 


**5 

a'S 

i!S 


26 j 29 
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Add to cotumn 11 
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RBMARCS 




i,m 


4% 


749 


189 


m 


975 


12,078 


1C 


liW 


1,174 


486 


74« 


1891 819 0 8 3 


882 


975 


12,094 


t,«e* 


fllO 7 


0 12 9 


1,706 0 8 7 


0 8 7 


9CS 


M 7 40 19 « 


2,295» 6 7 


0 6 6 ! 


0 3 11 


866 0 4 8 0 8 4 


3,616 


0 7 7,0 8 8 


I 4l«^ 


I 6^ 


1 5 7 


1 4 0 


I on 


M 10 8 


I 3 


3,5990 8 0,0 7 Til 4 4 


63 . 09 lj 0 3 11^0 3 


61 3 d 


67 






451 


922 


151 


im 


817 


!,007 


2U 


842 


1,984 


1,289 


14,893 


Cmal mpplf fthe S«^1ftr) as bud m ovor, 
ia debt, caltivabod area doewaacd. 
llolicf is neoctisary, though thore U no iieod 
to go as low as rovpiiuu rates, l)ecausc tho 
Taiagp is partly wlbhia uad partly with* 
<Mt t&e Hial. 


Baactly rimilnr hi Sttnawan except that ifc 
is nearer tlic tails of the canals and 
therefore worse off. A number of Indigo 
vats oat kA work from failure of canal 
water. 


Irrigated by a branch of the Fardnr, Supply 
ininfflefent. (..^Itivation and nomlMir of 
wells docrcatKsl. Village In a depressed 
oen(Kli<m. Hioducth )n aeocssary but we need 
not ;go 80 tow as tbe ruvenua rates jama. 


Irrigated by tire Snrdar and Chakar Khan 
canals, tlxe former very had, the latter 
g<nxl. t\!oplo welldO’du Khatris. Jaina 
very light. Cun bear a slight increase, 

Canal supply rery had. Tnltiratcd area and 
nnnibur of wells decreased. Teople, though 
Kirars, vury poor and reduced; relief 
necessary. 


An improving village. I could not raise tho 
jama up to revorme rates beoansc (I) canal 
BUi>])ly is precarious ; < 2) land is sandy and 
poor ; (») the peophj arc In too small a way 
to stand so largo an increase at once. 


Present jama, though slightly higher than re- 
venue rates, is not higher than I hare assess- 
Off on similarly situated villagrs. 1 have 
therefore retained it. No increase was poa- 
Bible on account of bad canal supply. 

Canal supply has been very bad, and v»>Tt»xe 
collected with difficulty. Tlio Undk 
prictors badly off and at fend among them- 
selves. Keliof necessary, but wo dchsI not go 
so low as revenue rates, Tho village, has 
been paying a high jams, and if It getJi good 
canal supply, tho crops are excellent. 
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24 CciTisIsts nf two ini'iTiiijlc wells in the trorsb 
jMirt of tliL* linklii ’I'linl. .^Nroii of 

ciiltivrttiuu at cu-.'l) wall IkIow the Tliul 
nvira^'C 

81 • 

31 C(tnsislK of two Walk Aren of wells b<‘low 
tliu Thai avornpr. Number ofslui-p ami 
poats a OM whirh iipnViiltnrp ilo* 

pt uda in ll>e 2’luil i» altio beluw the iive* 
rap-*. Therefore oOLi Id not iucreaw? up to 
revoiuie rates. 

Former jiuna rctluecd l>y Uii«. 20 ba'ftiisc one 
well had fallen in. No of her rharipe ikh.h's- 
pury. Area of wt'lk. ahove tiie uTenigc. bheep 
and pM.’itv nhundnnf , 

Feojile fairly wuU olV. Area of wells above 
averaia^. Plenty of hIic* j) and poatik Cau 
aafely irn up to revenue rates jama. 
r«a)plevery )K)or, no inerease possible. Present 
jnmu niaiiitiiiiK'd. 

Art'a of Wi lls averape. PI(;ji(.y of slieep and 
poats at wuh well. Crops pood when £ 
visilwi tlie vlllape, No need to reduce Iho 
former jama to revemio rates, 

(’an easily stand incmviso u]> to revenue 
rates. Area of welh’ avernpo, 13^ aeres, 
(loort flock of shee]) and poats at each well. 
Assessment tuailc* at i Is, iT [ht well, Villape 
is owned hy very iiKliistrions KulAehk A 
pood flock at each well. Area of well 
above the avi-raire, bi iop 19 im.ti?s. 

Poor aud iKiople badly otT. Averape area per 
well If) acren. Wells not n holly cnlti- 
viitrtl. Not iieeessiny !<; led nee as low as 
revenue rates, thouph soujc relief is iiucm- 
sary. 


CompoBcd of three portion.s one of which, 
calliil Diipar Cluindia, is badly olT and re- 
quires relief. In this part most of the 
wells are bitter. 

Avcnipe area jicr well 13 acres. CultlvalM 
area wid numlxrr of widls df^creas.'^l. Frc- 
6(‘nt jama heavy. Weils only partially cul- 
tivated and land bad. Nnmhor of sheep and 
pouts uti each well below averapii and 
manuro consequently scanty. 

There is a large hit of this villapo which is 
without the Thai an«l winch some canir 
water. I have assessi il the extra 'l‘hal 
wells at nnaverapo of lis. 21 and the Intra 
Thai well! at Ub. 18. A tuijerior villape: even 
the Intra Thai wcllu aro better thr.n otlicr 
Thai vilhipes. 

Land bad ev:>n for the Thai. Aren of wcllg 
IjcIow the Thai avonipe ; frinep and poata 
also klow the average ; a thoroughly bad 
village. 
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No Increase pnasiblo. Present jama wlileh 
retennu rub‘s, maint>iiiie<l« 
OwiHTs are inJustrious— Chamlia Brio- 
ches. 

Area of wells ]>elow the Thai average, ricnty 
of sluH>p aiitl goats. One well gone out 
of gear, l^oplc badly oft* Belief reiinln d 
bob wo neevl not go as low os revenuo 
r.itfs. « 

Cultivated area dwroa.se<l and wells 11*8.9 by 
two than U‘fore. CnlLivated area shown 
In excesH »r. meiisurements iR^aoHe an acoi- 
deiilal Hood got in and laud ti- 
tivated from it. 

Tln.s, like Ahsaiipnr, has a piece oiitsfdotbo 
Thai wliich gets Mnal water.. Tins part can 
l)i:ar higher revenno rate.s than the jtart in 
the Thu 1. The Thai par , i.s bad. The ex- 
tra 'L'iial part is go«xl and imT>roving. The 
tovni of Kot Aihiis in this villagi;^ it can 
well b(?ar an itwreasa. 

Throe wi'lls out of gear but can Ix) mended. 
Average area of wells almve average. A 
good lliH^k o[ shts?p ami goats at each of tint 
working wells. Wells in work assessed at 
an average of Rs. 17 0 each, AVells out of 
work at Rs. !»-8-0 caeh. 

Water in the well’s hilUT. Peojile baflly off 
and land poor. Area of wells ladow aver- 
age. ('<uild not go above ICs. 12-0 per well. 
One well gels canal water. Pcopkj with 
tln.> (i.xepptioM of the Kur^sliis ()oi>r. Pre- 
sent jaui.a Idgh for the Thai, 

Owners fairly wi-ll off. I’lenty of nhfx'p and 
goats at ea«;h well, f'rops very goo I, 
Avheu I viilled the village. Area of Wells 
ubove the Thai awM’agi'. 

Area of wells ahovc tli.- aventr^*. .Some pro- 
prieior.s very badly olV. 1 jw-f'.sised this 
.after Pjiiti Siiltan .Mahmud, which is de:;i- 
dodly .sopiTior to it. 

Presenl. janra whieU i.> sligld.ly hi-.dier than 
reverioi; rab s j.-ima ll Oiaintaiiied, 

Well-! aliove the average In urea. Khts'pantl 
g!>ats^ilent;, , iifople fairly well off. iLeveimu 
collected with ea.-.e. l'rop‘> very good. 
Proi^o-cul a.^^*:s.sIrleJlt aveiav.e:-.; Rs, It; |h,t well. 
Contains only two \Ye!l« wliieli nre inferior 
to those in tlio neigh!)oujhood. Mheep 
and goats at eaeli well lew. purift 

high tor such laid wcll.s, rr(jj:ai. 3 !;d juiun 
Is at Ks. 14 per well. 

t!nltivntfMl area nnd nnnils'r of wells have 
deeroased. Average area of t.aeh w«:ll 14-2 
aere.s, proisj.si.-U nb.sessment at its. J7 irt 
well. 
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ItEil AUK !t, 


On tljf; tail of fchoso Rinners the Rajiiwah ftJvl 
.Mnlinminiiilpnri cjunls ; pupply of wfitcr 
l a'I. IV.Ji'li* ]iotir aiifl In A pood 
c>fsli«'l> iiMil piiati! at. each w^ll. lVoTK>.-ictl 
aR.si*9Kti»cnt. isat Kr>. Ifi por well unassisted, 
a^d JU, DO {Hif well assisted, by canal wutkr. 


E. O’BRIEN, 


Settlement Officer, 
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